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SERTORIUS. 


IT  is  no  great  wonder,  if  in  a  long  courfe  of  ages, 
as  fortune  is  fo  variable  and  inconftant,  occurrences 
of  the  fame  kind  fhould  often  be   cafually  pro- 
duced.    For  if  the  number  of  fubjeds  to  be  wrought 
upon  be  infinite,  fortune   being  iupplied  with   matter 
fufficiently  copious,  may  more  eafily  produce  this  re- 
markable likenefs  in  human  affairs:  or  if  otherwife  all 
things  are  competed  of  a  finite  a  ad   limited  number  of 
events,  when  thefe  have  ?.ll  appeared,  the  fame  of  necef- 
fity  muft  agaih  come  to  pafs.     Some  perfons  being  de- 
lighted withfuch  .-vents  as  exactly  refemble'  one  another, 
make  collections  of  thofe  occurer.ces  of  this  kir.d  which 
they  have  heaid,  or  read  of,  and  from  the  rcfcmblance 
they  obierve  in  them,  reprefent  them  as   the  works  of 
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reafon  and^^h^Td^ceV  .Thus  they  obferve,   that  two 

j 

eminent  perfons,  (i)  whofe  names  were  Attis,  the  one  of 
Syria,  thtt  other  of  Arcadia,  were  both  flain  by  a  wild 
boarJp4JjJRt'*pf  two  whofe  names  were  Adlaeon  (2),  the 
one  wastOrn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  the  other' by  his 
lovers ;  that  of  two  Scipios,  the  one  firft  defeated  the 
Carthaginians,  the  other  afterwards  totally  ruined  and 
deftroyed  them  ;  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  the  firft  time 
taken  by  Hercules  for  the  horfes>  promifed  to  be  given 
him  by  Laomedon,  the  fecond  time  by  Agamemnon  by 
means  of  the  celebrated  wooden  horfe,  and  the  third 
time  by  Charidemus  byoccafion  of  a  horfe  falling  down 
at  the  gate,  which  hindred  the  Trojans  from  (hutting  it 
foon  enough ;  and  that  of  two  cities  which  take  their 
names  from  two  odoriferous  plants,  Jos  and  Smyrna, 
the  one  from  a  violet,  the  other  from  myrrh,  the  poet 
Homer  is  reported  to  have  been  born  in  the  one,  and  to 
have  died  in  the  other.  To  thefe  remarks  we  may 
further  add,  that  fome  of  the  moft  valiant  commanders, 
and  who  have  performed  the  greateft  exploits  by  ftra- 
tagems  and  military  fkill,  have  had  but  one  eye;  as 
Philipj  Antigonus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Sertorius  alfo, 
whole  life  and  actions  we  are  now  to.  defcribe,  and  of 
whom  we  may  juftly  fay  that  he  \vas  more  chafte  than 
Philip,  more  faithful  to  his  friends  than  Antigonus,  and 
more  merciful  to  his  enemies  than  Hannibal ;  in  pru- 
dence he  gave  place  to  .none  of  them ;  but  in  fortune 
he  was  inferior  to  them  all.  But  though  fhe  was  every 
way  more  fevere  and  cruel  to  him  than  his  declared 
enemies,  yet  in  military  fkill  and  experience  he  was  equal 
to  Metelius  ;  in  boldnefs  and  refolution,  to  Pompey  ;  in 
fuccefs,  to  Sylla  -,  and  in  power  he  was  a  match  for  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  though  a  banifhed  man,  and  a 
{hanger  amongfl  a  barbarous  people.  Of 

(i)  InPaufanias's  Achaicks,  we  monies  peculiar  to  the  mother    of 

read  that  a  perfon  called  Attis,  or  the  Gods,  and  that  he  was  fa  be- 

Attes,  the  fon  of  Caluus  the  Phry-  loved,    and    honoured     by    that 

gian,  lying  under   a  natural  inca-  Goddefa,   that   Jupiter  provoked 

pacity  of  having   children,  went  at  it  fen t  a    monthous  boor  into 

into  Lydia,  where   he   inftrudted  Lydia,  that  ravaged  all  their  fields, 

•jvople  in  the  rites  and  cere-  flew  many  of  the  Lydians,  sjid 

among 
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Of  all  the  Grecian  .commanders,  F.umenes  of  Cardia  may 
be  befl  compared  \virh  him  ;  for  they.'.were  both  of  them 
great  generals,  both  valir.nl  and  at  the  fame  time  poli- 
tick ;  they  were  both  aliens  and  ftrangers,  lived  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  their  native  country,  and  had  the  command 
of  foreign  forces  :  both  had  fortune  for  thdr  TivKerlary, 
who  was  fo  extremely  injurious  to  them  in  the  end,  that 
they  both  died  by  the  treachery  of  thofe  by  whole  ailif- 
tance  they  had  formerly  overcome  their  enemies. 

Qriintus  Ser tori  us  was  ot  a  reputable  family,  born  in 
the  city  of  Nurfia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  His 
father  died  when  he  was  young,  but  he  was  carefully 
and  decently  educated  by  his  mother,  whofe  name  was 
Rhea,  and  whom  he  extremely  loved  and  honoured. 
He  excrcifed  himfelf  in  oratory  and  pleading  in  his 
youth,  which  he  performed  fo  well  that  he  acquired  a 
confiderable  degree  of  reputation  and  power  in  Rome  by 
his  eloquence.  But  the  fplendor  of  his  glorious  actions 
in  arms  induced  him  to  alter  his  ambition,  and  to  feek 
for  honour  wholly  in  war.  At  his  firft  entering  the 
field,  he  ferved  under  Caepio  (3),  when  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  invaded  Gaul  -,  where,  the  Romans  being  vvor- 
fted  and  put  to  flight,  he  was  wounded  in  many  parts  of 
his  body,  and  thrown  from  his  horfe ;  neverthelefs  he 
fwam  acrofs  the  river  Rhone  in  his  armour,  with  his 
breafl-plate  and  fhield,  bearing  himfelf  up  againfl  the 
force  of  the  flream;  fuch  was  his  ftrength  of  body, 
and  power  of  enduring  labour,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  long  exercife. 

When  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  came  down  a  fecond 
time  with  a  vaft  army  and  with  with  dreadful  menaces, 
when  it  was  no  fmall  merit  in  a  Roman  foldier  to  keep 
his  rank,  and  obey  his  commander,  Sertorius  undertook 

to 

among  them  Attis  himfelf.  But  I  reader  may  find  in  in  the  fcholiaft 
am  a  perfect  ftranger  tothe  hiftory  upon  Apollonius,  lib.  iv. 
of  the  fecond  Attis.  (3)  This  was  the  Pioconful  Q^ 
(zl  Adhson  the  fon  of  Ariftzus,  Scrvilius  Capio,  who  with  the 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  Conful  Cn.  Mallius  was  over- 
dogs,  as  was  4£beon  the  fon  of  thrown  by  the  Cimbri  in  the  year 
MelifTus  by  the  Bacchiadse,  as  the  of  Rome  648. 

A  3  (4)  We 
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to  view  the  enemy's  camp.  For  this  purpofe  having 
learned  the  manner  of  their  falutations,  and  the  ordina- 
ry expreflions  of  their  language,  he  threw  himfelf  in  a~ 
mongft  the  barbarians,  drefled  in  a  Celtick  habit  •  and 
having;  either  feen  himfelf,  or  heard  from  others,  what 

iJ  •* 

was  moft  important  for  him  to  know,  he  returned  to 
Marius,  General  of  the  Roman  army,  from  whofe  hands 
he  received  the  honourable  reward  of  his  valour.  And 
afterwards  giving  frequent  demonftrations  both  of  his 
conduct  and  courage  during  the  reft  of  the  war,  he  was 
advanced  to  places  of  honour  and  truft  under  his  Gene-  • 
ral,  who  highly  efteemed  and  confided  in  him. 

After  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  he  was 
fcnt  into  Spain,  as  military  tribune  under  Didius  the 
Roman  General,  and  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Cel- 
tiberians,  in  the  city  of  Caftulo,  where  the  foldiers  en- 
joying great  plenty  of  all  things,  grew  infolent,  being 
almoft  continually  drunk,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  de- 
fpifed  them,  and  fent  for  aid  by  night  to  the  Gyrifceni- 
ans  their  near  neighbours,  who  fell  upon  the  Romans  in 
their  lodgings,  and  flew  a  great  number  of  them.  But 
Seftbnus  withdrew  out  of  the  city  with  a  few  of  his  fol- 
diers, and  rallying  the  reft  who  had  flipped  out,  he 
marched  round  about  the  walls,  and  finding  the  gate 
open,  bf  which  the  Gyrifoenians  had  privately  entered, 
he  did  not  commit  the  fame  fault  that  they  had  done  •, 
but  placing  a  guard  at  the  gate,  and  feizing  upon  all 
the  quarters  of  the  cky,  he  flew  all  who  were  of  age  to 
bear  arms.  Then  ordering  his  foldiers  to  lay  afide 
their  weapons,  and  their  own  deaths,  and  to  put  on 
the  accoutrements  of  the  barbarians,  he  commanded 
them  to  foiiow  him  to  ,the  city,  from  whence  thofe 
were  fent  who  f:-ll  upon  the  Romans  by  night.  The 
Gyrifoenians  being  deceived  by  the  fight  of  their  own 
armour  and  equipage,  he  found  the  gates  of  their  city 
open,  and  took  great  numbers  of  them  prifoners,  -who 
came  out,  thinking  to  meet, their  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  returning  from  the  fuccefsful  execution  of  their 
enterprize.  Many  alfo  were  flam  by  the  Romans  at  the 

gates, 
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gates,  and  the  reft  within  furrendered  themfelves,  and 
were  fold  for  flaves. 

This  action  made  Sertorius  to  be  highly  renowned 
throughout  all  Spain ;  and  as  foon  as  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  Quaeftor  of  Gallia  Cifalpina. 
This  was  very  advantageous  for  the  Roman  affairs  at 
that  time ;  for  as  the  Marfian  war  was  then  breaking 
out,  Sertorius  was  ordered  to  raife  foldiers,  and  provide 
arms,  which  he  performed  with  fuch  diligence  and  fpeed, 
as  was  very  unlike  the  tedious  >flothful  management  of 
other  young  men  ^  fo  that  he  acquired  the  .reputation 
of  a  man  of  great  fpirit  and  activity  in  bufmefs.  Nor 
did  he  at  all  abate  of  his  military  boldnefs  and  bra- 
very,  when  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  great  commander, 
but  performed  wonderful  exploits  with  his  own  hands; 
and  as  he  never  fpared  himfelf,  but  freely  expofed  his 
perfon,  he  loft  one  of  his  eyes  in  battle.  However 
he  always  gloried  in  this  deformity,  faying  that  others 
did  not  continually  carry  about  with  them  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  their  valour,  but  often  laid  afide  their  chains 
of  gold,  their  fpears  and  crowns ;  whereas  his  enfigns  of 
honour  always  remained  with  him,  and  thofe  who  be- 
held his  misfortune,  beheld  at  the  fame  time  a  proof 
of  his  courage.  The  people  alfo  paid  him  the  refpect 
due  to  his  merit ;  and  when  he  came  into  the  theatre, 
they  received  him  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  ac- 
clamations ;  which  fort  of  applaufe  was  not  eafily  obtained 
even  by  perfons  who  were  more  advanced  in  age,  and  of 
greater  dignity  in  the  commonwealth. 

Notwithftanding  this  popularity,  when  he  flood  for  the 
tribunefhip,  he  was  difappointed,  being  oppofed  by  Syl- 
la's  faction ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  hatred  he  bore  to  Sylla. 

After  Marius  was  overcome  by  Sylla,  and  had  fled 
into  Africa,  and  Sylla  had  left  Italy  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  Mithridates,  Octavius  one  of  the  confuls  remained 
in  the  intereft  of  Sylla,  but  Cinna  the  other  Conful,  who 
affected  innovations,  attempted  to  reftore  'the  loft  in- 
tereft of  Marius.  Sertorius  adhered  to  Cinna,  perceiving 
that  Octavius  was  an  inactive  man,  and  that  he  was 

A  4.  alfo 
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alfo  fufpicious  of  any  one  that  was  a  friend  to  Marius. 

When  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  two  confuls 
in  the  Forum,  Oftavius  won  the  victory,  and  Cinna  and 
Sertorius  having  loft  near  ten  thoufand  men,  left  the  city. 
But  perfuading  the  foldiers,  who  were  difperfed  about  in 
many  parts  of  Italy,  to  join  them,  they  in  a  fhort  time 
collected  a  force  fufficient  to  engage  Octavius  again. 

Marius  about  this  time  arrived  from  Africa,  proffered 
to  ferve  under  Cinna,  as  a  private  foldier  under  his 
Conful  and. Commander.  Moft  of  Cinna's  friends  were 
for  receiving  Marius,  but  Strtoiius  declared  againft  it, 
either  thinking  that  his  intereft  with  Cinna  would  be 
diminifhed  by  the  prefence  of  a  perfon  of  greater  au- 
thority, or  fearing  that  the  violence  of  Marius  would 
bring  all  things  into  confufion,  and  that  if  they  mould 
gain  the  victory,  his  cruel  vindictive  fpirit  would  tran- 
fport  him  beyond  all  the  rules  and  limits  of  ju.ftice. 
He  therefore  reprefentecl  to  Cinna,  that  they  might  look 
upon  themfelves  as>  already  victorious,  that  there  re- 
mained little  to  be  done,  and  that  if  they  admitted 
Marius,  he  would  not  only  deprive  them  of  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  the  war,  but  would  alfo  prove  a  very 
uneafyand  unfaithful  partner  in  the  government.  To 
which  Cinna  anfxvered,  "  That  he  judged  very  rightly, 
"  but  that  he  himfelf  was  at  a  lois  how  to  aft,  being 
rt  afhamed  to  reject  him,  whom  he  fent  for  to  be  part- 
"  ner  in  all  his  concerns,."  To  which  Sertorius  replied, 
"  I  thought  Marius  came  into  Italy  of  his  own  accord, 
"  and  therefore  I  advifed  you  to  what  I  thought  was 
"  moft  expedient;  but  you  ought  not  to  have  even  deli- 
"  berated  whether  you  fhould  admit  him  or  not  .after 
*c  you  had  invited  him.  You  are  by  fb  doing  under  an 
•"  obligation  to  receive  him,  and  to  accept  of  his  fervice  ; 
"  for  your  word  when  once  given,  leaves  no  room  for 
"  debate." 

Marius  being  fent  for  by  Cinna,  and  their  forces  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  under  Cinna,  Marius,  and  Serto- 
rius, the  war  was  carried  on  fuccefsfnlly.  But  Cinna 
and  Marius  committed  every  kind  of  -outrage  and  vio- 
Icnce  -,  fo  that  the  Romans  efteemed  the  evils  which  they 

had 
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had  fuffered  during  the  war  to  be  blefTings  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  they  fuffered  afterwards.  It  is 
faid  however,  that  Sertorius  never  killed  any  man  to 
fatisfy  his  own  refentment,  nor  infulted  any  one  \vhom 
he  had  conquered,  but  was  much  offended  with  the  in- 
humanity of  Marius,  and  would  often  converle  privately 
with  Cinna,  and  intreat  him  to  mitigate  his  fury,  and  to 
uie  his  power  more  moderately.  At  lad,  when  the  flaves 
whom  Marius  had  freed  at  his  landing,  to  increafe  his 
army,  and  whom  he  had  made  not  only  his  fellow-foldiers 
in  the  war,  but  alfo  his  guards  and  the  executioners  of 
his  tyrannical  cruelty,  became  ftrong  and  numerous,  and 
partly  by  the  permiffion  and  command  of  Marius,  and  part- 
ly from  their  own  ungovernable  infolence  and  fury,  had 
proceeded  to  the  moll  enormous  outrages  againft  their 
mafters,  killing  many  of  them,  ravifhing  their  wives,  and 
abufing  their  children,  their  crimes  appeared  fo  intolera- 
ble to  Sertorius,  that  he  flew  them  all  to  the  number  of 
four  thoufand  as  they  lay  encamped  together. 

Afterwards  when  Marius  was  dead,  and  Cinna  was 
llain,  and  when  the  younger  Marius  had  ufurpcd  the 
fupreme  authority,  and  made  himfelf  Conful  againfl: 
the  will  of  Sertorius,  and  the  laws  oi  Rome ;  when  Car  bo, 
Norbanus  and  Scipio  had  fought  unfiiccefsfully  againft 
Sylla  -,  when  much  was  loft  by  the  cowardice  and  re- 
miflhefs  of  the  commanders,  and  by  the  treachery  of 
their  own  party  ;  when  their  affairs  were  fo  miierably 
mattered  that  they  could  not  be  fupported  even  by  the 
prefence  of  Sertorius,  becaufe  thofe  who  had  the  great'eft 
authority  were  perfons  of  no  prudence  or  conduct ;  and 
laftly,  when  Sylla  had  placed  his  camp  near  to  Scipio, 
and  by  pretending  friendfhip,  and  offering  him  terms 
of  peace,  had  corrupted  his  army,  which  Scipio  could 
not  be  made  fenfible  of,  although  often  forewarned  of 
it  by  Sertorius  ;  he  then  utterly  defpai red  of  the  profpe- 
rity  of  Rome,  and  made  hafte  into  Spurn  ;  that  by  ta- 
king pofleilion  of  it  beforehand,  he  might  eftablilh  his 
power  in  a  country,  which  would  be  a  refuge  to  his 
friends,  and  a  fupport  to  his  declining  party.  But 
having  bad  weather  in  his  journey,'  and  travel! 

through 
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through  mountainous  countries,  where  the  inhabitants 
{lopped  him  by  the  way,  and  demanded  money  for  his 
paflfage,  thofe  who  were  with  him  were  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, reprefenting  it  as  an  infupportable  difhonour  for 
a  Proconful  of  Rome  to  pay  tribute  to  a  crew  of 
wretched  barbarians.  But  he  flighted  this  feeming  dif- 
grace,  and  told  them,  "  he  muft  buy  time,  the  moft  prc- 
"cious  of  all  things  to  thofe  who  go  upon  great  enter- 
ft  prizes."  Then  pacifying  the  barbarians  with  money,  he 
made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  take  pofleffion  of  Spain, 
This  country  was  flourifhing  and  populous,  and  abound- 
ed with  young  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  infolence  and  covetoufnefs  of  the  commanders  feat 
thither  yearly  from  Rome,  the  inhabitants  were  very 
averfe  to  the  Roman  government.  But  he  foon  gained 
the  affection  of  the  nobility,  by  converfmg  familiarly 
with  them,  and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  people  by 
remitting  their  taxes.  But  that  which  made  him  mofl 
beloved,  was  his  exempting  them  from  finding  lodg- 
ings for  the  foldiers ;  for  he  commanded  his  army  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  without  the  cities,  and  to 
pitch  their  tents  in  the  fields ;  and  he  himfelf,  firft  of 
all,  caufed  his  own  pavil-ion  to  be  raifed  without  the 
•walls.  Yet  not  being  willing  to  rely  totally  upon  the 
good  inclination  of  the  inhabitants,  he  armed  all  the 
Romans  who  lived  in  thofe  countries,  who  were  of  pro- 
per age,  and  began  to  build  mips  and  to  make  all  forts 
of  warlike  engines,  by  which  means  he  kept  the  cities 
in  due  obedience,  being  affable  and  courteous  in  time 
of  peace,  and  appearing  formidable  to  his  enemies  by 
his  great  preparations  for  war. 

As  foon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Rome,  and  that  the  party  of  Marius 
and  Carbo  was  utterly  deflroyed,  he  expected  that  fome 
commander  with  a  confiderable  army  would  fpeedily 
come  againft  him ;  he  therefore  fen t  away  Julius  Sali- 
nator  with  fix  thoufand  men,  to  guard  the  Pyrencean 
mountains.  Caius  Annius  not  long  after  was  fent  thi- 
ther by  Sylla ;  and  finding  that  Julius  Salinator's  camp 
was 'impregnable  by  reafan  of  its  fituation,  he  fat  down 

at 
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at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  great  perplexity.     But 
one  Calpurnius  Lanarius  having  treacheroufly  flain  Ju- 
lius Salinator,  and  his  forces  having  quitted  the  tops  of 
the  Pyrencean  mountains,  Caius  Annius  came  forward 
with  a  great  army,  and  palling  over  forced  thofe  from 
their  ftations  who  endeavoured   to    hinder  his  march. 
Sertorius  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  give  him  battle, 
retreated  with  three  thoufand  men  into  New  Carthage, 
where  he  embarked  and  crofted  over  to  Mauritania   in 
Attica.     His  men  going  on  more  to  water,  and  {hag- 
gling about  negligently,  were  attacked  by  the  Africans, 
who  flew  a  great  number  of  them.     This  new  misfor- 
tune  forced  him  to   fail  back  again  into  Spain,  from 
whence  he  was  alfo  repulfed;  but   the  CiHcian  pirates 
joining  with  him,  they  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Pitynfa, 
where  they  landed,  and  overpowered  the  garrifon  pla- 
ced there  by  Caius  Annius,  who  alfo  came  thither  not 
long  after  with   a  great  fleet,    and  five  thoufand  fol- 
diers.     Serterius  prepared  to  fight  him  by  fea,  though 
his  (hips  were  not  built  for  ftrength,  but   for   light- 
nefs  and  fwift  failing;    but  a  violent  wefl-wind  raif- 
ed  fuch  a  fterm,  that  many  of  Sertorius's  fhips,  on  ac- 
count of  their   lightnefs   were  driven  upon  the   rocky 
fhores,  and  he  himfelf  with  a  few  veflels,  being   pre- 
vented by  the  ftorm  from  putting  further  out  to  fea,  and 
hindred  from  landing  by  his  enemies,  was  toffed  about 
for  ten  days  together   by  the   boifterous   waves,   and 
efcaped  at  lad  with  great  difficulty.     After  the  wind 
ceafeci,  he  ran  into    certain   defolate    illands  fcattered 
about  in  thofe  feas,  affording  no  water ;  from  whence 
making  out  to  fea  again,  he  paiTed  the  ftreights,  and 
turning  to  the  right   hand  he  landed  a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Baetis,  where   it  falls  into   the  At- 
lantick  ocean,  and   gives  the  name  to  all  that  part   of 
Spain.     Here  he  met  with  fome  feamen,  newly  arrived 
from  the  Atlantick  iflands.     Thefe  are  two  in  number, 
divided  from  one  another  only   by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  are  diftant  from  the  coaft  of  Africa   ten  thoufand 
furlongs.  They  are  called  "The  fortunate  iflands."  The 
rain  falls  feldom  there,  and  then  in  moderate  fliowers  j 
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but  for  the  moft  part  they  have  gentle  breezes,  bring- 
ing  along  with  them  foft  dews,  which  fo  enrich  the 
foil,  that  it  not  only  is  fertile  when  plowed  and  planted, 
but  even  produces  of  itfelf  plenty  of  delicious  fruits 
furficient  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  who  may  here  be 
fupported  without  trouble  or  labour.  The  feafons 
of  the  year  are  temperate,  and  the  alteration  from  one 
to  the  other  fo  moderate,  that  the  air  is  always  ferene 
and  healthful.  The  rough  northerly  and  eaftern  winds, 
which  blow  towards  thefe  iflands  from  the  continent 
are  diflipated  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  diftance,  and  utter- 
ly lofc  their  force  before  they  reach  thefe  parts.  The 
foft  weftern  and  foutherly  winds  which  breathe  upon 
them,  fometimes  produce  mild  fprinkling  mowers  ;  but 
for  the  moft  part  they  gently  refrefh  the  earth  only  with 
fruitful  dews,  and  the  nourifhing  moifture  of  the  air. 
So  that  it  is  firmly  believed,  even  ,by  the  barbarous 
people  themfelves,  that  -this  is  the  feat  of  the  blefied, 
and  that  thefe  are  the  Elyfian  -fields  fo  highly  celebra- 
ted by  Homer. 

As  foon  as  Sertori us  heard  this  account,  he  was  feiz- 
ed  with  a  wonderful  defire  to  go  and  live  there  in  peace 
and  repofe,  far  from  the  noife  of  war,  and  free  from  the 
troubles  of  government.  But  his  inclinations  being  per- 
ceived by  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  love  not  peace  and 
repofe,  but  defire  to  rove  about  in  queft  of  riches  and 
plunder,  they  immediately  forfook  him,  and  failed  a- 
way  into  Africa,  to  affift  Afcalis  the  fon  of  Iptha,  and  to 
reftore  him  to  his  kingdom  of  Mauritania. 

The  fudden  departure  of  the  Cilicians  did  not  how- 
ever difcourage  Sertori  us ;  for  he  prefently  refolved  to 
aflift  the  enemies  of  Afcalis ;  and  by  this  new  adven- 
ture he  kept  his  foldiers  together,  who  from  hence 
conceived  new  hopes  of  their  future  profperity,  and  be- 
gan to  have  a  better  profpeft  of  their  affairs.  His  ar- 
rival in  Mauritania  being  very  acceptable  to  the  Moors, 
he  loft  no  time,  but  immediately  giving  battle  to  Af- 
calis, beat  him  out  of  the  field,  and  befieged  him;  and 
Paccianus  being  lent  by  Sylla  with  a  powerful  fupply  to 
raife  the  fiege,  Sertorius  flew  him  in  the  field,  defeated 
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his  army  and  then  joined  it  to  his  own  ;  after  which  he 
took  the  city  of  Tingis,  where  Afcalis  and  his  brothers 
were  fled  for  refuge.  The  Africans  report  that  Antaeus 
was  buried  in  this  city;  but  Sertorius  being  unwilling 
to  truft  common  fame,  which  reprefented  his  body  as 
of  a  mofl  prodigious  length,  caufed  his  fepulchre  to  be 
opened,  and  rinding,  as  they  fay,  that  his  corps  was 
threefcore  cubits  long,  he  was  ftruck  with  aftonifhment, 
and  immediately  offered  up  facnfice  to  the  gods,  and 
clofed  the  tomb  again  ;  thus  he  increafed  the  fame  of  the 
fepulchre,  and  added  new  honours  to  the  memory  of 
Antaeus.  The  inhabitants  of  Tingis  further  alledge, 
that  after  the  death  of  Antaeus,  his  wife  Tinga  lived 
with  Hercules,  and  had  a  fon  by  him  called  Sophax,  who 
was  King  of  thefe  countries,  and  gave  his  mother's  name 
to  this  city  ;  and  that  Sophax  had  a  fon  called  Diodorus, 
who  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Africa  with  an  army  of 
Greeks,  which  he  raifed  out  of  the  colonies  of  the  Ol- 
bianians  and  Myceneans  fettled  here  by  Hercules.  I 
mention  thefe  paflages  for  the  fake  of  King  Juba,  the 
bed  hiftorian  of  any  King,  and  whofe  family  is  faid  to 
be  derived  from  Diodorus  and  Sophax. 

When  Sertorius  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
whole  country,  he  did  no  injury  to  thofe  who  yielded 
themfelves  up  to  his  mercy,  but  reflored  to  them  their 
eftates,  their  cities,  their  laws  and  privileges,  accept- 
ing only  of  fuch  acknowledgments  as  they  themfelves 
freely  offered. 

Whilfl  he  was  confidering  which  way  next  to  turn 
his  arms,  the  Lufrtanians  fent  ambaifadors  to  defire  him 
to  be  their  General ;  for  being  terrified  with  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  finding  the  necefTity  of  having  a  com- 
mander of  great  authority  and  experience,  being  alfo 
fufficiently  informed  of  his  character  by  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  they  would  commit  themfelves  to 
the  care  of  no  one  but  him.  For  Sertorius  was  of  a  tem- 
per not  to  be  furprized  with  fear,  nor  to  be  captivated 
with  pleafurc ;  in  adverfity  and  dangers  he  was  un- 
daunted, and  in  profperity  never  elated.  Upon  a  fud- 
den  alTault  or  dangerous  attempt,  rro  commander  in 
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time  was  more  bold  and  daring;  if  any  thing  was  to 
be  performed  in  war  by  deceit,  circumvention  or  fur- 
prize,  if  any  ftrong  place  was  to  be  feized,  or  any  pafs 
to  be  gained  fpeedily,  he  mowed  great  readinefs  and 
depth  of  contrivance.  In  beftowing  rewards  and  ho- 
nours upon  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  valour,  he  was  bountiful  and  magnificent  even  to 
prodigality,  but  very  fparing  and  backward  in  punifh- 
ing  offenders.  Yet  that  cruelty  which  he  exercifed  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  upon  the  Spanilh  hollages,  feems 
to  argue,  that  his  clemency  was  not  natural,  but  only  af- 
fumed  for  the  fake  of  his  intereft,  I  think,  indeed,  that 
fincere  virtue  founded  on  reafon  and  mature  judgment 
can  never  be  totally  perverted  or  extirpated  by  any  mis- 
fortune whatever ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  impoflible  that 
great  and  undeferved  calamities  and  difgraces,  may 
make  fome  alteration  in  the  beft  difpofitions.  And 
thus  I  fuppofe  it  happened  to  Sertorius,  who  being  ex- 
afperated  by  ill  fortune,  and  the  unhappy  flate  of  his 
affairs,  was  at  laft  fevere  to  thofe  who  had  unworthily 
injured  him. 

The  Lufitanians  having  fent  for  Sertorius,  he  left 
Africa,  and  being  made  General  with  abfolute  autho- 
rity, he  immediately  formed  an  army,  with  which  he 
brought  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Spain  into  fubjec- 
tion  ;  many  countries  alfo  voluntarily  fubmitted  them-i 
felves,  being  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  clemency,  and 
of  his  military  talents.  Upon  lome  occafions  alfo  he 
invented  ftrange  artifices  and  impoftures  to  pleafe  and 
delude  the  people;  amongfl  which  that  of  the  hind 
was  certainly  none  of  the  leafl.  Spanus,  a  countryrr  an, 
who  lived  in  thofe  parts,  meeting  by  chance  a  hind 
that  had  newly  calved,  flying  from  the  hunters,  he  let 
the  dam  go,  and  purfuing  the  fawn  took  it,  being  won- 
derfully pkafed  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  colour,  which 
was  perfectly  white.  Sertorius  was  then  in  thofe  parts; 
and  as  he  received  courteouily  fuch  prefents  of  fruit, 

fowl, 

(4)  We  m^et  with  an  inftance  fore  the  time  of  which  Plutarch  is 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  life  of  now  writing,  had  a  Syrian  woman. 
Marius,  who  but  a  few  years  be- 
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fowl,  or  venifon,  as  the  country  afforded,  and  rewarded 
liberally  thofe   who  prefented   them,  the  countryman 
brought  him   his    young   hind,    which  he  kindly   ac- 
cepted, and  was  much   pleafed  with  at  the   firft  fight ; 
but  when  in  time  he  had  made  it  fo  tame   and  gentle, 
that  it  would  come  when  he  called,  and    follow  him 
wherefoever  he  went,  and  could  endure  the  noife  and 
tumult  of  the  camp  -,  knowing  well  that  the  barbarians 
are  naturally  prone  to  fuperflition,  by  degrees  he  deified 
it,  and  told  the   people  (4)  that  it  was  given  him  by 
Diana,  and  that  it  discovered  to  him  many  fecrets.    To 
this  alfo  he  added  thefe  further  contrivances ;  if  he  had 
received  at  any  time  private  intelligence,  that  the  enemy 
had  made  an  incurfion  into  thofe  provinces  which  were 
wider  his  command,  or  had  folicited  any  city  to  revolt, 
he  pretended   that  he  hind  had  informed  him  of  it  in 
his  ileep,  and  charged  him  to  keep  his  forces  in  readi- 
nefs  •  or  if  he  had  notice  that  any  of  the  commanders 
under  him  had  got  a  victory,  he  would  hide  the  mef- 
fengers,  and  bring  forth  the  hind  crowned  with  flowers, 
for  joy  of  the  good  news  that  was  to  come,  and  would 
encourage  his  men  to  rejoice  and  facrifice  to  the  Gods 
for  the  good  account  they  fhould  foon  receive  of  their 
fuceefs.     By  thefe  methods  he  brought  them  to  be  more 
tractable  and  obedient    in   all    things;    for  now  they 
thought  themfelves  no  longer  to  be  led  by  a  (hanger, 
but  rather  by  a  hero,  or  a  God.     And  this  imagination 
was  confirmed  by  the  increafe  of  his  power  beyond  all 
human   reafon  or  probability :  for  with  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  men,  whom  he  called  Romans,  joined  with 
feven  hundred  Africans,  who  landed  with  him  when  he 
firft  entered  Lufitania,  together  with  four  thoufand  Lu- 
fitanian  foot,  and  feven  hundred  horfe,  he  made  war  with 
four  Roman  generals,  who   commanded  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  foot,  fix  thoufand  horfe,  two  thoufand 
archers  and   flingers,  and   innumerable  cities  ;  whereas 
at  firft  he  had  not  above  twenty  cites  in  all.     Yet  from 
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prophetefs,  and  two  tame  vulturs    follow  him. 
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this  weak  and  flender  beginning,  he  became  afterwards 
ib  confiderable,  that  he  took  many  cities,  and  fubdued 
.great  and  powerful  countries.     Of  the  Roman  comman- 
ders who  were  fent  againft  him,  he  overthrew  Cottaina 
lea-fight,  in  the  ftrait  near  the  city  of  Mellaria ;  he  routed 
Fhidi  us  chief  commander  of  Hifpania  Baetica,  and  flew 
two  thoufand  Romans  near  the  river  Baetis.  Domitius  and 
Lucius  Manlius  Proconful  of  another  province  of  Spain 
were  overthrown  in  a  fet  battle  by  one  of  his  lieutenants; 
he  flew  Thoranius  a  commander  lent  .againft  him  by  Me- 
tellus with  a  great  force,  and  deftroyedhis  whole  army  ; 
and  Metellus  the  greateft  General  in  thofe  times,  was  of- 
ten circumvented  by  him,  and  reduced  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties, that  Lucius  Lollius  was  obliged  to  come  to  his  aflif- 
tance  out  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  and  Pompey  the  Great 
was  fent  into  Spain  in  all  hafte  with  another  confiderable 
army.     Nor  did  Metellus  know  which  way  to  turn  hiin- 
felf,  having  to  do  with   a  man  of  undaunted  boldnefs, 
who'was  continually  harrafling  him,  and  yet   could  not 
be  brought  to  a  pitched  battle  ,  for  by  the  fwiftnefs  and 
dexterity  of  his  Spanifh  foldiery  he  was  able  to  change 
his  ftation,  and  to  caft  his   army   into  every  kind  of 
form.     For  though   Metellus  had  great  experience  in 
conducting  heavy  armed  legions  when  drawn  up  in  due 
order  into  a  ftanding  phalanx-  to  encounter  the  enemy 
hand  to  hand  and  overpower  them  by  force,  yet  he  was 
not  able  to  climb  up  fteep  hills,  and  to  be   continually 
upon  the  purfuit  of  a  fwift  enemy,  nor  could  he  like 
them  endure  hunger,  nor  live  expofed  to  the  weather 
without  fire  or  covering.     Befides,  Metellus  being  now 
in  years,  and  having  been  formerly  engaged  in  many 
battles  and  undergone  great  fatigues,  was   inclined  to 
lead   a  more  remifs,  eaiy,   and   voluptuous   life.     But 
Sertorius  with  whom  he  contended  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  age ;  his  mind  was  in  its  full  vigour,  and  his  body 
wonderfully  fitted  for  war,  being  flrong,  nimble   and 
active ;  for  he  v/as  continually  accuflomed  to  endure 
hard  labour,  to  take  long  journies,  and  to  pafs  many 
nights  together  without  deep,'  to  eat  little,  and  to  be 
fatisfied  with  very  coarfe  fare.     He  never  was  guilty  of 

any 
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any  excef*  in  drinking,  even  when  he  was  moft  at  lei- 
fure;  but  what  time  he  had  to  fpare,  he  fpent  in  hunt- 
ing, and  riding  into  all  parts,  whereby  he  underftood  the 
courfe  and  fituation  of  the  country,  fo  that  when  he 
could  not  maintain  the  fight  he  knew  which  way  to 
efcape,  and  where  certainly  to  enfnare  and  encompafs 
his  enemy  when  he  was  victorious.  Thus  M;  tdlus,  by 
not  being  able  to  come  to  an  engagement,  fuflfered  all  the 
inconveniences  of  a  defeat,  and  Sertoriils,  though  he  de 
clined  fighting,  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  conqueft, 
for  he  hindered  the  Romans  from  foraging,  and  cut  off 
their  provifions ;  if  they  proceeded  forward,  he  ftopped 
their  march  ;  if  they  flayed  in  any  place  and  encamp- 
ed, he  continually  molefted  and  alarmed  them  -,  if  they 
befieged  any  town,  he  prefently  appeared  and  befieged 
them  again,  by  reducing  them  to  the  want  of  neceflaries ; 
fo  that  lie  wearied  out  the  Roman  army,  and  reduced 
them  to  fo  low  and  despairing  a  condition,  that  when 
Sertorius  challenged  Metellus  to  fight  fingly  with  him, 
they  commended  him,  and  cried  out,  "  It  was  fit  that  a 
"  Roman  fhouid  fi^ht  againft  a  Roman,  and  a  General 

c_>  o  * 

"  againfl  a  General ;"  and  when  Metellus  refuted  the 
challenge,  they  reproached  and  ridiculed  him.  But  Me- 
tellus juflly  derided  and  contemned  their  cenfures;  for, 
as  Theophraftus  obferves,  "  a  General  fhouid  die  like  a 
"  General,  and  not  like  a  common  foldier." 

Metellus  perceiving  that  the  city  of  the  Lagobrites, 
which  gave  great  alftftance  to  Sertorius,  might  eafily  be 
taken  for  want  of  water,  (for  there  being  but  one  well 
within  the  wall,  whoever  befieged  the  place  might 
make  himfelf  matter  of  the  fprings  and  fountains  in  the 
fuburbs)  hoped  to  force  the  town  in  two  days  time,  and 
commanded  his  foldiers  to  take  onlv  five  days  provifi- 
ons. But  Sertorius  refolving  to  fend  fpeedy  relief,  or- 
dered two  thoufand  vefieis  to  be  filled  with  water,  and 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  carriage  of  every  veflcl. 
Many  Spaniards  and  Moors  undertook  the  work  }  and 
chufmg  out  thofe  who  were  ftrongeft  and  fwifteft  of 
foot,  he  fent  them  through  the  mountains,  with  orders, 
that  when  they  had  delivered  the  water,  they  mould 

VOL.  IV.  B  convey 
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convey  a  way  privately  all  thofe  who  would  be  leaft  fer- 
viceable  in  the  fiege,  that  there  might  be  water  fufficient 
for  thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  place. 
As  foon  as  Metellus  underftood  this,   he  was  greatly  dif- 
turbed,  moft  part  of  the   neceflary   provifions  for   his 
army  being  already  confumed  ;  he  therefore  fent  out 
Aquilius  with  fix  thoufand  foldiers  to  fetch  in  frelh  fup- 
plies ;  but  Sertorius  having  notice  of  it,  laid  an  ambufh 
for  him,  and  having  fent  out  beforehand  three  thou&nd 
men,  whom  he  placed  within  a  fhady  valley,  in  a  chan- 
nel which  had  been  made  hollow  by  the  rapid  fall  of 
water  from  the  hills,  they  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Aquilius 
in  his  return,  while  Sertorius  charging   him   in  front, 
deftroyed  part  of  his  army,  and  took  the  reft  prifoners, 
Aquilius  efcaped,  after   he  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horfe,  and  loft  his  arms  -,  and   Metellus   being  forced 
fhamefully  to   raife  the  fiege,  expofed   himfelf  to  the 
laughter  and  contempt  of  the  Spaniards,  while  Sertorius 
became  the  object  of  their  efteem  and  admiration.    He 
was  alfo  higWy  honoured  for  altering   their  furious  fa- 
vage  manner  of  fighting,  bringing  them'to  make  ufe  of 
the  Roman  armour,  and  teaching  them  to  keep  their 
ranks,  and  follow  their  enfigns ;  for  thus  out  of  a  con- 
fufed  number  of  thieves  and  robbers,  he  conftituted  a 
regular  well-difcfplined  army.     He  li-kewife  beftowed 
filver  and  gold  upon  them.libeFally  to  gild  and  adorn 
their  helmets ;  he  caufed  their  fhields  to  be   wrought, 
and  engraved   with  various  figures   and  defigns ;    he 
brought  them  into  the  mode  of  wearing  flowered  and  em- 
broidered cloaths  ;  and  by  furnifhing  them  with  money 
for  thefe  purpofes,  and   by  joining   with  them  in  the 
fame  emulation,  he  won  their  affedions,  and  led  them 
whither   he  pleafed.     But  that  which  delighted   them 
moil,  was  the  care  he  took  of  their  children,  when  he 
fent  for  .all  the  noblemen's  fons  in  thofe.  parts,  and  placed 
them  in  Ofca,    a  very  confiderable  city,  where  he  ap- 
pointed mafters  to  inftrucl  them  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man 

(0  The  fame  cuftom  prevaucd  mar,  to  ffiare  with  him  in  his  for- 

it\  Gaul,  where  a  number  of  men  tune,   both   good    and    bad,  and 

called  Soldurii,  devoted themfelves  either  to  fall  with  him  ia  battle, 

to  a  Prince  or   fome  other  great  <w 
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man  learning,  that  when  they  came  to  be  men  they 
might  be  fitted  to  fhare  with  in  authority,  and  in 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth  ;  although  under 
this  pretence  of  their  better  education,  he  really  made 
them  hoftages.  However  their  fathers  were  wonder- 
fully pleafed  to  fee  their  children  went  daily  to  the 
fchools  in  good  order,  handibmely  dreded  in  garments 
edged  with  purple,  and  that  Sertorius  paid  a  falary  for 
their  learning,  examined  them  often,  ciiftiibuted  re- 
wards to  the  mod  deferving,  and  gave  them  thofe  orna- 
ments of  gold  to  hang  about  their  necks,  which  the 
Romans  call  Bullae. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  cuftom  in  Spain,  that  when  a 
great  commander  was  {lain  in  battle,  thofe  who  at- 
tended his  perfon,  fought  it  out  till  they  all  died  with 
him,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  called  an 
offering,  or  libation  (5).  The  other  commanders  had 
but  afmall  number  of  atterdants  of  this  fort,  but  Ser- 
torius had  many  thoufands  who  offered  up  themfelves, 
and  vowed  to  facrifice  "their  lives  with  his.  And  it  is 
reported,  that  when  his  army  was  defeated  near  a  city 
in  Spain,  and  the  enemy  prefled  hard  upon  them,  the 
Spaniards  took  no  care  for  themfelves,  but  being  totally 
follicitous  to  fave  Sertorius,  they  took  him  upon  their 
moulders,  and  paiTed  him  from  one  to  another,  till 
they  had  conveyed  him  into  the  city;  and  when  they 
had  thus  placed  their  General  in  fafety,  every  one  pro- 
vided afterwards  for  his  own  fecurity. 

Nor  were  the  Spaniards  alone  ambitious  to  ferve  him, 
but  the  Roman  foldiers  a!(b  that  came  out  (/Italy  were 
impatient  to  be  under  his  command.  For  when  Per- 
penna  Vento,  who  was  of  the  fame  faction  with  Sertorius, 
came  into  Spain  with  great  riches,  and  a  powerful 
army,  and  defigned  to  make  war  againft  iVHeHus  by 
himfelf,  his  own  foldiers  oppofcd  it  and  difcourfed 
continually  of  the  great  fame  and  merit  of  Sertorius. 
This  was  no  fmall  mortification  to  Perpenna,  who  was 

proud 

or  kill  themfelves  in  cafe  he  was  de  bell  Gall.  lib.  3.  This  cuftom 

defeated  ;  which  was   a  point  of  has  likewife    been  praftifed     iu 

honour   wherein    none    of  them  other  countries, 

were  ever  known  to  fail.    C»f...           B  a  (i)  There 
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proud  of  his  family  and  his  riches.  And  when  they 
afterwards  underftood  that  Pompey  had  pafled  thePyrc- 
naean  mountains,  they  took  up  their  arms,  laid  hold  on 
their  enfigns,  called  upon  Perpenna  to  lead  them  to  Ser- 
torius,  and  threatened  him,  that  if  he  refufed  it,  they 
would  go  and  place  themfelves  under  a  commander  who 
was  able  to  defend  himfelf  and  thofe  that  ferved  him. 
This  forced  Perpenna  to  yield  to  their  defires,  and  im- 
mediately joining  with  Sertorius,  he  added  to  his  army 
fifty-three  cohorts.  When  all  the  cities  on  this  fide  of 
the  river  Iberus  alfo  united  their  forces  together  under 
his  command,  his  army  grew  very  numerous  ;  for  they 
flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.  But  as  they  were  a 
T.ifh  diforderly  multitude,  and  continually  Galled  upon 
him  to  charge  the  enemy,  being  impatient  of  delay.,, 
this  gave  great  uneafmefs  to  Sertorius,  who  at  firft  drove 
to  reflrain  them  by  reafon  and  perfuafion  ;  but  when  he 
perceived  them  refraftory  and  unfealbnably  violent,  he 
gave  way  to  tlieir  impetuous  defires,  and  permitted" 
them  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  being  repulfed,  yet  not  totally  routed,  he  hoped 
they  would  become  more  obedient  to  his  commands  for 
the  future ;  which  happening  as  he  conjectured,  he  foon 
refcued  them,  and  brought  them  fafe  into  his  camp-, 
After  a  few  days  being  willing  to  encourage  tlrem  again, 
when  he  had  called  all  his  army  together,  he  caufed 
two  horfes  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  the  one  old, 
feeble,  and  lean,  the  other  large  and  ilrong,  with  a  very- 
fair,  thick,  long  tail.  Near  to  the  lean  horfe  he  placed 
a  tallflYong  man,  and' near  to  the  Ilrong  one  a  little  man 
of  a  defpicable  appearance.  At  a  fignal  given,  the 
Ilrong  man  took  hold  of  the  weak  horfe's  tail  with  both 
his  hands,  and  drew  it  to  him  with  his  whole  force,  as  if 
he  would  pull  it  off"  at  once  •,  the  other  man  in  the  mean 
time  began  to  pluck  off  hair  by  hair  the  great  horfe's 
tail.  When  the  ftfong  man  had  laboured  much  m 
vain,  and  made  himfelf  the  jeft  of  all  the  fpe&ators,  her 
gave  over ;  but  the  weak  little  man  in  afhort  time,  and 
with  great  eafe,  pulled  off  every  hair  from  the  great 
horfe's  tail.  Then  Sertorius  rote  up,  and  fpoke  to  his. 

army 
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after  this  manner:  "You  fee,  fellow- fold iers,  that 
perfeverance  is  more  efficacious  than  force.  Many  things 
*'  which  can  not  be  overcome  when  they  are  together,  are 
"fubdued  by  degrees  when  they  are  feparated.  Afliduity 
"  isr.efiftlefs,and  i  n  time  over  throws  and  deftroys  the  great 
"  eft  powers  whatever;  time  being  the  friend  andafliftantof 
*'  thofe  who  have  judgment  to  wait  for  the  opportunities  he 
*'  affords,  and  the  deftruclive  enemy  of  fuch  as  areunfeafan- 
"  ably  urging  and  jprcffing  forward."  By  Rich  inventions 
•and  difcourfes,  wherewith  he  frequently  entertained  them, 
he  reftrained  the  temerity  of  the  barbarians,  and  taught 
them  to  wait  the  beft  opportunities  of  fighting. 

But  of  all  his  remarkable  exploits  and  ftratagems  in 
war,  none  raifed  greater  admiration,  than  that  which 
fae  put  in  practice  againft  the  Charicitani,  a  people  liv- 
ing beyond  the  river  Tagus,  who  inhabited  neither  cities 
nor  towns,  but  dwelt  on  a.  vail  high  hill,  in  the  deep 
<3.ens  and  caves  of  the  rocks,  the  mouths  of  which  open 
all  towards  the  north.  The  country  below  is  a  clayifh 
chalky  foil ;  and  being  alfo  light  and  porous,  it  is  apt 
to  be  crumbled  and  broken  into  powder,  and  is  not  firm 
.enough  to  bear  any  one  that  treads  upon  it ;  and  if 
touched  in  the  leaft,  it  flies  about  like  aflies,  or  un- 
Haked  lime.  In  any  .danger  of  war,  thefe  people  de- 
fcend  into  their  caves,  and  carrying  in  their  booty  along 
with  them,  are  free  from  all  fear,  and  think  themfelves 
invincible.  And  when  Sertorius,  being  at  fomediftance 
from  Metellus,  had  placed  his. camp  near  this  Hll,  they 
treated  him  with  contempt  and  infult,  imagining  that 
he  retired  into  thofe  parts,  being  overthrown  by  the 
Romans.  Sertorius,  either  refenting  this  affront,  or  being 
unwilling  to  be  thought  to  fly  from  his  enemies,  rode 
thither  early  in  the  morning  to -view  the  fituation  of  the 
place  ;  but  finding  there  was  no  way  to  come  at  it,  as 
he  rode  about  threatening  them  in  vain,  he  took  notice 
that  the  wind  raifed  the  duft,  and  carried  it  up  towards 
the  caves  of  the  Characitani,  the  mouths  of  which,  as 
we  laid  before,  opened  towards  the  north.  The  north 
wind  which  fome.  call  Caecias,  .prevails  moft  in  thofe 
parts,  and  is  engendered  out  of  the  moifl  and  marfliy 
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plains  and  the  mountains  covered  with   fhow ;  and  in 
the  heat  of  furnmer  being  fupplied  and  encreafed  by 
the  melting  of  the   ice  on   the  peaks   of  the  northern 
hills,  it  blows  a  delightful  frefh  gale,  which  recreates 
the  Characitani,  and  refrefhes  their  cattle  all  the  day 
long.      Sertorius   confidering    well    all   circumftances, 
wherein  either  the  information  of  the  inhabitants,  or  his 
own  obfervation  had   inftructed  him,  commanded  his 
foldiers  to  (hovel  up  a  great  quantity  of  this  light  dully 
earth,  to  heap  it  up  together,  •  and  make  a  mount  of  it 
over  againft  the  hill  wherein  thefe  barbarous  people  re- 
fided ;  who  imagining  that  all  this  preparation  was  for 
the  raifmg  of  a  fort  in  order  to  attack  them,  laughed  at 
it  at  firft  as  a  ridiculous  impracticable  defign ;  however 
he  continued  the  work   till    the    evening  ,  and    then 
brought  liis  foldiers  back  into  their  camp.     The   next 
.  morning,  when  a   gentle  breeze   arofe,  and  moved  the 
lighteft  parts  of  the  earth,  and  difperfed  it  about  like 
fmoke,  and  when   the   fun   coming   to  be  higher,  the 
bluflering  northerly  wind  had  covered  the  hills  with  the 
dud,  fome  of  the   foldiers  turned  this  new  mount  of 
earth  over  and   over,   and '  broke  the  clods  of  clay  in 
pieces,    whilft  others  on    horfeback    rode   through  it 
backward  and    forward,  and  raifed   a   cloud   of  duft, 
which  being  committed  to  the  wind,  was  blown  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  Characitani,  the  entrances  into  which 
were  all  towards  the  north;  and  there  being  no  other 
vent  or  paflage,  than  that  through  which  the  wind  rufh- 
ed  in  upon  them,  it  quickly  blinded  their  eyes,  and  filled 
their  lungs,  and  caufed  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  as  they 
could  draw  in  nothing  but  a   fuflbcating   air  mingled 
with  ftreams  of  chlft ;  fo  that  after  they  had  with  great 
difficulty  held  out  two  days,  they   furrendered  on  the 
third.     This  fuccefs   added  not  fo  much  to  the  power 
of  Sertorius,  as  it  encreafed  his  glory,  in   letting  the 
world  fee  that  he  was  able  to  conquer  thofe  places  by 
art,  which  were  impregnable  by  arms. 

He  was  generally  fuccefsful  during  the  whole  war 
againfl  Metellus,  who  by  reafon  of  his  age  and  his  flow- 
temper  was  not  able  to  refill  the  activity  and  bravery 

of 
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«f  Sertorius,  who  commanded  a  light  army,  more  like 
a  band  of  robbers,  than  a  body  of  regular  foldiers.  But 
•when  Pompey  alfo  had  pafled  over  the  Pyrenaean  moun- 
tains, and  Sertorius  had  pitched  his  camp  over-againft 
him,  where  both  of  them  gave  the  utmoft  proofs  of  their 
bravery,  and  of  their  fkill  both  in  contriving  ft ratagems 
and  defeating  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  when  it  was  found 
Sertorius  had  the  advantage,  he  was  highly  cele- 
brated even  in  Rome  itfelf,  as  the  moil  able  commander 
of  his  time.  For  Pornpey's  reputation  was  then  at  the 
higheft,  after  his  remarkable  exploits  under  Sylla,  which 
had  induced  that  General  to  confer  on  him  the  furname 
of  Great,  and  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
even  before  his  beard  was  grown.  And  this  it  was 
which  made  many  of  the  cities  which  were  then  under 
the  power  of  Sertorius  tocaft  their  eyes  on  Pompey,  and 
inclined  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  But  they  were 
deterred  from  it  by  that  fuccefs  which  Sertorius  obtain- 
ed near  the  city  of  Lauron,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  all.  For  as  foon  as  Sertorius  had  laid  fiege  to  Lau- 
ron, Pompey  came  with  his  whole  army  to  relieve  it ; 
and  there  being  a  bill  near  the  city  very  advantageouf- 
ly  fituated,  they  both  made  hafte  to  feize  upon  it.  But 
Sertorius  got  pofleflion  of  it  firft ;  and  Pompey  having 
drawn  down  fois  forces,  was  not  ferry  that  it  had  thus 
Succeeded,  for  he  imagined  that  he  had  hereby  en- 
clofed  his  enemy  between  his  own  army  and  the  city, 
and  fent  in  a  meflenger  to  the  citizens  of  Lauron,  to  bid 
them  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  corns  upon  their  walls, 
where  they  might  fee  Sertorius  himfelf  befieged.  Ser- 
torius perceiving  their  intentions,  laughed  and  faid, 
"  He  would  now  teach  Sylla's  fcholar  (for  fo  he  called 
Pompey  in  derifion)  "  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  General  to 
"  look  behind  rather  than  before  him  -"  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  gave  the  befiegcd  an  opportunity  of  feeing  fix 
thoufand  foldiers  which  he  had  left  in  his  former  camp, 
from  whence  he  marched  out  to  take  the  hill ;  fo  that  if 
Pompey  mould  aflault  him,  they  v/ere  ready  to  fall  up- 
on his  rear.  Pompey  difcovered  this  too  late,  and  not 
daring  to  give  battle  for  fear  of  being  encompafled 
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in  on  every  fide,  and  yet  being  afhamcd  to  leave  his 
friends  and  confederates  in  fuch  extreme  danger,  was 
forced  to  fit  full  aiid  lee  them  ruined  before  his  face; 
for  the  befieged  defpairing  of  relief,  delivered  up  them- 
felves  to  Sertorius,  who  Ipared  their  lives,  and  granted 
them  their  liberties,  but  burnt  their  city  ^  which  he 
did  not  out  of  anger  or  cruelty,  (for  of  all  commanders 
that  ever  were,  Sertorius  feems  the  leafl  to  have  indulged 
thefe  paflions)  but  only  that  he  might  humble  and  mor- 
tify the  admirers  of  Pompey,  and  that  it  might  be  re- 
ported among  the  Spaniards,  that  though  he  was  fo 
near  as  almoll  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  fire  which  burnt 
down  the  city  of  his  confederates,  he  did  not  dare  to 
relieve  them. 

Sertorius  fuftained  fome  lodes  in  thefe  wars,  but  he 
was  always  invincible  himfelf,  and  it  was  by  other  com- 
manders under  him  that  he  fuffered  ;  and  he  was  more 
f.dmired  for  being  able  to  repair  his  lofies,  than  the  Ro- 
man generals  were  for  gaining  the   advantages  againfl 
him.     Thus  it  happened   at  the  battle  of  Sucro  againfl 
Pompsy,  and  at  the  battle  near  Turia,  againft  him  and 
Metellus  together.     It  is  reported  that  the  battle  near 
the  city  of  Sucro  was  occasioned  by  the  impatience  of 
Pompey,  who  was  afraid  left  Metellus  mould  fhare  with 
hirn  in  the  victory,  and  by  the  willingnefs  of  Sertorius 
to  fight  with  him  before  the  arrival  of  Metellus.    How- 
ever, Sertorius  delayed  the  battle  till  the  evening,  confi- 
dering  that  the  darknefs  of  the  night  would  be   a  great 
difadvantage  to  his  enemies  either  in  flight  or  purfuit, 
as  they  were  ftrangers,  and   had   no  knowledge  of  the 
country.     When  the  fight  began,  it  happened  that  Ser- 
torius was  not  placed  directly  againfl  Pompey,  but  againft 
Afranius,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the -Roman 
army,  as  he  commanded   the   right  wing  of  his  own. 
But  when  he  underflood  tint  his  left  wing  began  to  give 
way  to  the  furious  affaults  of  Pompey,   he  committed 
the  care  of  his  right   wing   toother  commanders,  and 
made  hafte  to  relieve  thofe   in  diftrefs ;    and  rallying 
tome  that  were  flying,  and  encouraging  others  thattflill 
kept  their  ranks,  he  renewed  the  fight,  routed  the -ene- 
my, 
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my,  and  brought  Pompey  into  great  danger  of  his  life, 
•who  being  wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horfe,  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  ^  for  the  Africans  who  were  with  Serto- 
rius, having  taken  Pompey's  horfe  adorned  with  gold, 
and  covered  with  rich  trappings,  quarrelled  about  di- 
viding of  the  fpoil,  and  gave  over  the  purfuit.  Af  rani  us 
in  the  mean  time,  as  foon  as  Sertorius  had  left  his  right 
wing  to  afiift  the  other  part  of  his  army,  overthrew  all 
that  oppofed  him,  and  purfued  them  to  their  camp,  fell 
in  with  them,  and  plundered  them  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
knowing  nothing  of  Pompey's  overthrow,  nor  being  able 
to  reftrain  his  foldiers  from  pillaging.  In  the  mean  time 
Sertorius  returning  with  victory,  fell  upon  the  forces  of 
Afranius,  which  were  in  diforder,  and  flew  great  num- 
bers of  them.  The  next  morning  he  came  into  the 
field  again  well  armed,  and  offered  battle ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  Metellus  was  near,  he  drew  off, and  decamp- 
ed, faying,  "  If  that  old  woman  had  not  been  here,  I 
"  would  have  whipped  die  boy  foundly,  and  fent  him 
"back  to  Rome." 

He  was  at  this  time  much  concerned  for  the  lofs  of 
his  hind,  which  could  no  where  be  found  ;  for  thereby 
he  was  deftitute  of  an  admirable  contrivance  to  encou- 
rage the  barbarians,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  mod 
flood  in  need  of  it.  But  fbme  of  his  men  as  they  were 
wandering  in  the  night  chanced  to  .meet  her ;  and  know- 
ing her  by  her  colour,  they  immediately  carried  her  to 
Sertorius.  He  having  thus  recovered  her,  promifed 
them  that  found  her  a  generous  reward  provided  they 
would  not  tell  of  it,  and  concealed  her  very  carefully. 
A  few  days  after  he  appeared  in  pubiick  with  a  very 
chearful  look,  and  declared  to  the  chief  commanders  of 
•the  barbarians,  that  the  Gods  had  foretold  him  in  a 
dream,  that  fome  remarkable  good  fortune  mould  fud- 
denly  attend  him ;  and  whilll  he  was  feated  on  his  tri- 
bunal to  anfwer  the  petitions  of  thofe  who  applied  to 
him,  the  keepers  of  the  hind  let  her  loofe,  and  fhe  no 
foomer  .efpied  Sertorius,  but  (he  ran  bounding  towards 
him  with  great  joy,  leaped  on  the  tribunal,  laid  her 
head  on  his  lap,  and  licked  his  hands  with  her  accuf- 
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tomed  familiarity.  Sertorins  in  return flroaked  and  ca- 
reffed  her  with  all  the  tokens  of  a  real  tendernefs  and 
affection,  infomuch  that  he  wept  for  joy.  All  the 
fpectators  were  immediately  filled  with  aftonifhment, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  his  houfe  with  clap- 
ping of  hands  and  loud  fhouts  of  joy,  confidering  him 
as  above  the  rank  of  common  men,  and  as  a  perfon 
highly  favoured  of  the  Gods  ;  which  belief  confirmed 
•their  courage,  and  gave  them  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  in 
their  future  undertakings. 

When  he  had  reduced  his  enemies  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity for  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  give  them 
battle  in  the  plains  near  Saguntum,  to  hinder  them  from 
foraging  and  plundering  the  country.  Both  parties 
fought  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  and  Memmius,  the 
greatefl  commander  in  Pompey's  army,  was  (lain  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  -,  but  Sertorius  overthrew  all  before 
him,  and  with  great  ilaughter  of  his  enemies  prefled 
forward  towards  Metellus.  He  making  a  brave  refit- 
tance,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  one  of  his 
years,  was  wounded  with  a  lance.  All  the  Romans  who 
law  or  heard  of  this  were  feized  with  fhame  at  the 
thought  of  having  thus  abandoned  their  General,  but 
•at  the  fame  time  were  infpired  with  fury  againft  their 
enemies ;  fo  that  having  covered  Metellus  with  their 
fhields,  and  brought  him  off  in  fafety,  they  valiantly 
repulfed  the  Spaniards.  Thus  victory  changed  fides, 
and  Sertorius,  that  he  might  afford  a  more  fecure  re- 
treat to  his  army,  and  that  more  forces  might  be  raifed 
with  greater  eafe,  retired  into  a  flrong  city  in  the  mourir- 
tains  :  and  thougrh  it  was  the  lead  of  his  intention  to 
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fuftain  a  fiege,  yet  he  began  to  repair  the  walls,  and  to 
fortify  the  gates.  By  this  he  deluded  his  enemies,  who 
"came  and  fat  down  before  the  town,  hoping  to  take  it 
without  much  refiftance,  and  gave  over  the  purfuit  of 
the  Spaniards,  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  gather 
together  again,  and  to  raife  new  forces  for  Sertorius,  who 
had  fent  commanders  to  all  their  cities,  with  orders 
when  they  had  fufficiently  encreafed  their  numbers,  to 
fend  him  word  of  it.  This  news  he  no  {boner  received, 

but 
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but  he  fallied  out  and  forced  his  way  through  his  ene- 
mies, and  eafily  joined  the  reft  of  his  army.     Having 
received  this  confiderablc  reinforcement,  he  fell  upon 
the  Romans  again,  and  by  fiercely  aflaulting  them,  by 
alarming  them  on   all  fides,    by  enfnaring,   encompaf- 
fmg,  and  laying  ambufhes  for  them,  he  cut  off  all  their 
provifions  by  land,  while  with  his  (hips  of  war  arid  pi- 
ratical veflelshe  kept  all  the  coaft  in  awe,  and  hindered 
their   recruits  by  fea.     By  this  conduct  he  forced  the 
Roman  general  to  diflodge,  and  to  feparate  from  one 
another.   Metellus  departed  into  Gaul,  and  Pompey  win- 
tered among  the  Vaccaeans  in  a  wretched  condition.  Be- 
ing in  extreme  want  of  money,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
fenate,  to  inform  them  that  if  they  did  not  fpeeedily  fup- 
ply  him,  he  muft  draw  off  his  army ;  for  he  had  al- 
ready fpent  his  own  eftate  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try.    To  thefe  extremities  the  greateft  and  mod  power- 
ful commanders  of  the  age  were  reduced  by  the  (kill  and 
valour  of  Sertorius  •,  and  it  was  the  common  opinion  in 
Rome,  that   he  would  be  fooner  in  Italy  than  Pompey. 
How  far  Metellus  was  terrified  by  him,  and  at  how  high 
a  rate  he  efleemed  him,  he  plainly  declared,  when  he 
offered  by  proclamation  to  any  Roman  that  mould  kill 
him  an  hundred  talents   and  twenty  thoufand  acres  of 
land,  and  leave,  if  he   were  banifhed,  to  return ;  at- 
tempting to  deftroy  him  by  treachery  when  he  defpaired 
of  ever  being  able  to  overcome  him  in  open  war.     And 
when  afterwards  he  gained  fome  advantage  in  a  fight 
againft  Sertorius,  he    was  fo  wonderfully  pleafed   and 
tranfported  with  his  good  fortune,  that  he  caufed  him- 
felf  to  be  ftyled  Imperator,  and  fuffered  all   the  cities 
through  which  he  paifed  to  honour  him  with  altars  and 
facrifices  ^  where   indulging   himfelf  in  fplendid  enter- 
tainments, he  would  fit  drinking  in  his  triumphal  robes, 
with  garlands  upon  his  head,    while  images  of  viclory 
were  introduced  by  the  motion  of  machines   bringing 
in  with  them  crowns  and  trophies  of  gold  to  prefent  to 
him,  and  companies  of  young  men  and  women  danced 
before   him,  and  complimented  him  with  fongs  of  joy 
and  triumph.     But  he  rendered  himfelf  defervedly  ridi- 
culous 
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culous  by  being  fo  exceffively  elated  with  the  thoughts 
of  purfuing  one  that  retired  of  his  own  accord,  and  for 
having  once  got  the  better  of  him,  whom  he  ufed  to  call 
Sylla's  fugitive,  and  his  forces  the  remainder  of  the  fcat- 
tei  ed  troops  of  Carbo. 

The  gene.rofity  of  Sertorius  fignally  appeared  when 
he  appointed  a  fenate,  and  called  together  all  the  Ro- 
man fenators  who  fled  from  Jxome,  and  came  and  re- 
filled with  him.  Out  pf  thefe  he  chofc  Praetors  and 
Quseftors,  and  fettled  his  government  according  to  the 
Roman  laws  and  confti  unions.  And  though  he  made 
iiic  of  the  arms,  riches,  and  cities  of  the  Spaniards,  yet 
lie  would  never  permit  them  fo  much  as  to  mention 
any  thing  of  government,  but  let  Roman  officers  and 
commanders  over  them,  whereby  lie  fhowed  that  his 
defign  was  to  reftore  liberty  to  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
increafe  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  againft  them.  For 
he  was  a  fmcere  lover  of  his  country,  and  had  a  great  .de  • 
lire  to  return  home ;  but  in  his  adverfe  fortune  he  fhowed 
an  undaunted  courage,  and  never  made  any  mean  fub- 
rniilions  to  his  enemies  ;  and  when  he  was  in  profpe- 
rity,  and  in  the  height  of  his  victories,  he  fent  word 
to  Metellus  and  Pompey,  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  live  a  private  life,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  return  home,  declaring,  that  he  had  rather  be  the 
meaneft  citizen  in  Rome,  than  fuprerne  commander  of 
the  whole  world  in  any  place  befides.  It  is  thought 
that  his  great  defire  to  revifit  his  country  was  not  a 
little  increafed  by  the  refpect  which  he  had  for  his 
mother,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  his  tender 
years,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  Upon  whom 
he  had  placed  his  entire  .affection:  and  after  his  friends 
I'-vl  fent  for  him  into  Spain  to  be  their  General,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  of  his  mother's  death,  he  almofl  destroyed 
hirnf  If  with  grief-,  for  he  lay  feven  days  together 
v/ithout  giving  the  word  to  the  foldiers,  or  being  feen 
by  the  neareft  of  his  friends.  And  when  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  army  and  performs  of  the  greateft 
.Mote  came  about  his  tent,  they  .with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed with  him  at  laft  to  come  abroad  and  fpeak  to  his 
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loldiers,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, which'we're  in  a  profperous  conditon.  By  all  this 
it  appears  that  he  was  of  a  rnild  and  compalfionate  tem- 
per, and  naturally  inclined  to  eafe  and  repofe,  and  that 
he  accepted  of  the  command  of  an  army  contrary  to  his 
own  diipofition  ;  for  not  being  able  to  live  in  fafety,  he 
was  forced  by  his  enemies  to  take  arms,  and  to  have 
reconrfe  to  war  for  the  neceflary  defence  of  his  perfon. 

His  treaty  with  Mithridates  is  a  flrong  proof  of  his 
magnanimity.  That  Prince,  after  he  had  been  over- 
thrown by  Syl'la,  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  like  a  vi- 
gorous wreftler  defirous  to  try  another  fall,  was  again 
endeavouring  to  re-eftablifh  his  power  in  Afia.  At 
this  time  the  great  fame  of  Sertorius  was  frequently  ce- 
lebrated in  all  places ;  and  the  merchants  who  failed  from 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  to  Afia,  entertained  the 
Afiaticks  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  with  account:; 
of  Sertorius's  exploits  as  with  a  kind  of  foreign  merchan 
dize  which  they  imported.  Mirhridates  \vas  earneftly 
defirous  to  lend  an  efnbafiy  to  him,  being  alfo  highly 
encouraged  to  it  by  his  heading  flatterers,  who  corn- 
faring  Mithfidates  to  Pyrvhus,  and  Sertorius  to  Hanni- 
bal, perfuaded  him  that  the  Romans  would  never  be  able 
to  make  any  confiderable  reliitance  againft  fuch  a  genius 
and  fuch  great  power,  when  they  fhould  be  attacked  at 
once  by  the  ableft  General  and  the  greateft  King  in  the 
univcrfc.  Mtthridates  therefore  fent  his  ambaffadors  into 
'Spain,  with  letters  to  Sertorius,  in  which  he  offered  to 
mpport  him  with  money  and  (hips  to  enable  him  to 
continue  the  war,  provided  Sertorius  would  fecure  to 
him  the  poiMion  of  all  he  had  furrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  treaty  with  Sylla. 

As  foon  as  thefe  ambatladors  were  arrived,  Sertorius 
aiTembled  his  council,  which  he  had  named  the  Senate. 
The  reft  entirely  approved  of  the  conditions,  and  were 
defiroos  immediately  to  accept  of  the  offer,  as  Mithri- 
dates  defired  nothing  of  them  but  a  name,  and  an  empty 
title  to  places  not  in  their  power  to  difpofe  of,  in  re- 
compence  of  which  he  would  fupply  them  with  what 
they  then  moft  \ranted.  But  Sertorius  would  by  no 
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means  agree  to  it,  declaring,  that  as  he  was  willing 
that  Mithridates  fhould  reign  over  Bithynia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  countries  accuftomed  to  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  not  belonging  to  Rome,  fo  he  could  never 
confent  that  he  mould  feize  or  detain  a  province,  which 
the  Romans  having  firft  poflefled  by  a  juft  title  were 
deprived  of  by  him,  and  which  he  afterwards  loft  in 
war  to  Fimbria,  and  at  laft  had  quitted  upon  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Sylla ;  for,  faid  he,  "  It  is  my  duty  to 
"  enlarge  the  Roman  dominions  by  my  victories,  and 
44  not  to  encreafe  my  own  power,  by  the  diminution 
"  of  the  Roman  territories  :  for  a  generous  man,  though 
"  he  willingly  accepts  of  victory,  when  it  comes  ac- 
"  companied  with  honour,  yet  will  not  even  defend  him- 
"  felf,  or  fave  his  own  life,  upon  terms  that  are  dif- 
"  honourable." 

When  this  was  related  to  Mithridates,  he  was  ftruck 
with  admiration,    and   faid  to    his    intimate    friends, 
"  What  will  Sertorius  enjoin  us  to  do,  when  he  comes 
"  to  be   feated  in  the  fenate-houfe   in  Rome,  who  at 
"  prefent,  when  he  is  driven  out  as  far  as  the  Atlantick 
"  ocean,  fets  bounds  to  our  kingdom,  and  threatens  us 
tc  with  war,  if  we  attempt  the  recovery  of  Afia?"  How- 
ever  they  came  to  this  agreement,    which    was  rati- 
fied by  oath,   that  Mithridates  mould  enjoy    the  free 
poffeflion  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,    that  Sertorius 
mould  fend  him  foldiers,  and  a  General  for  his  army, 
and  that  the  King  in  return  mould  fupply   him  with 
three  thoufand  talents,  and  forty  mips.     Marcus  Ma- 
rius  a  Roman  fenator,  who  had  quitted  Rome  to  follow 
Sertorius,  was  fent  General  into  Afia,  by  whofe  conduct 
when  Mithridates  had  reduced  divers  of  the  Afiatick  ci- 
ties, Marius  made  his  entrance  with  the  rods  and  axes 
carried  before  him,  and  Mithridates  followed  in  the  fer- 
cond  place,  voluntarily  waiting  upon  him.     However 
fome  of  thefe  cities  he   fet  at  liberty,  and  others   he 
freed  from  taxes,  fignifying  to  them,  "  that  thefe  pri- 
"  vileges  were  granted  to  them  by  the  favour  of  Ser- 
"  torius."     By  this  means  Afia,  which  had  been  mife- 
rably  tormented  by  the  infatiablenefs  of  the  publicans, 

and 
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and  opprefled  by  the  inlblent  pride  and  covetoufnefs 
of  the  ioldiers,  was  infpired  with  hopes,  and  wifhed 
for  that  change  of  government  which  they  expected  from 
Sertorius. 

But  in  Spain  the  fenators  and  others  of  the  nobility, 
who  were   about  Sertorius,  and  equal  to  him  in  rank 
and  dignity,  had  no  fooner  conceived  hopes  of  being  able 
to  make  head  againfl  their  enemies,  arid  got  the  better 
of  their  fears,  but  envy  immediately  and  fenfelefs  jea- 
loufies  inflamed  their  minds  againft  Sertorius.     Thefe 
were  headed  by  Perpenna,  who  being  infolently  vain  of 
his  noble  birth,  was  ambitious  of  the  fupreme  command., 
He  began  with  uttering    ieditious  difcourks  in  private 
amongft  his  intim;uL-  fiends.     "  What  evil  genius,  faid 
"  he,  hurries  us  perpetually  from  worfe  to  worfe  ?  We 
"  who  difdained,  when  we  were  at  home,  to  obey  the 
"  dictates  of  Sylla,  who  has  the  dominion  both  of  fea 
"  and  land,  are   ccme  hither  to  our   deftrudion,  ho- 
"  ping  to  enjoy  liberty,  where  we  have  made  ourfelves 
"  voluntary  ilaves,  and  are   become   the  contemptible 
"  guards  and  attendants  of  the  banilhed    Sertorius  -, 
w  he  gives  us  a  name  that  renders  us   ridiculous  to  all 
"  that  hear  it,  calling  us  the  fenate,  though  we  undergo 
.  "  the  fame  labour,  are  fubject  to  the  fame  commands, 
"  and  expofed  to  the  lame  infolence  with  the  Spaniards 
"  and  Lufitanians."     By  thefe  difcourfes  he  continual- 
ly, feduced  them ;  and  many  who  could  not  be  brought 
to    rebel    openly   againft   Sertorius,  fearing   his   great 
power  and  authority,  were  prevailed  on    to  endeavour 
to  deftroy  his  intereft  Iccretly.     For  by  abufmg  the  Lu- 
fitanians and    Spaniards,    by  inflicting  fevere   punim- 
ments  upon   them,  by  raifmg   exorbitant  taxes,  and  by 
pretending   that  all  this  was  done  by  the  command  of 
Sertorius,  they  caufed  great  troubles,  and  made  many 
cities  revolt :  and  thofe  who  were  fent  to  mitigate  and 
heal   thefe   differences,    rather    exafperated   them,  en- 
creafed  the  number   of  his  enemies,  and  left  them  at 
their  return  more  obftinate  and   rebellious  than    they 
found  them.     This  ib    highly  incentld   Sertorius,  and 
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caufed  fo  great  an  alteration  in  his  former  clemency 
and  humanity,  that  he  behaved  with  great  injuftice  and 
cruelty  towards  the  fons  of  the  Spaniards  who  were 
educated  at  Ofca,  putting  fome  of  them  to  death,  and 
felling  others. 

c* 

In  the  mean  time  Perpenna  having  encreafed  the 
number  of  his  confpirators,  drew  in  Manlius  a  chief 
commander  in  the  army.  This  Manlius  was  at  that 
time  in  love  with  a  boy,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  affec- 
tion difcovered  the  whole  confpiracy  to  him,  and  pref- 
fed  him  to  neglect  his  rivals,  and  referve  himfelf 
wholly  for  him,  who  was  to  be  a  great  man  very  foon. 
The  youth  having  a  greater  inclination  for  Aufidius, 
difclofed  all  to  him,  which  much  furprized  and  amazed 
him;  for  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  confederacy,  but  knew 
not  that  Manlius  was  engaged  in  it ;  but  when  the 
youth  began  to  name  Perpenna,  Gracinus,  and  others, 
who  he  knew  very  well  were  confpirators,  he  was  very 
much  terrified  and  aftonifhed,  and  made  light  of  it  to 
the  youth,  bidding  him  not  regard  what  Manlius  faid, 
who  was  a  vain  boafting  fellow.  However  he  went 
preiently  to  Perpenna,  and  giving  him  notice  of  the 
danger  they  were  in,  and  of  the  fhortnefs  of  their  time, 
defired  him  immediately  to  put  their  defigns  in  execu- 
tion. When  all  the  confederates  had  confented  to  it, 
they  provided  a  meflenger  who  brought  feigned  letters 
to  Sertorius,  in  which  he  had  notice  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  of  a  great  flaugh- 
ter  made  of  his  enemies ;  and  as  Sertorius,  being  ex- 
tremely well  pleated,  was  facrificing  and  giving  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  his  profperous  fuccefs,  Perpenna  in- 
vited him  and  thofe  with  him  (who  were  all  confpi- 
rators) to  an  entertainment,  and  being  very  importu- 
nate, prevailed  with  him  to  come.  At  all  fuppers  and 
entertainments  where  Sertorius  wasprefent,  great  order 
and  decency  was  obferved  ;  for  he  would  not  endure  to 
hear  or  fee  any  thing  that  was  indecent,  fb  that  their 
freedom  and  mirth  was  always  modeft  and  moffenfive. 

But 
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Bat  in  the  midft  of  this  entertainment,  thofe  who 
fought  occafion  to  quarrrel,  fell  into  very  diflblute  dif* 
courfe,  and  pretending  to  be  very  drunk,  behaved  in 
a  very  infolent  manner,  on  purpofe  to  provoke  him. 
Sertorius  being  either  offended  with  their  ill  behaviour, 
or  fufpe&ing  their  defign  from  this  unufual  difrefpecl, 
and  from  their  manner  of  fpeaking  which  was  not  im- 
petuous enough  for  men  really  drunk,  changed  his  pof- 
ture  and  threw  himfelf  backward  on  his  couch,  as  one 
that  neither  heard  nor  regarded  them.  Then  Perpen- 
na  took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  as  he  was  drinking,  let 
it  fall  out  of  his  hand,  and  made  a  noife,  which  was  th6 
fign  agreed  on  among  them.  Upon  this  Antonius  who 
was  next  to  Sertorius,  immediately  wounded  him  with 
his  fword,  and  whilft  Sertorius  turned  >and  drove  to 
get  up,  Antonius  threw  himfelf  upon  his  breaft,  and 
held  both  his  hands,  fo  that  without  being  in  the  leaft 
able  to  defend  himfelf,  he  lay  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  who  fell  upon  him  and  dif- 
patched  him. 

Upon  the  firfl  news  of  his  death,  moft  of  the  Spa- 
niards left  the  confpirators,  and  fending  ambafladors 
to  Pompey  and  Metellus,  yielded  themfelves  up  to 
them.  Perpenna  attempted  to  do  fomething  with  thofe 
that  remained  -,  but  hs  made  fo  ill  ufe  of  Sertorius'i 
arms  and  preparations  for  war,  that  he  foon  made  it 
evident  to  all,  that  he  underftood  no  more  how  to  com- 
mand, than  he  knew  how  to  obey.  When  he  came  a- 
gainft  Pompey  he  was  foon  overthrown,  and  taken  pri- 
foner ;  neither  did  he  bear  this  lad  affliction  with  any 
dignity  ;  for  having  Sertorius's  papers  in  his  hands heof- 
fered  to  (how  Pompey  letters  from  perfons  of  confulr.r 
dignity,  and  of  the  higheft  quality  ->in  Rome,  written 
with  their  own  hands,  exprefly  to  invite  Sertorius  into 
.  Italy,  and  to  let  him  know  what  great  numbers  there 
were  that  earneftly  defired  to  alter  the  prefent  itate  of 
affairs,  and  to  make  a  change,  in  the  government.  Up  - 
on  this  occafion  Pompey  behaved  not  like  a  young  man, 
but  as  one  of  a  mature  and  folid  judgment j  whereby 

VOL,  IV.  C  he 
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he  freed  Rome  from  great  fears,  and  prevented  dange- 
rous innovations  ;  for  he  put  all  Sertorius's  papers  to- 
gether; and  burnt  them  without  reading  one  of  them  or 
fuffering  them  to  be  read  by  any  other  perfon,  and  cau- 
fed  Perpenna  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  left  by 
difcovering  the  names  of  the  writers  further  troubles 
and  revolutions  might  enfue. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  fome  were  taken  and 
flain  by  the  command  of  Pompey,  others  fled  into  Africa, 
and  were  attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  flew  them  with 
their  darts  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  not  one  of  them  was 
left  a  live,  except  only  Aufidius,  the  rival  ofManlius, 
who  hiding  himfelf,  or  not  being  much  enquired  after, 
died  an  old  man,  in  an  obfcure  village  in  Spain,  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  univerfally  hated; 
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kURIS  reports  that  Eumenes  the  Cardian  was  the 
fon  of  a  poor  waggoner  in  the  Thracian  Cherfo- 
neflis,  but  (i)  liberally  educated,  both  as  to 
learning  and  exercifes.  He  fays  that  while  he  \vas  but 
young,  Philip  patting  through  Cardia,  diverted  himfelf* 
with  feeing  the  exercifes  of  the  youth  of  that  place,  and 
that  as  Eumenes  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  them  by 
his  addrefs  and  activity,  Philip  was  fo  pleafed  with  him, 
as  to  take  him  into  his  fervice.  But  they  feem  to  fpeak 
more  probably,  who  tell  us,  that  Philip  advanced  Eu- 
menes for  the  friendfhip  he  bore  to  his  father,  whofe 
gueft  he  had  formerly  been.  After  the  death  of  Philip, 

he 

( i )  There  were  puWick  fchoola     ther  children  of  all  conditions  had 
in  all  their  towns  and  cities,  wbi-    a  privilege  of  going. 

fc  ^  (2)  After 
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he  continued  in  the  fervice  of  Alexander,  with  the  title 
of  his  principal  Secretary,  but  was  as  highly  refpected  by 
him  as  any  of  his  moft  intimate  friends,  being  efteem- 
ed  inferior  to  none  in  underftanding  or  fidelity  ^  fo  that 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops  in  the  expedition  againft  India,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  poft  of  Perdiccas,  when  Perdiecas  was  ad- 
vanced to  thatofHephaeftion  then  newly  deceafed. Where- 
fore after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Neoptolemus, 
who  had  been  Captain  of  his  guard,  faid,  "  That  him- 
"  felf  had  followed  Alexander  with  fhield  and  fpear,  but 
"  Eumenes  only  v^th  pen  and  paper,"  the  Macedonians 
laughed  athim,  as  knowing  very  well,  that  befide  other 
particular  marks  of  favour,  the  King  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  make  him  a  kinfman  to  himfelf  by  marriage. 
For  Alexander's  firfl  miftrefs  in  Afia,  by  whom  he  had 
his  fon  Hercults,  was  Barfine  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  ^ 
and  in  the  diftribution  of  the  Perfian  ladies  amongft  his 
captains  (2),  he  gave  one  of  her  fitters  named  Apame  to 
Ptolemy,  and  the  other  who  was  likewife  called  Barfine, 
to  Eumenes.  Notwithftanding  this  he  frequently  incur 
red  Alexander's  difpleafure,  particularly  once  by  means 
of  Hephaeftion.  For  Hephaeftion  having  afilgned  to  Euius- 
a  mufician  the  quarters  which  the  fervants  of  Eumenes 
had.' before  taken  for  their  mafter,  Eumenes  in  a  rage 
went  with  Mentor  (3)  to  Alexander,  and  upbraided  him, 
aloud,  telling  him,  "That  the  way  to  be  regarded  was  to 
"  throw  away  their  arms,  and  turn  muficians  or  trage- 
"  dians."  Alexander  at  firft  took  their  part,  and  chid  He 
phaeftiop.  But  foon  after  he  changed  his  mind,  and  was 
angry  with  Eumenes,  thinking  that  the  freedom  he  had 
taken  wasrafher  intended  as  an  affront  to  him,  than  a  com- 
plaint againft  Hephseftion.  Afterwards,  when  Nearchus 
was  to  be  fent  with  a  fleet  into  the  ocean,  Alexander  bor- 
rowed money  of  his  friends  (his  own  treafury  being  ex- 
haufted)  and  alked  three  hundred  talents  of  Eumtnes  ; 

but 

(2)  After  Alexander  had  efpoufed  the  better  to  conceal  the  fcandafr 
Statira  the  ekieit  daughter  of  Da-  of  thefe  nuptials  with  barbarians, 
rius,  and  beftowcd  the  youngeft  he  perfuaded  his  principal  officers 
named  Drypeiis  on  Hephseftion,  and  chief  favoyiites  to  do  the 

fame 
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but  he  fent  a  hundred  only,  pretending  that  it  was  nor 
without  great  difficulty  he  had  raifed  fo  much.  Alex- 
ander neither  complained,  nor  took  the  money ;  but 
gave  private  orders  to  fet  the  tent  of  Eumenes  on  fire., 
that  he  might  have  an  evident  proof  of  the  falfhood 
of  wljat  he  had  told  him,  when  his  money  was  carried 
out.  But  before  that  could  be  done  the  tent  was  con- 
fumed;  and  Alexander  repented  of  his  orders  when  it 
was  too  late;  for  all  his  papers  which  Eumenes  had  in 
his  cuilody,  were  burnt  on  that  occafion.  The  gold 
and  filver  which  was  melted  down  in  the  fire,  was  found 
to  be  more  than  athoufand  talents.  Alexander  however 
took  none  of  it ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  fevcral  Perfian 
princes  and  governors,  and  to  his  own  generals  and 
lieutenants,  bidding  them  fend  new  copies  of  the  pa^ 
pers  that  were  burnt,  and  ordered  them  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  Eumenes. 

Some  time  after,  another  difpute  happened  between 
him  and  Hephaeftion,  concerning  fome  prefent  that  had 
been  made  to  one  of  them ;  and  a  great  deal  of  re- 
proachful language  pafled  on  the  occafion.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  Eumenes  ftill  continued  in  favour,  till  the 
death  of  Hephaeftion,  which  happened  foon  after.  The 
King  being  extremely  grieved,  and  prefaming  that  all 
thofe  who  had  differed  with  him  in  his  lifetime,  now 
rejoiced  at  his  death,  behaved  with  great  feverity  to- 
wards them,  efpecially  towards  Eumenes,  whom  he  often 
upbraided  with  the  quarrels  which  he  had  had  with  He- 
phaeftion, and  the  reproaches  he  had  uttered  againft  him. 
But  he  being  a  man  of  great  art  and  addrefs,  endea- 
voured to  make  that  which  had  caufed  his  difgrace  turn 
to  his  advantage  by  zealoufly  feconding  the  extreme  de- 
fire  with  Alexander  exprefled  to  honour  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  fuggefting  divers  inventions  to  do  him  ho- 
nour, and  contributing  very  largely  and  readily  towards 
creeling  a  monument  for  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 

a  difpute 

fame   thing,    chufing    for   them         (3)  Mentor  was  the  brother  of 

eighty  virgins  out  of  the  mod  ho-  Mcmnon,    whofe  widow    Barfinc 

nouiable  familes  in  Perfia,  Quint,  was  Alexander's  miftrefs. 
Curt.  Lib,  A. 

C  3  (4)  There 
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a  difpute  happening  between  the  Phalanx  and  his  more 
intimate  friends,  Eumenes,  though  in  his  judgment  he 
inclined  to  the  latter,  yet  in  his  words  and  actions  flood 
neuter,  as  if  he  thought  it  unbecoming  him,  who  was  a 
flranger,  to  interpofe  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans. And  when  the  reft  of  Alexander's  friends  left  Baby- 
lon, he  (laid  behind,  and  in  a  great  meafure  pacified  the 
ibldiers,  and  difpofed  them  towards  an  accommodation. 
When  the  officers  had  agreed   among  themfelves,  and 
quelled  the  mutiny   of  the  foldiers,  they  (hared  the  fe- 
veral  provinces  and  governments  among  them  ;  Eume- 
nes  was  made  Governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlago- 
nia,  and  all  the  coaft  upon  the  Pontic  feaas  far  as  Tra- 
pezus,  which  at  that  time  was  not  fubjecl:  to  the  Mace- 
donians (for  Ariarathes  was  King  of  it)  but  Leonatus  and 
Antigonus,  with  a  great  army,  were  to  put  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  it.     Antigonus  who  was  now  grown  haughty, 
and  looked  on  all  other  men  with  contempt,  took  no 
notice  of  Perdiccas's  letters  ;  but  Leonatus  with  his  army 
came  down   into  Phrygia  for  the  fervice  of  Eumenes. 
However  being  vifited  by  Hecatasus  the  tyrant  of  the 
Cardians,  and  requefted  rather  to  relieve  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonians  that  were  befieged  in  Lamia,  he  refolved 
upon  that  expedition,  inviting  Eumenes  to  a  fhare  in  it, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  to  Hecataeus ;  for 
there  was  an  hereditary  feud  between  them  upon  fbme 
political  account ;  and  Eumenes  had  often  declared  open- 
ly, that  Hecatasus  was  a  tyrant,  and  had  exhorted  Alex- 
ander to  reftore  the  Cardians  to  their  liberty.     Where- 
fore at  this  time  alfo  he  declined  the  expedition  pro- 
pofed,  pretending  that  he  feared    left  Antipater,  who 
already  hated  him,  mould,  for  that  reafon,  and  to  gra- 
tify Hecataeus,  kill  him.     Leonatus  fo  far  believed  it  as 
to  impart  to  Eumenes  his  whole  defign,  which,  as  he 
publickly  gave  out,  was  to  aid  Antipater,  but  it   was 
in  truth   to  feize   the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ^  and  lie 
fhowed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  wherein  (he  invited 
him  to  Pella  and  promifed  to  marry  him.     But   Eu- 
menes, whether  he  feared  Antipater,  or  whether  he  de- 
ipaired  of  receiving  any  fervice  from  Leonatus,  \vhom 
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he  looked  upon  as  a  rafh,  violent,  and  unfleady  man, 
Hole  away  from  him  by  night  with  his  whole  equipage, 
which  confided  of  three  hundred  horfe,  and  two  hundred 
of  his  domefticks  well  armed,  and  with  all  his  treafure, 
which  amounted  to  five  thoufand  talents,  and  fled   to 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  hedifcoveredLeoijatus'sdefign,  and 
thereby  gained  great  intereft   with  him,  and  was  made 
one  of  his  council.     Soon  after,  Perdiccas  in  perfon,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  conducted  Eumenes  into 
Cappadocia,  and  having  taken  Ariarathes  prifoner,  and 
fubdued  the  whole  country,  declared  him   Governor  of 
it.     Eumenes  immediately  difpofed  of  the  chief  cities  to 
his  own  friends,  and  appointed  luch  perlbns  as  lie  him- 
felf  approved  captians  of  garrifons,  judges,  and  recei- 
vers of  the  revenues,  Perdiccas  not  at   all  interpofing. 
After  this,  he  departed  with  Perdiccas,  being  deiirous 
to  (how  his   refpect  to  him,  and  not  thinking  it  con- 
fident with  his  intereft  to  be  abfent  from  court.     But 
Perdiccas  imagining  that  he  mould  be  able  of  himfelf  to 
effect   what  he  had  been   contriving,  and   confidering 
that  the  provinces  he  left  behind  might  (land  in  need 
of  an  active  and  faithful  Governor,  difmiiled  Eumenes 
when  he  came  into  Cilicia,  under  colour  of  fending  him 
to  his   own  government,  but,  in   truth,  to  fecure  Ar- 
menia, which  was  bordering  upon  it,  and  was  unfettled 
through  the  practices  of  Neoptolemus.  This  Neoptolemus 
was  an  extremely  vain  and  arrogant  man.    Eumenes  en- 
deavoured to  reftrain  him  by  perluafion  and  argument ; 
and  perceiving  that  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  were  become 
very  infolent  and  ungovernable,  he  contrived  to  raiie  a 
body  of  horfe  that  might  be  able  to  keep  them  in  awe.  To 
this  end  he  granted  all  manner  of  immunities,  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  to  as  many  of  the  people  ol  the  country 
as  underftood  horfemanfhip.     He  likewife  bought  up  a 
great  number  of  horfes,  which  he  gave  among  fuch  of 
his   own   men   as   he  moft  confided  in,    inflaming  the 
courage  of  his   foldiers    by  many  gifts  and  honours, 
and  inuring  their  bodies  to  fervice  by  frequent  marches 
and  exercifes ;  fo  that  fome  of  the  Macedonians  \vere 
aftonifhed,  and  others  overjoyed,  to  fee  that  in  fo  fhort 

C  4  a  time 
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a  time  he  bad  got   together  no  lefs  than  fix  thoufand 
three  hundred  horfe  fit  for  fervice. 

When  Craterus  and  Antipater,  having  fubdued  Greece, 
•were  advanced  into  Afia,  with  an  intention  to  quell  the 
power  of  Perdiccas,  and  were  reported  to  defign  an  at- 
tack upon  Cappadocia,  Perdiccas  being  himfelf  to  march 
againft  Ptolemy,  made  Eumenes  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  forces  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia-  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  he  wrote  letters,  requiring  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus 
to  be  obedient  to  Eumenes,  and  giving  full  commiiTion 
to  Eumenes  to  manage  every  thing  as  he  thought  fit. 
Alcetas  abfolutely  refufed  to  ferve,  becaufe  his  Macedo- 
nians (he  faid)  were  afhamed  to  fight  againft  Antipater, 
and  loved  Craterus  fo  well,  that  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive him  for  their  commander.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  vifible  that  Neoptolemus  defigned  treachery  againft 
Eumenes ;  for  when  he  was  fent  for,  he  refufed  to  come, 
and  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Here  Eumenes 
firft  found  the  benefit  of  his  own  forefight  and  contri- 
vance ;  for  his  foot  being  beaten,  he  routed  Neoptolemus 
with  his  horfe,  and  took  all  his  baggage ;  and  clofely 
purfuing  the  phalanx  which  he  had  broken  and  diforder- 
ed,  he  obliged  the  men  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take 
an  oath  to  ferve  under  him.  Neoptolemus,  with  fomefew 
ftragglers  which  he  collected  together,  fled  to  Craterus 
and  Antipater.  Eumenes  had  juft  before  received  an  em- 
baffy  from  them,  inviting  him  over  to  their  party,  and 
promifing  to  fecure  him  in  the  government  he  was  al- 
ready poileffed  of,  to  add  others  to  it,  and  to  encreafe 
the  number  of  his  forces,  provided  of  an  enemy  he 
would  become  a  friend  to  Antipater,  and  of  a  friend 
would  not  become  an  enemy  to  Craterus.  To  which 
Eumenes  replied,  "  That  he  could  not  fo  fuddenly  be 
"  reconciled  to  his  old  enemy  Antipater,  efpecially  fmce 
"  he  faw  him  ufe  his  friends  like  enemies  ^  but  that  he  was 
"  ready  to  reconcile  Craterus  to  Perdiccas  upon  juft  and 
"  equitable  terms  ;  but  that  if  he  attacked  Perdiccas, 
'*  he  was  refolved  to  aflift  the  injured  to  hislaft  breath, 
"•  and  would  rather  lofe  his  life  than  betray  his  word." 

Antipater 
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Antipater  receiving  thisanfwer,  determined  to  confi- 
der  of  the  whole  affair  at  lei  Cure.  In  the  mean  time  Neop- 
tolemus  arrived,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  the  battle,  and  requefted  both  of  them  to  aflift  him, 
but  efpecially  Craterus,  becaufe  the  Macedonians  loved 
him  fo  exceedingly,  that  if  they  faw  but  his  hat,  or 
heard  his  voice,  they  would  all  arm  and  follow  him. 
And  indeed  Craterus  had  a  great  reputation  among 
them,  and  the  foldiers,  after  Alexander's  death,  were 
extremely  fond  of  him,  remembering  how  often  he  had 
for  their  fakes  incurred  Alexander's  difpleafure,  by  re- 
ftraining  him  from  following  the  Perfian  fafhions,  to 
which  he  very  much  inclined,  and  by  defending  the 
cuftoms  of  his  country,  when  through  pride  and  deli- 
cacy they  began  to  be  difregarded.  Craterus  therefore 
fent  Antipater  intoCilicia,  ard  himfelf  and  Neoptolemus 
marched  with  a  great  army  againfl  Eumenes,  expecting 
to  come  upon  hitc  unawares,  and  to  find  his  army  dif- 
ordered  with  revelling  after  the  late  victory.  Now 
that  Eumenes  fhould  fufpect  his  coming,  and  be  prepared 
to  receive  him,  is  indeed  a  greater  argument  of  his  vi- 
gilance than  of  his  fagacity  :  but  that  he  fhould  contrive 
both  to  conceal  from  his  enemies  the  pofture  he  was 
in,  and  to  prevent  his  own  men  from  difcovering  whom 
they  were  to  fight  with,  fo  as  to  make  them  ferve 
again/I  Craterus  himfelf,  without  knowing  that  he  com- 
manded the  enemy  ;  this  feems  an  inftance  of  art  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  gave  out  therefore, 
that  Neoptolemus  and  Pigris  with  fome  Cappadocian  and 
Paphlagonian  horfe  were  coming  againft  him.  The 
night  he  intended  to  decamp,  and  march  to  meet  them, 
he  fell  into  a  found  fleep,  and  had  this  extraordinary 
dream  :  he  fancied  he  faw  two  Alexanders  ready  to  en- 
gage, each  commanding  his  refpective  phalanx,  the  one 
ailifled  by  Minerva,  the  other  by  Ceres ;  and  that  after  a  hot 
difpute,  he  on  whofe  fide  Minerva  appeared  was  beaten  ; 
and  Ceres  gathering  fome  corn,  wove  it  into  a  crown 
for  the  victor.  This  vifion  Eumenes  interpreted  as  bod- 
ing fuccefs  to  himfelf,  who  was  to  fight  for  a  fruitful 
country,  the  whole  being  fowcd  with  corn,  and  the 

fields 
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fields  covered  fo  thick  with  it,    that  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance fui  table  to  a  ftate  of  profound  peace.     And 
he  was  further  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  when  he  un- 
dcrftood  that  the  word  which  Neoptolemus  and  Craterus 
had  given  to  the  foldierswas  M  inerva  and  Alexander ;  the 
word  therefore  which  he  gave  to  his  men  was  Ceres  and 
Alexander  ;    and  he  ordered  them  to  make  garlands  for 
tliemfelves,    and   to  drefs  their  arms  with  wreaths  of 
corn.     He  was  ftrongly  tempted  to  difcover  to  his  cap- 
tains and  officers  whom  they  were  to  engage  with,  and 
not   to   conceal  a   fecret  of  fuch  moment  in    his  own 
bread  alone ;   yet  he  kept  to  his   firft  refolution,  and 
ventured   to   run    the   hazard  of  his  own   judgment. 
When  he   came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  truft  any 
Macedonian  to  engage  Craterus,  but  appointed  two  troops 
of  foreign  horfe,    commanded  by  Pharnabazus  fon  to 
Artabazus,  and  Phoenix  of  Tenedos,  with  orders  to  charge 
as  foon  as  ever  they  faw  the  enemy,  without   giving 
them  leifure  to  fpeak  or  retire,  or  receiving  any  mef- 
fage  from  them ;  for  he  exceedingly  feared  the  Macedo- 
nians, left,  knowing  Craterus,   they  fhould  go  over  to 
his  fide.     He  himfelf,    with  three  hundred  of  his  beft 
horfe,  led  the  right  wing  againft  Neoptolemus.    When 
the  enemy  having  pad  a  little  hill,  came  in  view,  and 
Eumenes's  men  charged  with  more  than  ordinary  impe- 
tuofity,  Craterus  was  amazed,  and  feverely  reproached 
Neoptolemus  for  deceiving  him  with  hopes  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians would  revolt ;  however  he  exhorted  his  officers 
to  behave  with  refolution,   and  rode  forward  to  the  at- 
tack.    The  firii  engagement  was  very  fierce,    and  the 
fpears  being  foon  broke  to  pieces,  they   came  to  clofe 
fighting  with  their  fwords.     And  here  Craterus  did  by 
no  means  dishonour  Alexander,  but  flew  feveral  of  his 
enemies,  and  repulfed  many  that  ailaulted  him;  but  at 
iaft  he  received  a  wound  in  his  fide  from  a  Thracian, 
and  fell  from  his  horfe.     Being  down,  many  not  know- 
ing him  went  over  him;  butGorgias,  one  of  Eumenes's 
captains,    knew   him,   and   alighting   from   his  horfe, 
guarded  his  body,  which  was  now  in  a  weak  condition, 
and  even  in  the  very  agony   of  death.     In    the  mean 

time 
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time  Neoptolemusand  Eumenes  were  engaged,  who  being 
inveterate  and  mortal  enemies,  fought  for  one  another, 
though  they  did  not  meet  in  the  two  fiift  charges; 
however  in  the  third  they  met,  and  drawing  their 
fwords,  with  loud  fhouts  immediately  attacked  each 
other.  Their  horfes  running  full  fpetd  ftruck  againft 
each  other  in  front,  like  two  gallies-  then  their  riders 
quitting  their  bridles,  took  mutual  hold,  each  ft  riving 
to  pull  off  the  helmet  of  his  enemy,  and  to  Icoicn 
his  breaftpiate.  While  they  were  thus  Gripping  one 
another,  their  horfes  went  from  under  them,  and  they 
fell  together  to  the  ground,  both  of  them  keeping  their 
hold,  and  ftrugglir.g  like  wreftlers.  Neoptolemus  begin- 
ning to  rife  firft,  Eumenes  wounded  him  in  ihe  ham, 
and  got  upon  his  feet  before  him.  Neoptolemus,  who 
had  one  of  his  legs  difabled  by  the  wound  in  his  ham, 
refted  upon  his  knee,  and  fought  in  that  pofture  with  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  but  without  being  able  to  hurt 
his  enemy  mortally  ;  at  laft  receiving  a  wound  in  his 
neck,  he  grew  faint,  anid  dropt  down.  Eumenes  in- 
ftantly  fell  upon  him,  began  to  ftrip  him  of  his  armour, 
and  bitterly  reviled  him,  and  was  fo  tranfported  by  his 
rage  and  inveterate  malice  againft  him,  that  he  perceived 
not  that  his  f\vord  was  ftill  in  his. hand,  fo  that  Neop- 
tolemus wounded  him  in  the  groin  as  he  lay  upon  him. 
But  indeed  the  wound  rather  frighted  than  hurt  him, 
being  the  laft  weak  effort  of  a  dying  perfon.  Having 
ftript  the  dead  body,  ill  as  he  was  of  the  wounds  he 
had  received  in  his  legs  and  arms,  he  mounted  his  horfe 
again,  and  made  towards  the  left  wing  of  his  army, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  ftill  engaged-  Hearing  of  the 
death  of  Craterus,  he  rode  up  to  him,  and  finding  there 
was  yet  fome  life  in  him,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe 
and  wept ;  and  giving  him  his  right  hand,  inveighed 
bitterly  againft  Neoptolemus,  and  lamented  both  Crate- 
rus's-  misfortune,  and  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  fhould 
be  necelfaate-d  to  fight  againft  an  old  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance, a»d  cither  to  do  or  fuf&r  fo  great  an  injury. 

This  victory  Eumenes  obtained  about  ten  days  after 
the  former,  and 'get  great  reputation  from   it  both  for 

his 
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his  conduct  and  his  valour.     But  on  the  contrary,  it 
created  him  great  envy  both  among  his  allies,   and  his 
enemies,    that  he,    a  ftranger  and   a  foreigner,  mould 
employ  the  forces  and  arms  of  Macedon  to  cut  off  one 
of  the  braved  and  moft  confiderable  men  of  that  nation. 
Had  the  news  of  this  defeat  come  time  enough  to  Per- 
diccas,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  been  the  greatelt  of  all 
the  Macedonians ;    but   he  being  flain  in  a   mutiny  in 
Egypt  two  days  before  the  news  arrived,  the  Macedoni- 
ans in  a  rage  decreed  Eumenes's  death,  giving  joint  com- 
miflion  to  Antigonus  and  Antipater  to  profecute  the  war 
againft  him.     In  the  mean  time  Eumenes  meeting  with 
the  King's  ftud,    which  were  feeding  upon  mount  Ida, 
he  took  as  many  as  he  had  occafion  for,  and  fent  bills 
of  difcharge  for  them  to  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  them. 
At  this  Antipater  laughed,  and  faid  "he  admired  the  wari- 
"  nefs  of  the  man,  who  feemed  to  think  that  an  account  of 
"  the  King's  effecls  would  either  be  expected  from  him,  or 
u  given  to  him."  Eumenes  had  defigned  to  engage  in  the 
plains  of  Lydia  near  Sardis,  both  becaufe  his  chief  ftrength 
confided  in  his  cavalry,   and  becaufe  he  was  defirous  to 
let  Cieopatra  fee  how  powerful  he  was.  But  at  the  parti- 
cular requeft  of  that  Princefs,  who  was  afraid  left  if  he 
mould  wait  there  for  the  enemy,   it  might  give  fome 
umbrage   to  Antipater,    and  make  him  accufe  her  of 
maintaining  a  correfpondence  with  him,    he  marched 
into  the  upper  Phrygia,  and  wintered  atCelcence.  There 
Alcetas,Polemon,  and  Docim us  entered  intoadifpute  with 
him  about  the  command  of  the  army ;  whereupon  IK:  faid, 
"  This  makes  good  that  obfervation  ;  Every  one  thinks  of 
"  advancing  himfelf,  but  no  one  thinks  on  the  danger  he 
"  runs  of  ruining  all,  and  himfelf  among  the  reft. 

He  had  promiicd  his  foidiers  that  they  fhould  receive 
their  pay  within  three  days  -,  but  for  want  of  me .ney  to 
make  good  his  promife,  he  fold  them  all  the  farn  and 
caftles  in  the  country,  together  with  the  men  and  cattle 
that  were  upon  them.  Every  Captain  or  officer  that 
had  bought  a  caftle,  took  fome  battering  engines  with 
which  he  was  furnifhed  by  Eumenes,  and  went  to  take 
pofleflion  by  force ,  and  when  he  had  taken  it  he  divided 

the 
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the  fpoil  among  his  company,  proportionably  to  every 
man's  arrears.  Hereby  Eumenes  came  again  to  be  be- 
loved ;  fo  that  when  letters  were  found  thrown  about 
the  camp  by  the  enemy,  promifmg  a  hundred  talents, 
befides  great  honours,  to  any  one  that  mould  kill  Eu- 
menes, the  Macedonians  were  extremely  offended,  and 
made  an  order  that  from  that  time  a  thoufand  of  their 
bed  men  fhould  continually  guard  his  perfon,  and  keep 
flrict  watch  about  him  by  night  in  their  turns.  This 
order  was  chearfully  obeyed,  and  they  gladly  received 
of  Eumenes  fuch  honours  as  princes  ufe  to  confer  upon 
their  favourites :  for  he  had  a  right  to  beflow  purple 
hats  and  cloaks,  which  among  the  Macedonians  were 
reckoned  the  moft  honourable  prefents  the  King  could 
give. 

Profperity  elevates  men  of  little  minds,  and  external 
grandeur  throws  a  falfe  glare  of  dignity  around  them 
which  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  fuperficial  obfervers ;  but 
the  truly  noble  and  fleady  mind  manifefts  its  native 
greatnefs  moft  in  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  And 
thus  it  was  with  Eumenes.  For  having  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  own  officers  loft  the  field  to  Antigonus  at 
Orcyni  in  Cappadocia,  he  gave  the  traitor  no  opportunity 
to  efcape  to  the  enemy,  but  immediately  feized  and 
hanged  him.  Then  in  his  flight  taking  a  contrary 
courfe  to  his  purfuers,  he  dole  by  them  unawares,  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
and  encamped.  There  he  gathered  up  the  dead  bodies, 
and  burnt  them  with  the  wood  taken  from  the  doors  in 
the  neighbouring  villages.  The  officers  were  burnt 
apart  from  the  common  foldiers ;  and  after  he  had 
raifed  over  them  heaps  of  earth,  which  ferved  as  fepul- 
chral  monuments,  he  decamped,  and  continued  his 
march ;  fo  that  Antigonus,  who  came  thither  loon 
after,  was  afloniflied  at  his  great  courage  and  firm  refo- 
lution. 

After   this  as  he  was  upon  his  march,  the  baggage 
of  Antigonus  fell  in  his  way,    and  he  might  eaiily  i 
taken  many  captives,    both  Haves  and  freemen,    ar.d 
much  wealth  collected  from  the  fpoils  of  lb  many  ; 

tics 
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ties  and  incurfions ;    but  he  feared  left  his  men,  over- 
laden with  booty,    might  become  unfit  for  flight,  im- 
patient of  fatigue,    and  unwilling  to  hold  out  fb  long 
time  as  he  defigrced  ;    for  upon  this  he  laid  the  main 
ftrefs  of  his  hopes,    that  Antigonus  would  at  laft  be 
weary  of  purfuing  him  and  turn  his  courfe  another  way. 
But   then   confidering  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  reflrain   the   Macedonians    from  plunder,    when  it 
feemed  to  offer  itfelf,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  and 
bait  their  horfes,    and  then  attack  the  enemy.     In  the 
mean  time   he  fent  privately  to  Menander,   who  had 
care  of  the  enemies  baggage,  pretending  a  concern  for 
him  upon  the  fcore  of  former  friendfhip  and  acquaint- 
ance,   and  therefore   advifmg  him  to  quit  the  plain, 
and  fecure  himfelf  upon  the  fide  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
where  the  horfe  might  not  be   able  to  hem   him   in. 
When  Menander,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  had  packed  up 
the  baggage  and  removed  to  the  hill,  Eumenes  openly 
fent  his  fcouts  to  difcover  the  enemy's  poflure,  and  com- 
manded his  men  to  arm,    and  bridle  their  horfes,  as 
defigning  immediately   to  give  battle.     But  when   the 
fcouts  returned  with  news  that  Menander  had   fecured 
himfelf  in  fo  difficult   a  poft,    that  it  was  impoffible 
to  take   him,    Eumenes  pretending   to  be  much  con- 
cerned at  the  difappointment  drew  off  his  men  another 
way.     It  is  faid,  that  when  Menander  reported  this  af- 
terwards to  Antigonus,  and  the  Macedonians  commended 
Eumenes,  imputing  it  to  his  fingular  good-nature,  that 
having  it  in  his  power  to  make  flaves  of  their  children, 
and  ravifh  their  wives,  he  forbore  and,  fpared  them  all, 
Antigonus  replied,    "  he  did  not  regard  us,  my  friends, 
"  but  himfelf  being  loth  to  wearfo  many  fhackles,  when 
"  he  defigned  to  fly."     From  that  time  Eumenes  daily 
flying,    and   wandering  about,  perfuaded   many  of  his 
foldiers  to  difband,  whether  out  of  kindnefs  to  them, 
or  unwillingnefs  to  lead  about  fuch  a  body  of  men,  as 
were  too  few  to  engage,   and  too  many  to  fly  undif- 
covered.     Being  come  to  the  citadel  of  Nora,  in  the 

confines 

(4)  There  were  a  hundred  who     that  he   had  not  above  fix  hu'n- 
left  him  upon   this  occafion,  fo    dred  of  his  men  who  remained 
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confine*  oFLycanoia  and  Cappadocia,  with  five  hundred 
horfe  and  two  hundred  foot,    he  again  difmift  as  many 
of  his  friends  asdefired  it,  (4)  through  fear  either  of  the 
ftraitnefsof  the  place,  or  want  of  provifions  j  and  embrac- 
ing them  with  all  demonftrations  of  kindnefs,    he  gave 
them  leave  to  depart.    Antigonus,  when  he  came  before 
this  fort,  defired  to  have  an  interview  withEumenes  before 
the  fiege  ;  but  he  anfwered,  "  That  Antigonus  had  many 
"  friends  who  might  command  in  his  room,  if  any  mifl 
"  fortune  mould  befal  him ;  but  they  whofe  defence  he 
"  had  undertaken,  had  no  body  to  fubftitute  in  his  place ; 
"  wherefore  if  Antigonus  defired  to  treat  with  him,  he 
"  mould  firft  fend  hoftages."  Antigonus  infifted,  that  Eu- 
menes  mould  firft  come  to  him,   he  being  the  greater 
man  ;  but  Eumenes  replied,  "  While  I  am  able  to  wield  a 
"  fword,  I  (hall  think  no  man  greater  than  myfelf."  How- 
ever, when,  according  to  Eumenes's  demand,  Antigo- 
nus had  fent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  to  the  fort,  Eumenes 
went  out  to  him,    and  they  mutually  embraced   with 
great  civility  and  friendfhip,    as  having  formerly  been 
very  intimate.     After  a  long  converfation,    when  Eu- 
menes made  no  mention  of  his  own  pardon  and  fecurity, 
but  demanded  to  be  confirmed  in   his  feveral  govern- 
ments, and  withal   to  be  honourably  rewarded   for  his 
fervice,    all  that  were  prefent  were  aflonifhed  at  his 
courage  and  fpirit ;  and  many  others  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans flocked  to  fee  what  fort  of  perfon  Eumenes  was  :  for 
fmce  the  death  of  Craterus,   no  man  had  been  fb  much 
talked  of  in  the  army.     But  Antigonus  being  afraid  for 
him,  left  he  might  fuffer  fome  violence,  firft  commanded 
the  foldiers  to  keep  off,  calling  out,    and  ordering  thofe 
to  be  driven  back  with  ftoncs  that  continued  to  prefs 
forward,  notwithftanding  his  commands  to  the  contrary. 
At  laft  receiving  Eumenes  into   his  arms,  and  keeping 
off  the  crowd  with  his  guards,    he  not  without  great 
difficulty  returned  him  fafe  into  the  fort. 

Antigonus  having  built  a  wall  round  Nora,  left  a  force 
fufficient  to  carry  on  the  fiege,  and  drew  off  the  reft  of 

his 

with  hhn  ;    but  they  wer«  all  determined  to  fhare  in  his  clanger,  and 
to  die  with  him. 
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his  army.  The  fort  was  abundantly  flored  with  corn, 
water,  and  fait,  but  in  want  of  every  thing  elfe  fit  to 
eat,  fo  that  Eumenes  was  forced  to  feed  upon  dry  bread ; 
and  yet  even  with  that  food  he  kept  a  chearful  table 
for  his  friends,  inviting  them  feverally  in  their  turns, 
and  feafoning  his  entertainment  with  a  kind  and  agree- 
able behaviour.  His  countenance  was  graceful  and 
pleafmg  ;  he  did  not  look  like  a  rough  foldier,  har- 
rafled  and  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  war,  but  was 
fmooth  and  florid,  and  his  fhape  was  as  delicate  as 
if  his  limbs  had  been  carved  by  art  in  the  moft  ac- 
curate proportions.  He  had  not  a  great  force  of  elo- 
quence, but  his  manner  of  fpeaking  was  mild  and 
perfuafive,  as  appears  by  fome  of  his  letters  which  are 
flill  extant. 

The  greateft  diftrefs  of  the  befieged  was  the  llrait- 
nefs  of  the  place  they  were  in,  the  houfes  being  very 
fmall,  and  the  whole  place  but  two  furlongs  in  com- 
pafs ;  fo  that  both  they  and  their  horfes  fed  without 
exercife.  Wherefore  not  only  to  prevent  the  languor 
and  fluggifhnefs  that  both  might  contract  by  that  in- 
aftive  way  of  life,  but  to  have  them  in  a  condition  to 
fly,  if  occafion  required,  he  afligned  a  room  fourteen 
cubits  long  (the  largeft  in  all  the  fort)  for  the  men  to 
walk  in,  directing  them  to  begin  their  walk  gently,  and 
gradually  to  mend  their  pace.  And  for  the  horfes,  he 
tied  them  to  the  roof  of  the  flable  with  ftrong  halters, 
which  being  fattened  about  their  necks,  he  with  a  pully 
gently  railed  them,  till  {landing  upon  the  ground  with 
their  hind  feet,  they  could  juft  reach  it  with  the  ends  of 
their  fore-feet.  In  this  pofhure  the  grooms  plied  them 
with  whips  and  noife;  and  the  horles  being  thus  ir- 
ritated, furioufly  kicked  with  their  hind  feet,  ana 
drained  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  labouring  to  fet 
their  fore-feet  upon  the  ground ;  and  thus  their  whole 
body  was  exercifed,  till  they  were  all  in  a  foam.  Af- 
ter this  exercife,  which  was  very  proper  to  give  them 

ftrength 

(5)This  was  Hieronymusof Car-    and  an  hiftorian  of  great  reputa- 
dia,  a  countryman  of  Euracnes,    tioiu   He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  thofe 
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'ftrength  and  fpeed,  and  to  render  their  limbs  pliant  and 
eafy,  he  gave  them  their  corn  boiled,  that  they  might 
fooner  difpatch,  and  better  digeft  it. 

The  fiege  continuing  long,    Antigonus  received  ad- 
vice that  Anti  pater  was  dead  in  Macedonia,  and  that  af- 
fairs were  embroiled  by  the  differences  between  Caf- 
fander  and  Polyperchon  ;    whereupon  he  conceived  no 
mean  hopes,    but  purpoied   to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
all ;    in  order  to  which  he  earneftly   defired  to  bring 
Eumenes  over  to  his  intereft,  that   he  might  have  his 
advice  and  afliftance.     Wherefore  he  fent    (5)   Hiero- 
nymus  with  terms  of  peace,   and   the  form  of  an  oath 
which  was  to  be  taken  by  Eumenes.    Eumenes  firfl  cor- 
rected part  of  it,  and  then  referred  himfelf  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians themfelves  that  befieged  him,  tobejudged  by 
them,  which  of  the  two  forms  was  the  moft  equitable. 
Antigonus  in  the  beginning  of  his  had  flightiy  mentioned 
the   royal  family,    but   the   fequel   related  to    himfelf 
alone :    whereas  Eumenes,    in   the  correction  he   had 
made,  named  Olympias  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  princes 
her  children,  and  did  not  fwear  "  to  be  true  to  Antigo- 
"  nus  only,  and  to  have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies  with 
"  him,"  as  contained  in  the  oath  drawn  up  by  Antigonus, 
but  "  to  be  true  to  Olympias  and  her  children,  and  to  be  a 
"  friend  to  their  friends,  and  an  enemy  to  their  enemies. 
This  form  the  Macedonians  thinking  the  more  reatbn- 
able,  fwore  Eumenes  accordingly,  and  raifcd  the  fiege, 
fending  alfo  to  Antigonus  for  him  to  fwear  in  the  iame 
terms  with  Eumenes.     Eumenes  then  returned  all  the 
hoflages  of  the  Cappadociaqs  which  he  had   in   Nora, 
and  received  in  exchange  horfes,    tents,  and  beads  of 
carriage.     When  this  was  done,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
call as   many  as  he  could  of  thofe   foldiers   who  had 
fled  after  his  defeat,  and  were  wandering  up  and  down 
the  country.     Of  tljefe  he  foon  got  together  a  body  of 
near  a  thoufand  horfe,  (6)  and  retired   with   them   in 
great  hafte,  being  Hill  •  jealous  of  Antigonus,  and  that 
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with  very  good  reafon ;  for  he  had  not  only  ordered  him 
to  be  beiieged  again,  but  fent  a  very  fharp  anfwer  to  the 
Macedonians,  for  admitting  the  amendments  he  had 
made  in  the  oath. 

Whilfl  Eumenes  was  in  his  flight,  he  received  letters 
from  feveral  of  the  molt  confiderable  perfons  in  Ma- 
cedonia, who  were  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  An- 
tigonus.  Olympias  too  invited  him  thither,  to  take  upon 
him  the  charge  of  Alexander's  little  fon,  whofe  enemies 
were  plotting  his  deftrudion.  He  received  other  let- 
ters from  Polyperchon  and  King  Philip,  requiring  him 
to  make  war  againft  Antigonus  with  all  the  forces  in 
.Cappadocia,  and  impowering  him  to  take  five  hundred 
talents  out  of  the  royal  treafure  at  Quinda,  in  order  to 
re-eftablifh  his  own  affairs,  and  as  much  more  as  mould 
be  thought  neceifary  to  carry  on  the  war.  They  wrote 
alib  to  the  fame  effect  to  Antigenes  and  Teutamus,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Argyrafpides.  They  having  received 
the  letters,  treated  Eumenes  outwardly  with  great  re- 
fpect  and  kindnefs  ^  but  it  v/as  apparent  enough  they 
were  full  of  envy  and  emulation,  and  thought  it  an  af- 
front to  be  commanded  by  him,  Eumenes  removed 
their  envy,  by  refuting  to  accept  the  money,  afc  if  he 
had  not  needed  it;  but  as  for  thwr  jealoufy  and  ambi- 
tion, which  made  them  refufe  to  obey  him,  though 
they  were  themfelves  very  unfit  to  command,  the  only 
remedy  he  had  to  apply  to  that  evil  was  the  fpkk  of 
iuperftition,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  poflefs  them. 
He  pretended  that  Alexander  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  fhowed  him  a  regal  pavilion  richly  furnifhed, 
with  a  throne  in  it,  and  told  him,  (7)  "  if  they  would  fit 
"•  in  council  there,  he  himfelf  would  be  prefent,  and 
u  profper  all  the  confutations  and  enterprizes  which  they 
"  mouldbsgtninhisname."  Antigenes  andTeutamus  were 

eafily 

(7)  Diodorus  Siculus  lias  given  '  this  reafbn  I  am  of  opinion  that 

us  afull  relation  of  thisparticufar;  '  we  takeout  of'theroyal  treafury 

and  there  feems  to  be  fomething  '  a  fum  fufficient  to  make  a  throne 

wanting  here  in  the  account  Plu-  'of  gold  j  that  upon  this  throne  we 

tarch  is  giving  of  this  vifion.j  -for  '  fee  the  diadem,  the  fcepter,  and 

J«  that  authovEumencs  adds,  "For  '  crown, andall  the  9therregalor- 

naments, 
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cafily  prevailed  upon  to  believe  this,  being  no  more 
difpofed  to  fit  in  council  in  his  tent,  than  he  was  to 
enter  under  the  roof  of  another.  Wherefore  they 
erected  a  royal  tent,  and  a  throne,  which  they  called 
Alexander's  ;  and  there  tlrey  met  to  coniuk  upon  all  af 
fairs  of  moment. 

Afterwards  they  advanced  into  the  upper  country, 
and  in  their  march  met  with  Peuceflas,  a  friend  of  Eu- 
menes,  and  with  fome  other  governors  of  the  provinces, 
who  joined  forces  with  them,  and  greatly  encouraged 
the  Macedonians  with  the  number  and  appearance  of 
their  men.  But  as  thefe  new-comers  were  grown  very 
mutinous  and  ungovernable,  through  the  licentioufneis 
in  which  they  had  indulged  themielves  ever  fince  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  were  exceedingly  diflblute  in 
their  way  of  living,  and  befides  had  brought  with 
them  a  fpirit  of  arrogance  and  tyranny,  natural  to  the 
barbarians,  they  foon  grew  unconverfable  and  rude  to 
one  another.  But  they  carefled  and  flattered  the  Ma- 
cedonians beyond  meafure,  and  furnifhed  them  with 
money  for  feafls  and  focrificcs,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time 
the  camp  grew  to  be  a  place  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauch ;  and  the  ibidiers  feemed  to  have  erected  them- 
felves  inlo  a  fort  of  popular  {late,  where  offices  were 
to  be  obtained  by  cabal  and  bribery,  as  in  a  real  com- 
monwealth. Eumencs  perceiving  that  thefe  command- 
ers defpifed  one  another,  but  that  all  of  them  flood  in 
fear  of  him,  and  fought  an  opportunity  to  kill  him, 
pretended  to  be  in  v/ant  of  money,  and  borrowed  many 
talents,  of  thofe  efpecially  whq  moft  hated  him,  to 
make  them  both  confide  in  him,  arc!  forbear  all 
violence  towards  him  for  fear  of  lofing  their  oun 
money.  Thus  his  enemies  cftates  were  the  guard  of 

his 

"  namentsbelongingtothatPrince;  "  viding  for  the  welfare  and  prol 

4  that  every  morning  all  the  con;-  "  peiity  o(  his  kingdom. "But  PIu- 

manders  offer  him  a  faciifice  ;  tarch  does  net  make  Eumencs  give 

that   they   afiemble  in  council  this  advice  :  But  leaves  .Antigenes 

near  the  throne,    and   that  the  and  Teutamus  to  come  into  it  by 

orders  be  ifTued  in  his  name,  as  way  of  confequenoe. 
if  he  was  ftill  living,  and  pro-  D  z  (S)  I 
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his   perfon,    and   by  receiving  money,    he  purchafed 
fafety,  for  which  other  men  ufe  to  give  it. 

The  Macedonians,  while  there  was  no  appearance  of 
danger,  made  all  their  court  to  thofe  that  treated  and 
bribed  them  ;  and  they  had  their  guards,  and  affe&ed 
to  appear  as  Generals.  But  when  Antigonus  came  upon 
them  with  a  great  army,  and  their  affairs  leemed  to 
call  out  for  a  real  General,  then  not  only  the  common 
foldiers  caft  their  eyes  upon  Eumenes,  but  even  their 
leaders, ,  who  in  times  of  peace  and  luxury  had  affumed 
fo  much  ftate  and  grandeur,  all  fubmitted  to  him, 
and  quietly  polled  themfelves  as  he  appointed  them. 
And  when  Antigonus  attempted  to  pals  the  river  Pa- 
fitigris,  not  one  of  thofe  officers  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Eumenes  to  guard  the  pafs,  was  even  aware  of  his 
march  ;  Eumenes  only  met  and  encountered  him,  flew 
as  many  of  his  men  as  filled  up  the  river  with  their 
carcafles,  and  took  four  thoufand  of  them  prifoners. 
And  when  Eumenes  was  fick,  then  efpecially  the  Ma- 
cedonians difcovered  that  in  their  judgment,  though 
others  could  entertain  them  fplendidly,  he  alone  knew 
how  to  fight  and  lead  an  army.  For  Peuceftas  hav- 
ing made  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  Perfia,  and 
given  each  of  the  foldiers  a  fheep  wherewith  to  facri- 
fice,  flattered  himfelf  that  he  mould  have  the  greateft 
authority  among  them.  But  foon  after  when  the  army 
was  upon  the  march  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  Eumenes 
fell  fo  dangefoufly  ill,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  litter  at  ibme  diflance  in  the  rear,  that  his 
reft  might  not  be  diftuibed  by  any  noife.  When  they 
were  a  little  advanced,  they  all  on  a  fudden  perceived 
the  enemy,  who  had  palled  the  hills  that  lay  between 
them,  and  were  marching  down  into  the  plain.  As 

foon 

(8)  I  wonder  Plutarch  has   o-  them.     And    as  they   lay   under 

niitted  in  this  place  a  circumftance  great  inconveniences  in  a  country 

related  by  Diodorus.     After    the  that  had  been  cxhaufted    by   the 

two   armies  were  feparated  with-  twoannies,  Antigonus  fenthisam- 

out  coming  to  action,    they   e.n-  bafTadors  to  the  Satraps  and  Ma- 

camjxxl  about  three  furlongs  dif-  cedonians  in  the  army  of  Eumenes, 

ranee  from  each   other,  having  a  to  perfuade  them  to  quit  Eumenes, 

:iv?r   ai;d  fora 5  ditches  between  and- come  over  to  him,  exhorting 

them 
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foon  as  they  faw  the  brightnefs  of  their  golden  armour 
which  glittered  in  the  fun  as  they  marched  down  the  hill, 
the  elephants  with  their  caflles  on  their  backs,  and  the 
men  drefled  in  purple  fas  their  manner  was  when  they 
were  going  to  give  battle)  the  front  halted,  and  called 
out  for  Eumenes,  declaring  "  that  they  would  not  advance 
"  any  further  unlefs  he  were  at  the  head  of  them."  At  the 
fame  time  they  grounded  their  arms,  gave  the  word 
among  themfelves  to  (land,  and  required  their  officers 
not  to  ilir  or  expofe  the  troops  till  Eumenes  was  come 
up  to  command  them. 

News  of  this  being  brought  to  Eumenes,  he  haftened 
them  that  carried  his  litter,  and  opening  the  curtains  on 
both  fides,  he  put  on  a  chearful  countenance,  and  held 
his  hand  out  to  the  foldiers.  As  foon  as  they  law  him, 
they  faluted  him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  and  took 
up  their  fhields,  and  firiking  them  with  their  pikes, 
gave  a  great  fhout,  and  challenged  the  enemy  to  come 
on,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  now  they  had  a 
General  to  conduct  them.  But  Antigonus  underftanding 
by  fome  prilbners  he  had  taken,  that  Eumenes  was  fick, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  behind  the  rear 
of  the  army,  prefumed  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to 
defeat  the  reft  while  he  was  indifpofed.  Wherefore  he 
made  the  greater  hafte  to  come  up  with  them,  and  en- 
gage. But  being  come  fo  near,  as  to  difcover  how  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up,  he  was  aftoniflied,  and  paufcd 
for  fome  time ;  at  laft  he  faw  the  litter  as  they  were 
carrying  it  from  one  wing  of  the  army  to  the  other,  and 
(as  his  manner  was)  laughing  aloud,  he  (aid  to  his 
friends,  "  That  litter  there,  it  feems,  is  the  thing  that 
"  offers  us  battle  ;  "but  he  immediately  founded  a  re- 
treat and  encamped  (8). 

The 

them  to  it  by  many  magnificent  "  a  young  damfel,  demanded  her 

promifes.     But  the  Macedonians  "  in  marriage  of  her  father.  The 

rejected  thefe  offers  with  indignati-  "  father  anfwered  that  he  looked 

on.and  threatened  theambafladors;  "  on  fuch  an  alliance   as   a  great 

whereupon  Eumenes,  after  he  had  "  honour  to  his  family,  but  ftood 

commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  "  in  fear  of  his  claws  and  teeth, 

related  to  them  this  ancient  fable  :  "  left  upon  any  triflingdifpute  that 

"  A  lion  cnce  falling  in  love  with  "  might  happen  between  them  af- 

D  2  "  ter 
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The  Macedonians  were  no  fooner  recovered  out  of 
their  fright,    but  they  returned  to  their  former  mutin- 
ous practices  and  infolent  behaviour  to  their  comman- 
ders.    They  difperfed  themfelves  through    the    whole 
provinces  of  the  Gabeni,  where  they  took  up  their  win- 
ter quarters,  and  were  fcattered  irj  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  front  was  near  a  thoufand  furlongs  diitant  from  the 
rear.     When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  this,  he  imme- 
diately marched  towards  them,  taking  the  fhorteil  way, 
though  the  country  through  which  he  was  to  pafs  was 
very  rugged  and  difficult  and  deflitute  of  water ;    but 
he  jioped  that  if  he  fhould  furprize  them  thus  fcattered 
in  their  winter  quarters,    the  officers  would  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  draw  the  troops  together,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  make  head  againft  him.     But  when  he  entered 
this  uninhabited  country,  where  the  winds  were  bleak 
and  boifterous,  and  the  frofls  feveie,  he  was  very  much 
checked  in  his  march,    and  his  men  exceedingly  tired. 
The  only  relief  in  this  cafe  was  making  continual  fires, 
whereby   his  enemies  got  notice  of  his  coming.     For 
the  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  mountains  bordering 
upon  thedefart,  amazed  at  the  multitude  of  fires  they 
faw,    fent  meiTengers   upon  dromedaries,    to    acquaint 
Peuccllas  with  it.    He  being  aftonilhed,  and  finding  the 

reft 

*  ter  they  were  married  he  might  of  the  Gabeni.  a  fruitful  country 
4   exercife  them  a  little  too  haftily  capable  of  fulfilling  a  numerous 

*  upon  his  daughter.   To  remove  army,  end   befklrs    veiy  fsfe  and 

*  this  objection  the  amorous  lion  commodious  tor  the  troops, by  rea- 
t  caufed   both  his  nails  and  teeth  fon  of  the  ninny  rivers  and  holiov/ 

*  to  be  drawn  ;    upon  which,  the  ways  that  ci oiled  it  j    wherefore 
«    father  took  a  cudgel,  and  foon  he  refolved  t.o  be  beforehand  with 
«'  got  rid  of  his  encmv."i-This,cG.n-  him.     To  this  end  he  hiicd  fome 
tinned  he,  *  is  the  very  thing  aimed  mercenary    loldurs    to    tlefert   to 
"  at  by    Aatigo.'ius,    who   makes  Antigonus,  and  tell   h''m  that  Eu- 
*'  you  large  promifes  till  he  is  be-  inents  had  laid  a  defign  to  attack 
"  corne  mailer  of  your  forces,  and  him  in  his  entrenchments  as  foon 
"  then   he  will  make  you  feel  his  as  it   grew  dark.     At   the   fame 
*'  teeth  and  chwc."     A  few  days  time  he   caufed    his   baggage   to 
after  this,  Eumen.es  being  informed  move,  and   ordered  his  troops  as 
by  forne  deferters,  that  Autigpnus  foon  as  they  had  refrcfhed  them- 
intended  to  decamp  the  night  fol-  felves  to  decamp.     Antigonus  be- 
lov.-in:?  cr  the  fecond  watch,   im-  ing  informed   by  thefe  deferters, 

•:ic-)y  apprehended  that  he  de-     that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack 
figned  to  remove  i;»:o  the  provinLC     him,  kept  his  men  in  a  condition 

to 
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reft  in  no  lefs  confirmation,  refolved  to  fly,  and  collect 
what  men  he  could  by  the  way.  But  Eumenes  delivered 
him  from  his  great  fear  and  anxiety,  undertaking  to  ftop 
the  enemy's  career,  in  fucha  manner,  that  they  fbould 
arrive  three  days  later  than  they  were  expected.  Having 
thus  encouraged  them,  he  immediately  difpatched  ex- 
preiTes  to  all  the  officers,  to  draw  the  men  out  of  their 
winter-quarters,  and  mufter  them  with  fpeed.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  himfelf  with  fbme  of  the  chief  officers 
rode  out,  and  made  choice  of  an  eminence  which  was 
within  view  of  fuch  as  travelled  the  defart;  this  he 
quartered  out,  and  commanded  many  fires  at  proper 
intervals,  to  be  made  in  it,  that  they  who  beheld  them 
at  a  diftance  might  take  it  for  a  real  camp.  When 
Antigonus  faw  the  fires  upon  the  hill  he  was  extremely 
afflicted  and  difpirited,  fuppofing  that  his  enemies  had 
been  long  advertifed  of  his  march,  and  were  prepared 
to.  receive  him.  Wherefore  .left  his  army,  now  tired 
out  with  their  march,  fhould  be  forced  immediately 
to  encounter  with  men  who  had  been  well  refrefhed  in 
their  winter  quarters,  and  were  ready  for  battle,  he 
quitted  the  near  way,  and  marched  (lowly  through  the. 
towns  and  villages,  to  refrefh  his  troops.  But  meeting 
with  no  fuch  fkirmifhes  as  are  ufual  when  two  armies 
1-ie  near  one  another,  andbeisg  allured  by  the  people 

of 

to  receive  him,  whllft  Eumenes  ry,  fo  that  by  day-break  he  came 
proceeded  on  his  march.  Anti-  up  wish  the  enemy's  rear,  as  they 
gonus  was  foon  informed  by  his  were  inarching  ciown  a  bii!  upon 
fcouts  that  Eumenes  was  decamp-  the  top  or  which  he  halted.  -Cu- 
ed, and  though  he  perceived  that  menes,  upon  fight  of  the  cr.val- 
he  was  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  ry,  concluded  that  the  whole  ar- 
yet  he  continued  in  his  firil  refo-  my  was  prefent,  and  drew'tip  his 
lution,  railed  his  camp,  anvl  made  forces  in  order  of  battle.  Thus 
fuch  hatte,  that  his  motion  look-  Antigonus  deceived  Eumenes  in 
edmore  likeapurfuit  than  a  march,  his  turn  ;  for  he  hindered  him  from 
But  coniidering  that  it-was  impof-  continuing  his  march  till  he  was 
fible  for  him  to  come  up  with  his  joined  by  his  infantry.  After  this 
whole  army,  and  overtake  Eu-  both  armies  engaged,  and  the  ac- 
menes,  who  at  leaft  had  got  the  tion  which  was  very  (harp,  was  like- 
flart  of  him  by  two  watches,  he  wife  remarkable  for  the  many  turns 
left  his  foot  under  the  command  and  extraordinary  events,  which 
of  Pithon,  and  proceeded  full  well  defer ved  to  be  defcribed  as 
fpeed  at  the  head  of  his  caval-  they  are  by  Diodorus. 

D  4  (9)  WhUft 
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of  the  country,  that  no  army  had  been  feen,  but  only 
continual  fires  in  that  place,  he  concluded  he  had  been 
outwitted  by  a  ftratagem  of  Eumenes,  and  being  very 
much  troubled  advanced  towards  him,  refolving  imme- 
diately to  give  battle  (9).  By  this  time  the  greateft 
part  of  the  forces  were  come  together  ;  and  admiring 
the  great  conduct  and  prudence  of  Eumenes,  they  de- 
clared him  fole  commander  of  the  whole  army.  Antige- 
nes  and  Teutamus,  captains  of  the  Argyrafpides,  being 
very  much  offended  at  this,  and  envying  Eumenes,  form- 
ed a  confpiracy  againft  him ;  and  aifembling  the  great- 
er part  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  chief 
officers,  they  confulted  when  and  how  they  mould  de- 
ftroy  him.  When  they  had  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make 
life  of  his  fervice  in  the  next  battle,  and  immediately 
afterwards  to  kill  him,  Eudamus  the  commander  of  the 
elephants,  and  Phaedimus,  gave  Eumenes  private  advice 
of  this  defign,  not  out  of  kindnefs  or  good-will  to  him, 
but  left  they  mould  lofe  the  money  they  had  lent  him. 
Eumenes  having  commended  them,  retired  to  his  tent, 
and  told  his  friends  that  his  condition  was  like  that  of 
a  man  expofed  to  wild  beads  in  a  publick  fpedacle. 
He  then  made  his  will,  and  deftroyed  and  tore  all  his 
letters^  left  his  correfpordents  after  his  death  mould  be 
questioned  or  pumfhed  for  the  intelligence  they  had  giv- 
en him.  Having  thus  difpofed  his  affairs,  he  thought 
of  letting  the  enemy  win  the  battle,  or  of  flying  through 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  leizing  Cappadocia;  bui  he 
came  to  DO  refolution  while  his  friends  flayed  with  him. 
After  revolving  divers  things  in  his  mind,  which  his 
changeable  fortune  made  unfleady  and  fickle,  (i)  he  at 
lail  drew  up  his  men,  and  encouraged  the  Greeks  and 

barbarians  j 

(9)  Whilft  Eumenes  waited  in  But  Eumenes  forefeeing  this,  and 

Ills  camp  tiil  all   his   forces   were  concluding  that  Antigonus  would 

come  up  to  join  him,  Antigonus  have  fome   fuch  defign,  had  like- 

was  informed  that  his  elephants  wife   made  a    detachment    on  his 

were  on  the.  inarch  and  that  they  part  of  fifteen  hundred  horfe  and 

.were  not    far    from   the  defart ;  two  tiioufand,  foot  for  their  fecu- 

\vhereforehedetachedaparty  of  rity.     This  detachment  came  up 

two  thoufand  horfe,  and  his  light-  juft  as  Antigonus's  men  had  fallen 

aimed   foot    to  intercept   them,  upon  the  Convoy,  and  almoft  de- 
feated 
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barbarians ;  as  for  the  Argyrafpides,  they  encouraged 
him,  and  bid  him  not  doubt  of  the  victory,  telling  him, 
that  the  enemy  would  never  be  able  to  ftand  them.  For 
indeed  they  were  the  oldeft  of  all  the  troops  that  had 
ferved  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  men  who  had  long 
made  a  trade  of  war,  and  had  never  been  .beaten  or  foiled, 
though  many  of  them  were  feventy,  and  none  lefs  than 
fixty  years  old.  Wherefore  when  they  charged  Anti- 
gonus's  men,  they  cried  out,  "  Villains  you  fight  againil 
"  your  fathers ;"  and  furioufly  falling  on,  they  routed 
the  infantry,  killing  great  numbers  of  them  upon  the 
fpot,  fo  that  here  Antigonus  was  totally  defeated. 
But  on  the  other  fide  his  cavalry  had  the  advantage 
through  the  cowardice  of  Peuceftas,  who  behaved  moil 
fhamefully  in  that  adion ;  fo  that  Antigonus  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  all  the  baggage ;  and  this  was  as  much 
owing  to  his  prefence  of  mind,  which  never  failed  him 
in  the  greatefl  danger,  as  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the 
place,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  for  it  was 
a  plain  open  country,  of  a  foil  neither  deep,  nor  hard 
under  foot,  but  like  the  fea-fhore,  covered  with  a  fine 
dry  land,  which  the  treading  of  fo  many  men,  and 
horfes,  in  the  time  of  the  battle,  reduced  to  a  fmall 
white  duft,  that  like  a  cloud  of  lime  darkened  the  air,  fo 
that  no  one  could  fee  clearly  at  any  diftance,  which  made 
it  eafy  for  Antigonus  to  take  the  baggage  unperceived. 

After  the  battle,  Teutamus  fent  a  meflage  to  Antigo- 
nus to  demand  the  baggage.  He  anfwered,  he  would 
not  only  retlore  it  to  the  Argyrafpides,  but  ferve  them 
further  in  other  things,  if  they  would  furrender  Eumenes. 
Whereupon  the  Argyrafpides  made  a  villainous  refolu- 
tion,  to  deliver  him  up  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

feated  it,  but  this  affiftance  com-  The  army  of  Antigonus  confided 

ing  feafonably   repelled  the  ene-  of     twenty-two    thoufand    foot, 

my,  and  brought  all  the  elephants  nine  thoufand  horfe,  with    fome 

otFfafe,  to  the  number  of  a  hun-  Medan  cavalry,  and  fixty  five  ele- 

dred  and  fourteen.  phanis.     Eumenes  had  in  his  ar- 

(D  The  order  of  battle  obferve4  my  thirty-fix  tho"fand  feven  bun- 

by  Eumeues,  and  Antigonus,  on  dred  foot,  fix  thoufand   and  fifty 

tliisoccafion,  fuch  as  it  is  defcrib-  horfe,  and   a  hundred   and  four- 

fd  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  might  pof-  teen  elephants, 
fibly  have  defer ved  a  place  here.  (2)  How 
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mies.  Accordingly  they  came  to  wait  upon  him,  being 
unfufpedted  by  him,  and  appearing  as  if  they  only  came 
to  guard  him  as  ufuaL  Some  lamented  the  lofs  of  the 
baggage,  fome  encouraged  him  as  if  he  had  been  viclor, 
and  fome  laid  the  blarne  of  their  lofs  upon  the  other  of- 
ficers. At  lad  they  all  fell  upon  him,  and  feizing  his 
fword,  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his  own  girdle. 
When  Antigen  us  had  fent  Nicanor  to  receive  him,  he 
begged  he  might  be  led  through  the  Macedonians,  and 
have  liberty  to  fpeak  to  them,  not  to  req-ueft,  or  depre- 
cate any  thing,  but  only  to  advife  them  what  would 
be  for  their  interefl.  Silence  being  made,  as  he  flood 
upon  a  rifing  ground,  he  ftretched  out  his  hands  bound(2), 
and  faid,  "  What  trophy,  O  ye  bafeft  of  all  theMacedoni- 
"  ans,  Gould-Antigonus  have  wifhed  for,  fo  great  as  you 
"  yourfelves  have  ereded  to  him,  in  delivering  up  your 
"  General  captive  into  his  hands?  Was  it  not  difgrace 
"  enough  when  you  were  conquerors,  to  own  yourfelves 
*'  Conquered,  for  the  fake  only  of  your  baggage,  as  if 
"  it  were  wealth,  not  arms,  wherein  victory  cor  fitted  ? 
"  But  mud  your  General  too  be  delivered  up  to  redeem 
*'  it  ?  As  for  me,  I  am  vanquished,  though  a  captive.  I 
"  have  conquered  my  enemies,  and  am  betrayed  by  my 
**  fellow-foldiers.  For  you,  I  adjure  you  by  Jupiter  the 
"  protector  of  armies,  and  by  all  the  Gods  that  are  the 
"  avengers  of  perjury,  to  kill  me  here  with  your  own 
ct  hands ;  for  whether  I  fall  by  you  or  by  Antigonus, 
"  you  only  will  be  guilty  of  my  death :  nor  will  Anti- 
**'  gonus  complain ;  for  he  defircs  not  Eumenes  alive,  but 
Cc  dead.  If  ye  will  with-hold  your  own  hands,  releafe 
*'  but  one  of  mine,  it  fhall  fuffice  to  do  the  work  •  but 
"  if  you  dare  nottrufbme  with  a  (word,  throw  me  bound 
6t  as  I  am  to  wild  beafts.  This  if  you  do,  I  ("hall  freely 
"  acquit  you  from  the  guilt  of  my  death,  and  declare 
"  you  the  moft  juft  and  faithful  of  foldiers  to  your  Ge- 
**  neral."  While  Eumenes  was  thus  fpeaking,  the  reft 
of  the  foldiers  wept  for  grief;  but  the  Argyrafpides 

with 

(2}  How  could   tliat  be,   (IHCC     Perhaps  fomething  is  wanting   in 

P:  :'a:ch  tells  us  juft  before  that     the    text.     Juftin    fays,  that   his 

viiitis  v,*ere  tied   behind  hi;n  ?     lia.nds    \vcre   loofened  :     "  Fn£to 

"  filentio, 
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with  a  loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Lead  him  on,  without 
"  liftening  to  his  impertinences :  for  the  ruin  of  a  vile 
"  vagabond  Cherfonefan,  who  has  wafted  the  Macedo- 
"  nians  in  fo  many  battles,  is  not  to  be  regretted  ^  but 
"  the  cafe  of  thole  brave  foldiers,  who  ferved  under  Phi- 
tt  lip  and  Alexander,  would  be  deplorable,  if  after  fo 
"  many  tirefome  marches,  and  hazardous  engagements, 
"•  they  ihould  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  fo  long  fer- 
"  vice,  and  be  reduced  in  their  old  age  to  beg  their 
"  bread.  And  have  not  our  wives  been  now  three  nights 
itp  in  the  power  of  our  enemies  ?"  They  then  pufhed  him 
on  with  great  violence.  But  Antigonus  fearing  the  mul- 
titude, (for  nobody  was  left  in  the  camp)  fent  ten  of 
his  ftrongeft  elephants  with  a  confiderable  number^  of 
his  Medan  and  Parthysean  fpearmen  to  keep  oft'  the 
eixv.vd. 

When  Eumenes  was  conducted  into  the  camp,  Anti- 
gonus could  not  bear  to  fee  him,  by   reafon"  of  their 
torrner  intimacy  and  friendfhip  ;  and  when  they  who  had 
him  in  cuftody,  enquired  of  Antigonus  how  he  would 
have  him  kept  ?  "  As  I  would  (faid  he)  an  elephant  or  a 
"  lion."      A   little    after,    being    moved    with    com- 
pafiion,  he  commanded  the  hcavieft  of  his  irons,  to-  be  , 
knocked  o{£  one  of  his  own  fervants  was  admitted  to 
anoint  him,  and  any  of.  his  friends  who  defired  it,  had 
liberty  to  vifit  him,  and  bring  him  what  he  wanted.  An- 
tigonus deliberated  for   feveral  days  what  to   do  with 
him  •,  fometimes  he  was  was  inclined  to  liften  to  the  ad- 
vice and  promifcs  of  Nearchus  of  Crete,   and  Demetrius 
his  fon,  who  were  very  earneft  to   preferve  Eumenes, 
whilft  all  the  reft  were  importunate  to  have  him  put  to 
death.     It  is  reported,  that  Eumenes  enquired  ofOno- 
marchus  his  keeper,  "  why  Antigonus,  now  he  had  his 
44  enemy  in  his  hands,  would  not  either  forthwith  dif- 
"  patch  or  generoufly  releafe  him?''  And  that  Onomar- 
chus  contumelioufly  anfwered,  "  The  field  had  been  a 
u  more  proper  place  than  this  for  you  to   have   mown 
"  your  contempt  of  death.'"'   "  And  there  I  did  fhow  it," 

replied 

"  f:lc:itio,  laxatlfque  vinculis,   prolatam  ficut  catenates  crat,   oftendit 
*'  uianum.  xiy.  4.'' 

(3)  He 
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replied  Eumencs  ;  "  I  appeal  to  the  men  that  engaged 
ft  me ;  but  I  could  not  meet  with  a  man  that  was  too 
"  hard  for  me."  Therefore  (rejoined  Onomarchus) 
"  now  you  have  found  fuch  a  man,  why  do  not  you  lub- 
"  mit  quietly  to  Kis  pleafure  ?"  When  Antigonus  had 
at  laft  refolved  tokillEumenes,  he  commanded  his  keep- 
ers to  allow  him  no  more  fuflenance ;  fb  that  after  he 
had  faded  two  or  three  days,  he  began  to  draw  near  his 
end :  but  the  camp  being  on  fome  fudden  alarm  obli- 
ged to  remove,  an  executioner  was  fent  to  difpatch  him. 
Antigonus  granted  his  body  to  his  friends,  and  permit- 
ted them  to  burn  it ;  and  having  gatheied  his  afhes  in- 
to a  filver  urn,  he  allowed  them  to  fend  it  to  his  wife 
and  children. 

Eumenes  being  thus  put  to  death,  heaven  committed 
the  punimment  of  thofe  officers  and  foidiers  who  had 
betrayed  him,  to  no  one  but  Antigonus  himfclf,  who  de- 
teftingtheArgyrafpides  as  wicked  and  inhuman  villains, 
delivered  them  up  to  (3)  Ibyrtius,  Governor  of  Aracho- 
fia,  commanding  him  to  ufe  every  method  to  deftroy 
them,  fo  that  not  one  of  them  might  ever  come  to  Ma- 
cedon,  or  even  within  fight  of  the  Grecian  fea. 

(3)  He  did  not  deliver  up  An-  a  dungeon,  and  burnt  alive.  He 
tigenes  to  be  punifhed  by  Ibyrtius,  likewife  put  Eudemus,  Ceibanus 
for  he  ordered  him  to  be  caft  into  and  fome  others  to  death. 
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TH  E  S  E  are  the  moft  remarkable  paflages  that 
are  come  to  our  knowledge,  concerning  Eume- 
nes  and  Sertorius.  In  comparing  their  lives  we  may 
obferve,  that  this  was  common  to  them  both,  that 
being  aliens,  ftrangers,  and  banifhed  men,  they  con- 
tinued even  to  the  end  of  their  lives  to  be  comman- 
ders of  numerous  and  warlike  armies,  made  up  of  di- 
vers nations.  But  this  was  peculiar  to  Sertorius,  that 
the  chief  command  was  by  his  whole  party  freely 
yielded  to  him,  as  to  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  merit  ^ 
whereas  many  contended  with  Eumenes,  till  by  his  great 
exploits  he  at  length  obtained  the  fuperiority.  Thofe 
who  obeyed  Sertorius  were  defirous  to  be  commanded 
by  him ;  but  Eumenes  commanded  thofe  who  fubmitted 
to  him  only  for  their  own  fecurity,  and  becaufe  they  found 
themfeives  incapable  of  commanding.  The  one  being 
a  Roman,  was  the  General  of  the  Spaniards  and  Lufita- 
nians,  who  for  many  years  before  had  been  under  fub- 
jedtion  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  the  other  a  Cherfo- 
nefian,  was  chief  commander  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
had  fubdued  the  world.  Sertorius  being  already  in 
.  high  efteem  for  his  former  fervices  in  war,  and  his 
great  abilities  in  the  fenate  houle,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  .a  General  ^  whereas  Eumenes  obtained  thi* 
honour  when  he  had  been  only  a  fecretary,  and  had  been 
defpifeci  for  the  meannefs  of  his  employment.  Nor  did 
he  only  rife  at  firft  from  a  fmaller  beginning,  but  after- 
wards alfo  met  with  greater  impediments  in  his  pro- 
grefs,  and  that,  not  only  from  thofe  who  publickly 
oppofed  him,  but  from  many  others  who  privately  con- 

fpired 
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fpired  againflhim:  but  it  was  much  othervvife  with  Ser- 
torius, for  not  one  of  his  party  did  ever  publickly  op- 
pofehim;  though  till  at-laft  a  few  of  his  acquaintance 
entered  into  a  private  confpiracy  to  take  away  his  life. 
Sertorius  put  an  end  to  his  dangers,  as  often  as  he  was 
victorious  in  the  field  ;  whereas  the  victories  of  Eume- 
nes  were  the  beginning  of  his  calamities,  through  the 
malice  of  thofe  who  envied  his  glory. 

Their  martial  exploits  were  equal  and  fimilar,  but 
their  manners  and  inclinations  were  different.  Eume- 
nes  naturally  loved  war  and  contention,  but  Sertorius 
efteemed  peace  and  tranquillity.  When  Eumenes  might 
have  lived  in  fafety,  and  with  honour,  if  he  would 
have  quietly  retired,  he  perfifted  in  his  contentions, 
and  made  war  with  the  greateft  of  the  Macedonian 
princes :  but  Sertorius,  who  was  unwilling  to  trouble 
himfelf  with  any  pubiick  difturbances,  was  forced,  for 
the  fafety  of  his  perfon,  to  make  war  againft  thofe  who 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  live  in  peace.  If  Eumenes 
had  not  violently  contended  for  the  Superiority,  or  could 
have  contented  himfelf  with  the  fecond  place,  Antigonus 
would  have  fhown  him  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  re- 
fpeft;  whereas  Pompey's  friends  would  never  permit 
Sertorius  to  live  in  quiet.  The  one  when  in  power  made 
war  of  his  own  accord ;  and  the  other  was  conftrained 
to  accept  of  the  fovereign  power  to  defend  himfelf  from 
his  enemies  who  made  war  againfl  him.  Eumenes  war, 
certainly  a  lover  of  war,  for  he  preferred  his  covetouf- 
nefs  and  ambition  before  his  eafe  and  fecumy  -,  but 
Sertorius  was  truly  warlike  who  had  recourfe  to  arms 
enly  for  his  own  fafety. 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  the  one  died  with- 
out the  leaft  expectation  of  it;  the  other  when  he  fuf- 
pected  it  daily ;  this  in  the  firft  argued  a  good  and 
generous  temper  which  did  not  lead  him  to  diftrufl  his 
friends ;  but  in  the  other  it  mowed  fome  infirmity  of 
fpirit,  (4)  for  Eumenes  intended 'to  fly,  and  was  taken. 

The 

(4)  Tfcat  wtick  Plutarch  lays  here  relates  to  a   paffage  in  page 

56> 
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The  death  of  Sertorius  difhonjoured  not  his  life ;  he  fuf- 
fered  that  from  his  companions  which  none  of  his  erse  - 
mies  \vere-ever  able  to  perform.  The  other  not  being 
able  to  deliver  himfelf  before  his  imprisonment,  and 
betraying  a  defire  to  live  even  after  his  captivity  (5), 
could  neither  prevent  his  fate,  nor  fupport  it  honourably ; 
fcr  by  meanly  fupplicating  and  petitioning,  he  made 
his  enemy,  who  pretended  only  to  have  power  over  hi? 
body,  the  mafter  of  his  mind-alfo. 

$6,    where  Eumenes  deliberates  no  where  in  Plutarch.     On  the 

\v:  h  hintfrlf  whether  he  fliall  give  contrary  Eumenes  demanded  that 

the    victory    to  the  enemy,   or  Antigonus  would  either  put  him  te 

rcrire  into  Cappadocia.  death  fpeedily,    or  rel»afe    him 

(5)  Wh«re  does  this  appear  ?  gencroufly. 
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ARCHIDAMUS,  the  fon  of  Zeuxidamus,  hav- 
ing reigned  glorioufly  over  the  Lacedaemonians, 
left  behind  him  two  Sons,  Agis  the  elder,  whom 
he  had  by  (i)  Lampido,  a  woman  of  a  very  illuftrious 
family,  and  Agefilaus,  much  the  younger,  whom  he  had 
by  Eupolia,  the  daughter  of  Melifrppidas.  As  the  crown 
belonged  to  Agis  by  law,  Agefilaus,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility was  to  be  but  a  private  man,  was  educated  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  discipline  of  the  country,  which 
was  very  laborious  and  fevere,  but  fuch  as  taught 
young  men  how  to  obey  their  fuperiors.  Hence  Si- 
monides,  they  fay,  called  Sparta  the  Tamer  of  men,  be- 

caufe 

(i)    This  Lampido    was    the     fequently  the  fitter  ofArchidarnus 
daughter  of  Leotvchida?,  and  con-    to  whom  flie  was  married,    but 

fitter 
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caufe  by  a  ftrictnefs  of  education,  the  citizens  were 
inured  to  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  rendered  patient 
of  fubjection,  as  horfes  are  broke  when  they  are  colts. 
The  law  did  not  hold  fo  ftric"t  a  rein  on  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  :  but  Agefikus,  who  was  a  younger  brother,  was 
taught  by  his  education  to  obey  before  he  was  advanced 
to  the  government.  Hence  it  was  that  he  became  the 
moft  popular  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  having  learned  how 
to  temper  the  grandeur  of  a  royal  condition  with  that 
humanity  and  complacency  to  which  he  had  been  formed 
by  his  education. 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  bred  up  in  one  of  the 
fchools  or  focieties  of  youth,  he  was  beloved  by  Lyfan- 
der,  who  much  admired  that  ingenuous  modcfty  which 
he  found  in  him  :  for  though  he  was  one  of  the  higheft 
fpirit  and  greatefl  bravery  of  any  of  his  companions, 
was  always  ambitious  of  pre-eminence  among  them, 
towards  which  the  impetuous  vigour  and  fervour  of  his 
mind  irrefiflibly  carried  him ;  yet  on  the  other  fide  he 
was  fo  mild  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  that  though  he 
would  do  nothing  from  fear,  yet  from  modefty  he  would 
do  every  thing  that  was  enjoined  him,  being  more  af- 
fected with  reproach  than  afraid  of  labour. 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg  ;  but  this  deformity  was 
rendered  lefs  apparent  by  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  when 
he  was  young-,  and  the  chearfulnefs  with  which  he  fup- 
ported  his  misfortune,  and  his  readinefs  to  jeil  upon  it 
himfelf  made  amends  for  the  defed.  And  indeed  it 
was  a  flrong  argument  of  his  love  to  glory,  that  not- 
withftanding  his  lamenefs  he  declined  no  labour  in  the 
purfuitof  it.  Neither  his  ftatue  nor  picture  are  ex- 
tant, as  he  never  allowed  them  in  his  life,  and  utterly 
forbad  them  to  be  made  after  his  death.  He  is  (aid 
to  have  been  little,  and  to  have  no  great  dignity  of 
afpeit ;  but  his  gaiety  and  vivacity,  his  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  and  freedom  from  all  morofenefs  and  hau^h- 
tinefs  either  in  his  looks  or  expreilions,  made  him 
more  aimable,  even  in  his  old  age,  .than  thofe  who 

were 

fitter  by  the  father's  fide  only. 

VOL.  IV.  £  (:)  TLk 
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•were  young  and  had  the  greateil  advantages  of  perfon. 
However  the  Laced Ecmohi an s  had  a  fort  of  averfion  to 
people  of  a  low  ftature ;  and  Theophraftus  writes,  that 
the  Ephori  l.iid  a  fine  upon  Archidamus  for  marrying  a 
little  wife : ,  "  for  (fcid  they)  (he  will  bring  us  a  race  of 
pygmies  inflead  of  Kings. 

In  the  reign  cf  Agis  the  elder  brother,  Alcibiades 
(being  then  an  exile  from  Athens)  came  from  Sicily  to 
Sparta.  Before  he  had  been  long  there,  he  was  fuf- 
peded  of  a  familiarity  with  Timasa  the  Queen  ;  fo  that 
Agis  refufed  to  own  a  child  of  hers,  declaring  publickly 
that  Alcibiades,  and  not  he,  was  the  father.  Nor  (if 
we  may  believe  Duris  the  hiftorian)  was  Timaea  much 
concerned  at  it,  for  flie  ufed  to  whiiper  among  her  fer- 
vants,  that  the  infant's  true  name  was  Alcibiades,  not 
Leotychides.  The  fume  hiftorian  adds,  that  Alcibiades 
himfelf  did  not  temple  to  fay,  "  That  he  had  not  fclicited 
"  Timseaout  of  a  wantonneis  ofdefire,butfrom  an  ambi- 
**  tionof  havinghispofierity  Kings  of  Sparta."  This  affair 
obliged  Alcibiades  to  leave  Sparta  for  fear  of  Agis.  But 
the  child  had  not  the  honours  due  to  a  legitimate 
Prince  paid  him,  nor  was  he  ever  owned  by  Agis,  till 
by  his  prayers  and  tears  he  prevailed  with  him  to  de- 
clare him  his  fon  before  witnefies  upon  his  death-bed. 
But  notwitManding  this,  after  the  death  of  Agis,  Ly- 
lander  who  had  lately  conquered  the  Athenians  in  a  fea- 
fight,  and  had  great  power  in  Sparta,  promoted  Agefi- 

laus 

(0  This  explication  of  Lyfarr-  difcovered  by  M.  Le  Fevre  in  his 
der's  is  very  ingenious,  and  might  notes  upon  Juftin,  lib.  vi.  The 
appear  probable  ;  but  in  truth  it  Oracle  fays,  "  Do  tbou,  who  haft 
is  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  "  hitherto  walked  fo-.vell  upon  both 
Oracle  which  in  expreis  terms  for-  "  thy  feet,  beware  that  thou  doib 
bids  a  lamereign,  xu^  £--t<r&n»,  "  not  fall  under  a  lame  reign:'"!  he 
and  Agefilaus  was  lame.  Plutarch  drift  of  the  Oracle  was  not  to  ex- 
gives  us  his  opinion  of  this  affair  elude  Agefilaus  from  the  throne, 
in  the  comparifon.  But  that  becaufe  he  was  lame,  nor  )  eoty- 
which  is  !urpr:z:ng  is,  that  nei-  chides  becaufe  he  was  illegitimate, 
ther  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  P!u-  but  to  warn  the  Lacedoemonlans 
farch  perceived  that  this  Oracle  againft  fuftcring  themfelves  to  be 
c:ight  be  taken  in  a  fen fe  quite  governed  by  a  fingle  perfon.  They 
different  froiu  that  which  was  had  hitherto  been  confianrly  ruled 
given  it  by  either  of  the  contend-  by  two  kings  defcended  from 
ing  patties,  and  which  was  fuft  Hercules.  Thofe  were  the  two 

feet 
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laus  to  the  kindom,  urging  Leotychidcs's  baffordy  as  a 
bar  to  his  pretentious. 

Many  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  Agefiiaus's  vir- 
tue, and  reckon i-  g  it  no  fmal!  adva  :tap-  to  have  a 
King  on  the  throne,  who  h^d  b..on  ed.icatrd  r,  the 
fame  manner  as  themfdves,  and  had  undergone  with 
them  all  the  feverities  of  the  Lacedemonian  discipline, 
were  foon  brought  to  declare  for  him. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Sparta  a  certain  footh- 
fayer  named  Diopithes,  a  man  well  verfed  in  ancient 
prophecies,  and  held  in  great  efteem  among  them  for 
his  knowledge  of  religion  and  fkill  in  divination.  He 
declared  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  a 
lame  man  King  of  Lacsedemon,  citing  to  that  purpoie 
the  following  oracle  : 

Though  proud,  0  Sparta  !  fubjeftftill  to  fate 
Beware  wbgnfleps  unequal  move  tie  ft  ate  ; 
Left  war  rujb  on  tbee  doomed  by  war  to  Iked, 
And  woes  on  woes  an  endlcfs  train  Jucceed, 

But  Lyfander  alledged,  that  if  the  Spartans  were  fcru 
pubus  in  obeying  the  Oracle,  they  mud  beware  of 
Leotychides ;  for  it  was  not  the  limping  foot  of  a  King 
that  the  gods  were  offended  at  (2)  but  the  admiliion 
of  one  who  was  not  a  deicendant  ol  Hercuks,  which 
would  make  the  kingdom  to  halt  indeed.  (3)  Agefilaus 
like  wife  added,  that  the  baflardy  of  Leotychides  was  at- 

ed 


feet  that  fupported  them.  But 
if  inftead  of  two  they  fhould  ever 
come  to  have  no  more  than  one, 
that  is  no  more  than  one  King, 
they  would  be  undone;  for  that 
power  which  is  mild  and  gentle 
whilft  it  is  participated  by  two, 
will  grow  formidable  when  unit- 
ed in  one  petfon,  and  enable 
him  to  tyrannize  over  them  And 
for  this  reafon  the  Oracle  adviies 
them  to  walk  (till  upon  both 
their  legs. 

(3)  All  this  Is  taken  out  of  the 
diird  book  of  Xenophoa's  Grecian 


hiftory,  where  it  is  faid  Agefilaus 
oppofedLeo'ycnides  with  three  in- 
vincible arguments.  Firlt,  "  Agis, 
has  declared  that  you  are  not  his 
fon.  Secondly,  Your  mother 
her 'elf,  who  ought  to  know- 
bell,  fays  even  now  that  Agis 
was  not  your  farler;  and  in 
the  third  place,  ;•  cptune  alfo 
is  an  evidence  a;;?:r'.  vou  ;  for 
h;tvi,t£  one  r.ighi  .>:.vd  Agis 
out  of  bed  !>y  the  \ioicnt  fnock 
o:  in  earthquake,  the  Kinsi  ab- 
ftained  from  her  for  ten  months 
together,  and  you  was  born  after 
the  expiration  ot  that  t 
C  2  (4)  Vol. 
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tefted  by  Neptune,  who  threw  Agis  out  of  bed  from  his 
wife  by  a  violent  earthquake  ;  after  which  time  he  did 
not  cohabit  with  her;  yet  Leo  ty  chides  was  born  above 
ten  months  after  it.  Agefilaus  upon  thefe  allegations 
was  declared  King,  and  foon  pofleffed  himfelf  of  the 
private  eftate  of  Agis,  as  well  as  his  throne,  Leoty  chides 
being  wholly  rejected  as  a  baftard.  But  feeing  that 
the  kindred  of  Agis  by  the  mother's  fide  were  perfons 
of  worth  and  virtue,  but  very  poor,  he  gave  them 
half  his  brother's  eftate,  and  by  this  popular  action 
gained  the  good-will,  not  of  them  only,,  but  of  the 
Spartans  in  general,  and  ftified  that  envy  that  was  grow- 
ing againft  him  upon  the  account  of  his  fucceflion  to  the 
kingdom.  Xenophon  fays  of  him,  "  that  by  fubmitting 
"  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  acquired  fuch  great  power 
"  that  he  could  do  what  he  pleafed  ;"  which  is  thus  to  be 
explained.  The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the' hands 
of  the  Ephori  and  fenate  ;  the  Ephori  were  annually 
chofen,  but  the  fenators  held  their  places  during  life  ; 
both  were  inftituted  as  bridles  to  reftrain  the  too  ab- 
folute  power  of  the  Kings,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Lycurgus  (4).  Hence  it  was  that  the 
Kings  even  from  the  rirft  retained  an  hereditary  aver- 
f,on  to  them,,  and  were  always  at  variance  with  them. 
But  Agefilaus  took  another  courfe ;  inftead  of  contending 
\vith  them,  he  courted  them.  He  always  a&ed  by 
their  advice,  and  was  always  ready  to  go  when  they 
fent  for  him.  If  he  were  upon  his  throne  hearing 
caufes,  and  the  Ephori  came  in,  he  rofe  to  them; 
Whenever  any  man  was  elected  into  the  fenate,  he  al- 
ways prefented  him  with  a  gown  and  an  ox,  as  a 
maik  of  diftinction.  Thus,  whilft  he  feemed  to  mow 
refpeft  and  deference  to  their  power  he  fecretly  ad- 
vanced his  own,  and  ftrengthned  the  prerogative  by 
acquiring  their  good-will  and  friendfhip.  To  the  other 
citizens  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  lefs 
blameable  in  his  enmities  than  in  his  friendfhips  :  for 
he  never  took  any  unjuft  advantage  againft  his  ene- 
mies ; 
(4)  Vol.  i.  p.  109,  112. 
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mies;  but  to  his  friends  he  was  partial  beyond  the  rules 
of  juftice.  If  an  enemy  had  done  any  thing  praife- 
worthy,  he  fcorned  to  detract  from  his  due  praife-,  but 
he  knew  not  how  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  did 
ill  v  nay,  he  would  even  join  with  them,  and  aHirt: 
them  in  their  injuflice.  -For  he  thought  all  offices  of 
friendfhip  commendable,  let  die  matter  wherein  they 
were  employed  be  it  what  it  would.  When  any  of  his 
adverfaries  were  under  a  misfortune,  he  was  the  firft  to 
pity  them,  and  readily  gave  them  his  afliftance  when 
they  afked  it ;  by  which  means  he  became  exceedingly 
popular,  and  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  men.  His 
popularity  grew  atlaft  fufpected  by  the  Ephori  j  and  they 
fined  him  as  a  monopolizer  of  the  citizens,  who  ought 
to  be  the  common  goods  of  the  republick.  For  as  it 
is  the  opinion  of  philofophers,  that  if  all  ftrife  and  op- 
pofition  were  removed  out  of  the  univerfe,  ail  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  {land  flill,  and  generation  find 
motion  ceafe,  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  confent  and 
agreement  of  all  things ;  fo  the  Spartan  legiflator 
feems  to  have  mingled  ambition  and  emulation  among 
the  ingredients  of  his  commonwealth,  as  the  incentives 
of  virtue,  thinking  that  fuch  a  mutual  compliance  and 
forbearance  as  excluded  all  contention  and  reproof, 
was  an  indolent  ufclefs  thing,  not  deferring  the 
name  of  concord.  Some  think  that  Homer  has  this  in 
view  when  he  reprefents  (5;  Agamemnon  as  well  pleafed 
with  the  contention  of  Ulyfles  and  Achilles,  and  with 
the  reproaches  that  pafTcd  between  them  ;  which  he' 
would  never  have  done,  unlefs  he  had  thought  that  the 
diflentions  of  great  men  were  of  ufe  to  the  ttate.  Yet 
this  maxim  is  not  to  be  granted  without  reihiclion  ;  for 
if  the  heats  grow  too  great,  they  are  very  dangerous 
and  fatal  to  a  commonwealth. 

Agefilaus  was  hardly  entered  upon  the  government, 
when  news  came  from  Afia,  that  the  Perfian  King  was 
making  great  naval  preparations  to  deprive  the  Spar- 
tans of  their  empire  pf  the  fea.  Ly  lander  was  glad  of 

this 

(•'•)  In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyfley. 

E  3  (6)  See 
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this  opportunity  of  fuccouring  his  friends  in  Afia,  whom 
he  had  there  lett  governors  of  the  cities,  and  who  for 
their  male-adminiilration  a^d  tyrannical  behaviour  had 
been  depoied,    and  many  of  them  put  to  death.     He 
therefore  peri'uaded  Agefiiaus  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion, and  by  removing  the  war  from  Greece  into  Perfia, 
to  prevent  the  defig  s  of  the  barbarians.    He  aitb  wrote 
to  his  .friends  in  Alia,    advifing  them  to  fend  an  em- 
bafly  to  demand  Agefilaus  for   their  General.     Agefi- 
laus  thereupon  coming   into  the  publick  affembly,   of- 
fered his  fervice,    upon  condition  that   he  might  have 
thirty  eminent  Spartans  for  his  lieutenants  andcounfellors, 
two  thoufand  of  the  newly  enfranchized  Helots,  and  fix 
thoufand  of  the  allies.     Lyia /dor's  authority  and  ainfl- 
ance   foon   obtained  this  requed ;    fo  that  he  was  fent 
away  wifh  the  thirty  Spartans  of  whom  Ly.aixier  was 
the  chief,  not  only  in   pov/er  and   reputation,    but  alfo 
in  friendfhip  with  Agefilaus,    who  efteemcd  his  procur- 
ing him  this  charge  a  greater  obligation  than  that  of 
preferring  him  to  the  kingdom. 

Whilft  the  army  wasaffembling  at  Gerseftus,  Agefilaus 
went  with  fome  of  his  friends  to  Aulis,  where  he  dreamed 
that  he  heard  a  man  fptak  to  him  after  this  manner : 
"  O  King  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  you  cannot  but  know 
u  that  till  now  no  one  ever  was  declared  General  of  the 
"  Greeks  but  Agamemnon ;  and  fince  you  command  the 
"  fame  men,  make  war  againfl  the  fame  enemies,  and  be- 
"  gin  your  expedition  from  the  fame  place,  you  ought  alfo 
"  to  offer  iuch  a  facrifice  as  he  offered  before  h~  fet  i'ail." 

Agefiiaus  foon  remembered  that  the  facrifice  which 
Agamemnon  offered  wras  his  own  daughter,  he  being  fb 
directed  by  the  Oracle.  However  he  was  not  at  all 
diflurbed  at  it ;  but  as  foon  as  he  arofe,  he  told  his 
dream  to  his  friends,  adding  withall,  that  he  would 
worfhip  the  Goddefs  with  fuch  lacrifices  as  would  be 
acceptable  to  her  as  a  Goddefs,  and  not  imitate  the 
rude  barbarity  of  that  General.  He  therefore  ordered 
an  hind  to  be  crowned  with  chaplets,  and  delivered  to 
his  own  foothfayer  to  be  offered  by  him,  refblving 
that  the  perfon,  who,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the 

country, 
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country,  had  been  named  by  the  B-jeotians  to  that  office, 
fhould  not  perform  the  ceremony.     When  the  Boeotian 
governors  heard  this,    they  were  very  much   cfierck-d, 
and  fent  officers  to  Agefilaus,    to    forbid  his   facrificing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country.     They  havirp; 
Jivered  their  mefTuge  to  him,    immediately  went  to  the 
altar,  and  threw  down  the  quarters  of  the  hind  that  lay 
upon  it.     This  gave  great  uneafmefs  to  Agefilaus,  who 
immediately  hoifled  foil,  being  highly  inccnfcd  againft 
the  Bxotians,  and  much  difciw  raged  at  this  bad  omen, 
which  feemed  to  prefage  an  unfuccefsful  voyage,  and  a 
bad  iliue  of  the  whole  expedition. 

When  he  came  to  Ephefus,   he  found  the  power  and 
intereft  of  Lyfander  was  unfufFerably  great  •  ail  applica- 
tions were  made  to  him  ;  great  crouds  of  fuitors  always 
attended   at  his  door,    all  men  following  and  paying 
their  court  to  him,   as  if  the  name  of  General  had  for 
form's  fake  been  given  to  Agefilaus,    while  the  whole 
power  and  authority  really  refided  in  Lyfander.     For 
none  of  all  the  commanders  that  had  been  fent  into 
Afia  were  ever  fo  powerful  or  fo  formidable  as  he  ;    no 
one  had  rewarded  his  friends  better,  or  had  been  more 
fevere  againft  his  enemies  :  and  as  thefe  things  had  been 
lately  done,    they  made  the  greater  imprellion  in  mens 
minds ;    efpecially  when  they  compared  the  eafy  and 
popular   behaviour   of  Agefilaus    with   the   Hern   and 
haughty  carriage  of  Lyfander,    and  his  fhort  and  chur- 
liih  manner  of  fpeaking,  by  which  he  fo  fubdued  their 
fpirits,    that  they   wholly    fubmitted    to  him,    pa)i::g 
little  regard  to  Agefilaus.     This  firft  gave  offence  to  the 
other  captains,  who  could   not  without  indignation  fee 
themfelves  treated  rarher  as  the  officers  of  Lyfaricjer  thr-i 
the  counfellors  of  the  King.     At  length  Agthhu.s  him- 
felf,  who  though  he  was  no  envious  man  in  his  mature, 
but  well  pleafed  to  fee  honour  conferred  en  n^nt,  )ct 
\vashighlyjealousof  his  own  glory,    and  full  of  cou- 
rage and  ambition,  began  to  apprehend  that  Lyfander's 
greatnefs  would  foon  echpfe  his,    and  carry  auay  from 
him  the  reputation  of  whatever  great  action  fhould  be 
performed.     He  therefore  adted  in  this  manner.     He 

E  4  firft 
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firft  oppofed  him  in  all  his  counfels  ;  whatever  Lyfander 
advifed  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs,  was  rejected,  and 
other  propofals  followed.  Whoever  made  any  petition 
to  him  was  certainly  denied  if  Agefilaus  found  that  he  de- 
pended upon  the  intereil  of  Lyfander.  Nay  even  in 
judicial  matters,  they  who  were  oppofed  by  Lyfander 
were  fure  to  gain  their  caufe ;  and  whoever  was  vifibly 
favoured  by  him,  rarely  efcaped  without  being  fined. 
Thefe  things  being  not  done  by  chance,  but  conflantly 
and  on  purpofe,  Lyfarider  was  foon  fenfible  of  them, 
and  plainly  told  his  friends,  that  they  fuffered  for  his 
fake,  bidding  them  apply  to  the  King,  and  fuch  as  had 
more  power  with  him  than  he  had.  By  fpeaking  in 
this  manner  he  defigned  to  render  Agefilaus  odious,  who 
therefore  to  affront  him  ftili  more,  appointed  him  to 
the  office  of  carver,  and  in  a  public  company  faid,  "  Now 
"  whoever  pleafesmay  go  and  pay  his  court  to  my  carver." 
Lyfander,  no  longer  able  to  brook  thefe  indignities, 
Complained  atlaft  to  Agefilaus  himfelf  telling  him,  "  that 
"  he  knew  better  than  any  one  how  todifgrace  his  friends." 
To  which  Agefilaus  replied,  "  I  know  who  they  are  that 
"  pretend  to  more  power  than  myfelf."  *;  That,  replied 
Lyfander,  "  is  rather  faid  by  you,  than  done  by  me; 
**  but  I  defire  only  this  favour  of  you,  that  you  will 
"  aflign  me  fome  office  and  place  in  which  I  may  ferve 
"  you  without  incurring  your  difpleafure." 

Upon  this  Agefilaus  fent  him  to  the  Hellefpont  on  an 
embaiTy,  where  he  prevailed  on  SpithridatesaPerfian  in 
the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  to  come  to  the  aflifiance 
of  the  Greeks  with  two  hundred  horfe,  and  a  great  fup- 
ply  of  money.  However  he  always  retained  his  re- 
fentment  for  the  indignities  he  had  received,  fo  that  he 
formed  a  defign  of  wrefling  the  kingdom  out  of  the 
.  hands  of  the  two  families  which  then  enjoyed  it,  and 
making  it  wholly  elective,  thereby  leaving  the  throne 

open 

(6)  See  this  further   explained     ceedingly  concerned  at  it,  for  they 
in  the  life  of  Lyfander,  Vol.  III.     thought"  they  had  not  a  ftrength 
p.  206.  fufficient  to  withftand  the  formi- 
dable forces  of  the  King  of  Perfia; 

(7)  All  his  officers  were  ex-    but  Agefilaus  on  the  contrary  was 

highly 
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open  to  any  Spartan  who  had  merit  enough  to  pretend 
to  it  (6).  And  it  is  thought  he  would  have  occafioned 
great  commotions  in  the  ftate,  if  he  had  not  died  in  the 
expedition  into  Boeotia.  So  dangerous  are  ambitious  fpi- 
rits  in  a  ftate  when  they  tranfgrefsjuft  bounds,  and  fo 
much  the  greater  is  the  mifchief  than  the  good  which 
they  produce.  For  though  Lyfander's  pride  was  unfuffe- 
rable,  and  his  ambition  very  unfeafonable,  yet  might  A- 
gefilaus  have  found  out  fome  method  of  correcting  him, 
lefs  reproachful  to  a  man  of  his  merit  and  reputation, 
whofe  greateft  fault  was  his  ambition.  Indeed  in  my  opi- 
nion they  were  both  equally  guilty,  and  both  blinded 
by  the  fame  palTion,  fo  that  the  one  would  not  pay  the 
fubmiflion  due  to  his  Prince,  nor  the  other  bear  with 
the  imperfections  of  his  friend. 

Tifaphernes  being  at  firft  afraid  of  Agefilaus,  conclu- 
ded a  truce  with  him,  making  him  believe  that  the  King 
his  mafter  would  relinquifh  to  him  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  fet  them  at  liberty.     But  foon  after  finding  a  fuffi- 
cient  force  drawn    together,   he  refolved    upon  war ; 
(7)  at  which  Agefilaus  was  overjoyed.     For  the  expecta- 
tion from   this   expedition  was  great ;  and  he  did   not 
think  it  for  his  honour,  that  Xenophon  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men  mould  march  through  the   heart  of  Afia   to 
the  fea,  beating  the   Perfian  forces  when  and  how  he 
pleafed,  and  that  Agefilaus,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  Spartans,  (who  then  commanded  both  at  fea  and 
land)  fhould  raife  no  monument  of  his  fame  among   the 
Grecians  by   any  great  action.     He  therefore  revenged 
the  perjury  of  Tifaphernes  by  a  lawful  ftratagem.    He 
pretended  to    march  into  Caria,  whither  when  he  had 
drawn  Tifaphernes  and  his  army,  he  fuddenly   turned 
back,  and  invaded  Phrygia,  where  he  took  many  cities, 
and  carried  away  a  great  booty.     Upon   this  occafion 
he  convinced  his  friends  that  to  break  a  folemn  league 

is 

highly   pleafed   with   it ;  he  re-  «  to  him,  for  that  by  this  viola- 

ceived  the  ambafladors  from  Ti-  "  tion  of  his  oath  he  had  made  the 

faphernes  with  a  gay  countenance,  "  Gods   enemies   to  Perfia     and 

and  ordered  them  to  tell  their  ma-  "  friends  to  the  Grecians."  ' 
fter  "  that  he  was  much  obliged 

(S)  Plu. 
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is  to  affront  the  Gods  ;  but  that  to  deceive  and  circum- 
vent an  enemy  in  war,  is  not  only  juft  but  honourable, 
and  very  agreeable  as  well  as  advantageous. 

Being  weak  in  cavalry,  and  being  alfo  terrified  by  an 
ill  omen  in  the  facrifices,  the  liver  being  found  to  want 
that  lobe  which  the  foothfayers  call  the  head,  he  retired 
to  Ephefus  •  where  he  declared  to  thofe  that  were 
wealthy,  that  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  follow  him, 
and  ferve  in  perfon,  he  would  excufe  them  upon  their 
finding  each  of  them  a  man  and  horfe.  A  great  many 
of  them  accepted  of  the  propofition ;  fo  that  he  foon 
found  his  army  ftrengthened  not  with  a  number  of  timo- 
rous rich  men,  but  with  a  confiderable  body  of  refolute 
Cavalry.  For  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  fighting  them- 
felves,  hired  {uch  as  were  more  martial  in  their  inclina- 
tions, and  fuch  as  loved  not  to  ferve  on  horfeback, 
fubftituted  in  their  place  fuch  as  did.  He  profefTeci  in 
this  (8)  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  Agamemnon, 
who  took  the  prefent  of  an  excellent  mare,  to  excufe  a 
rich  coward  from  ferving  in  the  army. 

When  by  Agefilaus's  order,  the  prifonershehad  taken 
in  Phrygia  were  expofed  to  fale,  they  were  firfl  flripped 
of  their  garments,  and  then  fold  naked.  The  cloaths 
found  many  buyers ;  but  the  bodies  being,  by  the  eafe 
they  had  always  lived  in,  rendered  white  and  tender, 
were  derided  and  fcorned  as  unferviceable.  Agefilaus 
who  flood  by  at  the  auclion,  told  his  Grecians,  "  Thefc 
"  are  the  men  againft  whom  ye  fight,  and  thofe  are  the 
"  things  for  which  ye  fight." 

The  proper  feafon  of  the  year  being  come,  he  gave 
out  that  he  would  invade  Lydia ;  which  plain  dealing 
of  his  was  miflaken  for  a  flratagem  by  Tifaphernes,  who 
by  not  believing  Agefilaus,  becaufe  he  had  been  already 
deceived  by  him,  over-reached  himfelf.  He  expected 

that 

CD)  Plutarch  has  taken  this  from  the  war,  and  be  allowed   to  pafs 

the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  his  time  in  the  full   enjoyment  of 

where  Homer  fnys  Echepolus  the  thofe    pleafures    that     abounded 

£bn  of  Anchifcs  the  Grecian  gave  in  the  city  of  Sicyon. 
Agamemnon  a  fine  mare,  that  he 

might  be  excufed   from  going  to  (9)  Tithrauftes  fen!  his  ambaf- 

fadors 
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that  he  would  have  made  choice  of  Caria,  that  being  a 
rough  country,  not  fit  for  horfe,  in  which  he  deemed 
Agefilaus  to  be  weak.  But  when  he  found  him  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  that  he  was  entered  into  the 
plains  of  Sardis,  he  then  was  forced  to  march  in  all  haflc 
to  fuccour  that  place.  As  he  came  up  with  his  cavalry, 
he  cut  off  feveral  of  the  flragglers  from  Agefilaus's  ar- 
my, who  were  roaming  up  and  down  the  country  for 
pillage.  Agefilaus  in  the  mean  time  coniidering  that  the 
enemies  horfe  had  outrid  the  foot,  but  that  he  himlelf 
had  the  whole  body  of  his  army  entire  made  hafte  to  en- 
gage them.  He  mingled  his  light  armed  foot  with  the 
horfe,  commanding  them  to  begin  the  battle,  whilfl  he 
brought  up  the  heavy-armed  foldiers.  The  barbarians 
were  put  to  flight,  ar.d  the  Grecians  purfuing  them  dole, 
took  their  camp,  and  put  many  of  them  to  the  iword. 
The  confequence  of  this  victory  was,  that  they  not  on- 
ly had  the  liberty  of  foraging  in  the  Perfian  provinces, 
and  of  plundering  them  at  pleaiure,  but  alfo  law  Tifa- 
phernes  pay  dearly  for  all  the  cruelty  he  had  fhowed 
the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  was  a  profefled  enemy.  For 
the  King  of  Perfia  loon  fent  another  to  fucceed  him, 
named  Tithraufles,  who  cut  off  his  head,  and  propo- 
fing  an  accommodation  to  Agefiiaus,  (9)  fent  him  by  his 
ambafladors  large  fums  of  money  to  induce  him  to  it, 
and  to  perfuade  him  to  return  into  Greece.  Agefilaus 
anfwered,  "  That  the  making  peace  belonged  to  the  La- 
"  cedaemonians,  not  to  him ;  that  as  for  wealth,  he  had 
"  rather  fee  it  in  his  foldiers  hands  than  his  own  ;  that 
"  the  Grecians  thought  it  not  honourable  to  enrich  them- 
"  felveswith  the  bribes  of  their  enemies,  but  with  their 
a  fpoils  only. '  Yet,  that  he  might  gratify  Tithraufles  for 
thejuflice  he  had  done  upon  Tilaphernes  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  removed  his  army  into  Phrygia, 

accepting 

fadors  to  Agefilaus,  to  let  him  that  they  paid  the  cftablifhed  tri- 
know  that  the  King  his  mafter  bute,  and  that  he  hoped  tin's  con- 
having  caufed  the  author  of"  the  defcenfion  in  the  King  would  per- 
war  to  be  puniihcd  as  he  deferred,  fuade  him  to  accept  the  peacr, 
rcftorcd  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  and  return  home. 
to  theif  liberty,  upon  condition 

(i)  This 
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accepting  of  thirty  talents  towards  the  charge  of  it. 
Whilft  he  was  upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  council  of  Sparta,  by  which  he  was  conftituted 
Admiral  as  well  as  General.  He  was  the  firft  man  on 
whom  the  Spartans  had  conferred  that  honour,  and  in- 
deed no  one  had  fo  well  defer ved  it.  For  he  was  con- 
feiTedly  (as  Theopompus  fomewhere  fays)  a  peribn  of  the 
higheft  reputation  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
yet  he  cholc  rather  to  derive  his  grandeur  from  his  vir- 
tue than  his  authority.  However  he  committed  a  great 
fault,  in  preferring  Fifander  to  the  command  of  the 
navy,  when  there  were  many  officers  at  hand  both  older 
and  wifer  ;  in  this  not  fo  much  confulting  the  publick 
good,  as  the  gratification  of  his  kindred,  and  efpecially 
his  wife,  whole  brother  Pifander  was. 

Having  removed  his  camp  into  Pharnabazus's  pro- 
vince, he  not  only  met  with  great  plenty  of  provifions, 
but  alfo  railed  great  fums  of  money ;  and  marching  on 
to  Paphlagonia,  he  foon  drew  Cotys,  the  King  of  it,  into 
a  league,  to  which  he  of  his  own  accord  inclined,  out 
of  theefteem  he  had  of  Agefilaus's  honour  and  vir- 
tue. 

Spithridates,  who  had  quitted  Pharnabazus's  fervice 
before  and  joined  Agefilaus,  never  left  him,  but  accom- 
panied him  wherever  he  went.  He  had  a  fon  named 
Megabates,  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  of  whom  Agefilaus 
was  enamoured,  and  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who 
was  marriageable.  Her  Agefilaus  matched  to  Cotys  j  and 
taking  of  him  a  thoufand  horfe,  with  two  thoufand 
licrht-armed  foot,  he  returned  into  Phrygia,  and  there 
pillaged  the  country  of  Pharnabazus,  who  durfl  not 
(land  him  in  the  field,  nor  yet  truft  to  his  garrifons-, 
but  carrying  with  him  his  jewels  and  the.richeft  of  his 
treafures,  he  retreated  from  place  to  place,  till  Spithri- 
dates  being  joined  with  (i)  Herippidas  the  Spartan,  took 
his  camp,  and  feized  all  his  treafure.  Herippidas  by 
enquiring  too  feverely  into  the  plunder  which  the  bar- 
barians 

(i)  This  Herippidas  was  one  of  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  com- 
the  new  council  of  thirty,  whom  mand  ;  for  that  council  was  re- 
the  Spartans  had  lent  to  Agefilaus  moved  annually,  and  Herippidas 

was 
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bar ians had  taken,  and  by  forcing  them  to  deliver  it  up, 
Co  di (obliged  Spithridates,  that  he  changed  fides  again, 
and  went  off  with  the  Paphlagonians  toSardis.  It  is  laid 
that  Agefilaus  was  more  fenfibly  touched  with  this  than 
with  any  thing  that  happened  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
expedition,  not  only  becaufe  he  had  loft  the  friendfhip  of 
a  valiant  commander,  and  with  him  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  men,  but  becaufe  he  lay  under  the  reproach  of  for- 
did covetoufnefs,  of  which  he  always  was  folicitous  to 
clear  both  himfelf  and  his  country.  Befides  thefe  publjck 
caufes  of  his  concern,  he  had  a  private  one,  which  was  his 
love  to  Megabates.  He  had  always,  however,  endeavour- 
ed with  the  utmoft  refolution  to  fupprefs  ir,  efpecially 
in  prefence  of  the  boy ;  fo  that  when  Megabates  once 
offered  to  falute  and  kifs  him,  he  declined  it.  The  youth 
being  much  abaffied  at  the  repulfe  grew  more  referved, 
and  from  that  time  fainted  him  at  a  greater  diftance^ 
at  which  Agefilaus  was  much  concerned,  and  repenting 
his  coynefs  he  pretended  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  fa- 
lute  him  with  the  like  familiarity  as  formerly.  His 
friends  about  him  anfwered,  "  You,  Sir,  are  in  faulty 
"  you  who  duift  not  the  other  day  (land  the  kifs  of  fo 
"  beautiful  a  youth,  but  avoided  it  as  if  you  had  been 
"  frighted  at  him.  He  might  foon  be  perfuaded  to  come 
"  nearer,  and  accoft  you  as  formerly  ;  but  take  care  you 
"  do  not  fhun  him  again."  Upon  this  Agefilaus  paufed  a 
while,  and  length  anfwered,  "  You  need  not  encourage 
"  him  to  a  repetition  of  that  kindnefs  ;  I  had  rather  be 
"  mafter  of  myfelf  in  the  refufal  of  that  kifs,  than  poflefs 
"  all  the  gold  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld."  Thus  he  be- 
haved to  Megabates  whilft  he  remained  with  him  ;  but  fo 
ftrong  was  his  paffion  for  him  when  he  was  gone,  that  I 
queftion  whether  if  he  had  returned,  all  the  virtue  he  had 
could  have  induced  him  to  fuch  another  refufal. 

Some  time  after  this,  Pharnabazus  fought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  with  Agefilaus,  which  Apollophanes 
of  Cyzicus,  the  common  hoft  of  them  both,  procured 

for 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  named  firft  in  the  former  coai- 
l«cond,  as  Lyfander  had  been  million. 

(2)  This 
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for  him.  Agefilaus  coming  firft  to  the  appointed  place  with 
his  friends,  threw  himfelf  down  upon  the  grafs  under  a 
tree,  where  he  waited  for  Pharnabazus,  who  brought 
with  him  foft  fkins  and  rich  carpets  to  lie  down  upon  ;  but 
when  he  faw  Agefilaus's  pofture,  he  was  afhamed  of  them, 
and  laid  himfeif  down  upon  the  grafs  alfo,  though  he  was 
dreffed  in  a  robe  of  an  extremely  fine  texture  and  very 
richly  dyed.  Pharnabazus  had  matter  enough  of  com- 
plaint againft  Agefilaus,  and  therefore  after  the  mutual 
civilities  were  over,  he  put  him  in  mind  of  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Attick 
war,  of  which  he  thought  it  an  ill  recompence,  to  have 
his  country  thus  harafled  and  fpoiled  by  thofe  men  who 
had  been  fo  obliged  to  him.  The  Spartans  that  were 
about  Agefilaus  hung  down  their  heads,  as  afhamed  of 
the  wrong  they  had  done  to  Pharnabazus.  But  the  King 
anfwered,  "  We,  O  Pharnabazus,  when  we  were  in  ami- 
"  ty  with  the  King  of  Perfia,  behaved  like  friends ;  but 
"  now  when  we  are  at  war  with  him,  we  behave  as  ene-* 
"  mies.  As  for  you,  we  look  upon  you  as  his  fervant ;  we 
"  therefore  moleft  you  only  that  we  may  hurt  him.  But 
"  whenever  you  will  chufe  rather  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Gre- 
"  cians,  than  aflaveof  the  King  of  Perfia,  you  may  then 
"  reckon  this  army  and  navy  to  be  all  at  your  command, 
"  to  defend  both  you  and  your  country,  together  with 
"  your  liberties,  without  which  there  is  nothing  honoura- 
"  bleor  defirable  among  men."  Upon  this  Pharnabazus 
difcovered  his  mind,  and  anfwered.  "  If  the  Kingfhould 
"  fend  another  Governor  in  my  room,  I  will  certainly 
"  come  over  to  you ;  but  as  long  as  he  trufls  me 
'**  with  the  government,  I  mail  be  juft  to  him,  and  not 
**  fail  to  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  oppofe  you."  Age- 
filaus was  pleafed  with  this  anfwer;  and  taking  hold  of 
his  hand  and  rifing  up,  he  faid,  "  How  much  do  I  wifh 
"  that  fuch  aman  was  my  friend  rather  than  my  enemy  (2).'* 
Thus  ended  the  conference,  and  Pharnabazus  retired  ; 
\  but 

(2)  This  was  not  all.  Agefilaus  "  the  future  if  we  muft  remain  in 

added,  "  In  the  mean  time  be  af-  *'  a  ftate  of  war,  fo  long  as  there  is 

*'  fured  that  we    will  immediately  "  any  other  to  keep  our  arms  in 

*'  inarch  out  of  the  provinces  un-  "  exercifc,  we  will  leave  you  un- 
"  der  your  government ;  and   for 
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but  his  fon  (laying  behind,  ran  up  to  AgcfTlaui,  and  faid 
with  a  fmile,  "  Agefilaus,!  from  thisday  am  bound  with 
*'  you  in  the  facrcd  ties  of  hofpitality  -/'  and  then  pred-nt- 
ed^  him  with  a  javelin  which  he  had  in  his  hard.  Agefilaus 
received  it,  and  being  much  taken  with  the  gccd  rr.kn 
and  politei  efs  of  the  youth,  looked  about  to  lee  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  his  train  fit  to  offer  him  in  return  •  and 
obferving  t  e  horfc  of  Adneus,his  fecretary,  to  have  very 
fine  trappings,  he  took  them  off,  and  beftowed  them  upon 
the  youth.  Nor  did  his  kindnefs  reft  there,  but  he  v,  as 
ever  after  mindful  of  himy  fo  that  when  he  was  driven  out 
of  his  country  by  his  brethren,  and  lived  an  exile  in  Pe- 
lopo.ineius,  he  took  great  care  of  his  maintenance,  and 
even  condcibended  to  allift  him  in  his  amours.  For  he 
happened  to  fail  in  love  with  a  youth  of  Athens,  who  had 
been  bred  up  to  his  exercifes,  in  order  to  contend  for 
the  prize  in  the  Olympics  games,  but  as  he  was  well 
grown,  (3)  Iv:  had  like  to  have  been  refufed  when  he  of- 
fered himfelf  to  be  entered  among  the  other  competitors. 
The  young  Prince  therefore  applied  to  Ageulaus,  who 
undertook  the  bufinefs  for  him,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty fucceeded.  He  was  in  all  other  things  a  man  of  ex- 
ad  juilice  ;  but  when  the  intereft'of  a  friend  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  that  to  be  rigoroufly  juft  was  only  a 
colourable  pretence  for  denying  him.  There  is  an  epiil'e 
written  to  Idrieus,  the  Carian,  which  isafcribed  to  Age- 
filaus ;  it  is  this  :  "  If  Nicias  be  innocent,  abfolve  him ; 
"  if  he  be  guilty,  abiolve  him  upon  my  account ;  however 
"  be  fure  to  abfolve  him."  And  indeed  this  was  the 
true  charader  of  Agefilaus,  as  to  his  deponrnent  to- 
wards his  friends.  Yet  fometimes  he  confklercd  the 
necellity  of  his  own  affairs  more  than  his  friends,  of 
vhich  lie  once  gave  an  example.  Being  obliged  to 
decamp  in  great  hafte  and  diforcler,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  favourite  youth  behind  him  v  and  when  be 
called  alcud  after  him,  and  implored  his  help,  Agefilaus 

turninjy 

Q 

"     Xen.  Lib.  4.  who   were    arrivetl  at   a   certain 

fometimes  combats    of    age  were   excluded    out    of  the 
itcd  ;   a.-.d  thefe    lihs, 

• 
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turning  back,  faid,  "What  an  hard  thing  is  it  to  Jove 
"  and  to  be  wife  at  the  fame  time  ?"  This  ftory  is  told 
by  Hieronymus  the  philofopher. 

Another  year  of  the  war  being  fpent,  Agefilaus's  fame 
flili  increafed,  fo  that  his  temperance,   his  candour  and 
moderation  were  highly  celebrated  even  in  the  remoter 
provinces  of  Perfia.     When  he  took  any  journey  with 
his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged  in  a  temple,  ma- 
king the  Gods  witneffes  of  his  moft   private  actions, 
v/ith  which  othe'rs  would  fcarce   permit  men  to  be  ac- 
quainted.    In  fo   great   an  army  there  was  fearcely  a 
common  foljdier  who  lay  on  a  harder  bed  than  Agefilaus ; 
and  he  was  fo  inured  to  the  varieties  of  heat  and  cold, 
that  both  feemed  natural  to  him.     The  Greeks  that  in- 
habited Afia,  were  much  pleafed  to  fee  the  Perfian  go- 
vernors and  generals,  who  from  their  wealth  and  luxury 
were  before  intolerably  proud  and  infolent,  now  Hand- 
ing in  awe  of  a  man  that  went  about  in  an  old  coarfe 
cloak,  with   wonderful  ductility  changing  their  man- 
ners and   appearance  on    the   leaft    intimation    of  his 
will,  and  fufferingall  their  motions  to  be  guided  by  his 
concife  Laconick  orders.     It  put  them  in  mind   of  that 
verfe  in  Timotheus, 

'To  Mars  the  pow't"  belongs,  Greece  fears  not  gold. 

As  many  parts  of  Afia  now  revolted  from  the  Perfians, 
Agefilaus  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  feveral  cities,  and  re- 
gulated their  government,  without  the  death  or  banim- 
ment  of  one  fmgle   perfon.     He  then  reiblved  to  quit 
the  fea-fide,  to  march  further  up  into  the  country,  to 
attack  the  King  of  Perfia  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his 
pleafures  in  his  cities  of  Sufa  and  Ecbatane,  and  not  to 
allow  him  leifure  to  fit  as  an  idle  fpectator  of  the  wars 
of  others,  hiring  by  his  prefents   the  feveral  flates  of 
Greece  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  bribing  their  orators 
to  fecond  his  pernicious  defigns.     But  in  the  mean  time 
Epicydidas  the    Spartan  arrived,   with  the  news   that 
Sparta  was  involved  in  a  Grecian  war,  and  with  an  or- 
der from  the  Ephori  for  Agefilaus.  to  return  home  and 
aflift  his  own  country. 

0  Greeks 


AGESILAUS.  Si 

0  Greeks  inventors  of  barbarian  ills ! 

For  what  better  can  we  fay  of  that  envy  and  hatred, 
and  thofe  inteftine  divifions,  which  deflroyed  the  for- 
tune of  Greece,  and  called  her  back  from  her  full  career 
of  vidtory  over  the  barbarians,  only  to  fheath  her  fword 
in  her  own  bowels  ?  For  I  can  by  no  means  aflent  to 
Demeratus  of  Corinth,  who  faid,  "  That  thofe  Grecians 
"  were  deprived  of  a  great  fatisfadtion,  who  did  not  live  to 
"  fee  Alexander  fit  on  the  throne  of  Darius.  That  fight 
fhould  rather  have  drawn  tears  from  them,  when  they 
confidered,  that  they  had  left  that  glory  to  Alexander 
and  the  Macedonians,  whilft  they  deftryoed  all  their  own 
great  commanders  in  the  fields  of  Leuclra,  Coronea,  Co- 
rinth and  Arcadia. 

No  part  of  Agefilaus's  conduct  was  greater  than  his 
behaviour  on  this  occafion  ;  nor  can  a  nobler  inftance 
be  found  in  hiflory,  of  a  ready  obedience,  and  jufl:  de- 
ference to  his  country.  Hannibal,  though  unfuccefsful  and 
almoft  driven  out  of  Italy,  yet  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
on  to  return  when  his  country  was  involved  in  a  war 
at  home.  And  Alexander  made  a  jeftof  the  battle  be- 
tween Agisand  Antipater,  faying  to  his  friends,  "  Whilft 
"  we  are  conquering  Darius  in  Aim,  it  feems  there  is  a 
"  battle  of  mice  in  Arcadia."  How  happy  then  was  Sparta 
in  the  obedience  and  refpedt  which  Agefilaus  fliowed  to 
the  laws  of  his  country  ?  For  immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving his  orders,  though  in  the  midft  of  his  good 
fortune,  and  in  full  hope  of  great  and  glorious  fuccefs, 
he  left  his  work  unfinished,  and  inftantly  departed, 
leaving  his  friends  in  Afia  very  forrowful  for  the  lofs  of 
him,  and  having  abundantly  confuted  the  faying  of 
Dcmaratus  the  Pheacian,  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  ex- 
"  celled  in  their  publick  tranfaclions,  but  that  the  Athe- 
"  nians  were  better  obfervers  of  private  friendfhip," 
For  as  he  approved  himfelf  an  excellent  King  and  Gene- 
ral, he  fliowed  himfelf  dill  more  to  be  a  defirable  friend, 
and  agreeable  companion. 

The  coin  of  Perlia  was  ftamped  on  one  fide  \vitfi  the 
figure  of  an  Archer ;  which  made  Agefilaus  fay,  "  That 
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"  ten  thoufandPerfian  archers  had  driven  him  out  of  Afia  ;" 
that  fum  having  been  laid  out  in  bribing  the  (4)  ora- 
tors in  Thebes  and  Athens,  whereby  thofe  two  republicks 
were  incited  to  make  war  with  Sparta. 

Having  croffed  the  Hellefpont,  he  marched  without 
afking  leave  of  any  of  the  barbarians ;  he  only  fent  rnef- 
fengers  throughThrace  to  them,  to  demand  "  whether  they 
"  would  have  him  pais  through  their  country  as  a  friend  or 
"  as  an  enemy."  All  the  reft  received  him  as  a  friend,  and 
ufed  him  with  the  greatefl  civility  :  but  the  Trallians  (of 
whomXerxes  is  faid  to  have  bought  his  paffage)  demanded 
of  him  a  hundred  talents  of  filver,  and  a  hundred  of  his 
women.  Agefilaus  in  reply  only  afked  the  mefiengers 
ironically,  "  Why  their  mafbrs  were  not  come  with  them 
"  to  receive  it  ?"  In  the  mean  time  he  marched  on,  and 
finding  them  drawn  up  to  oppofe  him,  he  attacked  them, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  flew  great  numbers  of  them.  He 
lent  the  like  embalTy  to  the  King  of  Macedonia,  who 
replied,  "  He  would  take  time  to  deliberate  :"  "  Why 
"  then  let  him  deliberate,  faid  Agefilaus,  we  will  go  for- 
"  ward  in  the  mean  tinned  The  Macedonian  beiijg  fur- 
prized  and  daunted  f.t  the  refolution  of  the  Spartan  King, 
defired  him  to  pafs  through  his  country  as  a  friend.  When 
he  came  into  Theflaly,  he  laid  wafte  the  country,  be- 
caufe  the  ThefTalians  were  in  league  with  the  enemy.  He 
fent  Xenoeles  and  Scytha  to  Larifla,  to  perfuade  the  in- 
habitants to  join  with  the  Spartans;  but  the  LarifTaeans 
feized  and  imprifoned  them ;  and  when  the  army  was 
enraged,  and  advifed  him  to  befiege  the  town,  he  an- 
fwered,  <c  That  lie  valued  either  of  thofe  men  at  more  than 
<c  the  whole  country  of  Theflaly."  He  therefore  made  terms 
with  them,  and  received  his  men  again  upon  compofi- 
tion.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  that  faying  of  Agefilaus,  for 
when  fome  time  before  news  was  brought  him  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  near  Corinth,  wherein  many  brave 
men  fell,  but  that  the  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  the  Spartans,  he  appeared  not  in 

the 

(4)  Xenophon  tells  us  that  Ti-  which  he  distributed  at  Thebes, 
hrauftes  fentTimocratesofRhodes  Argos,  and  Corinth  ;  but  he  adds, 
with  fifty  talents  into  Greece,  that  Athens  had  no  dare  in  that 
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the  leaft  pleafed  or  elated  with  the  victory,  but  with  a 
deep  figh  cried  out,  "  O  Greece,  how  many  gallant  men 
"  haft  thou  with  thy  own  hands  deftroyed,  who  if  they  had 
"  been  preferved,  might  have  conquered  all  the  barbari- 
"  ans !"  Yet  when  the  Pharfalians  harraffed  his  army,  and 
incommoded  his  paflage,  he  drew  out  five  hundred  horfe, 
and  in  perfon  fought  and  routed  them,  and  fet  up  a 
trophy  at  mount  Narthaciiim.  He  valued  himfelf  much 
upon  that  victory,  bccaufe  with  fo  fmall  a  number  of  his 
own  training,  he  had  vanquifhed  an  army  of  men,  who 
thought  themfelves  the  belt  horfemen  in  Greece. 

Here  Diphridas,  one  of  the  Ephori,  met  him,  and 
ordered  him  immediately  to  make  an  inroad  into  Bceo- 
tia.  Though  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  delayed  this,  and  to  have  done  it  with  a  greater 
force,  yet  ,he  obeyed  the?  magiftrates,  and  told  his  fol- 
diers,  that  the  day  was  come  when  they  were  to 
enter  upon  that  employment,  on  the  account  of  which 
they  were  brought  out  of  Afia.  He  then  fent  for  two 
cohorts  of  the  army  near  Corinth  to  his  afliftance ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  home,  in  honour  tc  him,  made 
proclamation  for  volunteers  that  would  ferve  under  the 
King,  to  come  in  and  be  lifted.  Finding  that  all  the 
inhabitants  re^clvy  offered  themfelves,  the  magiftrates 
chofe  fifty  of  the  :.  oieft,  and  lent  them. 

Agefilaus  having  parted  Thermopylae,  and  marched 
through  Phocis,  which  was  in  friendfhip  with  Sparta, 
entered  Bceotia,  and  encamped  near  Chseronea.  Juft  at 
that  time  there  happened  an  eclipfe  of  the  fan  (5),  and 
news  was  likewife  brought  that  Pifander  had  >  --en  de- 

<j 

feated  by  Pharnabazus  and  Conon,  in  a  fea-engagement 
near  Cnidos,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  (kin.  He  was 
much  grieved  at  this  both  on  account  of  his  own  lofs, 
and  that  of  the  publick.  Yet  left  hir-  army,  being  now 
near  engaging,  fhouid  be  diicouraged  at  the  news,  he 
ordered  the  mefTengers  to  give  out  ti:-?.t  Pifa;  Jer  had 
obtained  the  victory  j  and  he  himfelf  appeared  in  pub- 
lick 

diftribution.  third    year  of   the    ninety- fixth 

(5)  This  eclipfe   happened  on     Olympiad,  three  hundred  ninety- 

the  twenty-ninth  of  Auguft,  in  the     two  years  before  the  incarnation. 

F  i  (6)  Thia 
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lick  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  returned  thanks 
for  the  fuccefs  in  a  iblemn  facrifice,  of  which  he  fent 
portions  to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  near  to  Coronea,  and  was  within  view 
of  the  enemy,  'he  drew  up  his  army,  and  giving  the 
left  wing  to  the  Orchomenians,  he  himfelf  led  the  right. 
The  Thebans  drew  up  their  army  likewife,  forming  the 
right  wing  themfelves,  and  affigning  the  left  to  the 
Argives.  Xenophon,  who  was  prefent  at  this  battle, 
fighting  near  Agefilaus,  with  whom  he  returned  out  of 
Afia,  tells  us  that  it  was  the  fharpefl  engagement  that 
had  happened  in  his  time. 

The  firfl  charge  was  neither  violent  nor  lading ;  for 
the  Thebans  foon  routed  the  Orchomenians,  as  Agefilaus 
did  the  Argives.  But  both  parties  being  informed  of 
the  condition  their  left  wings  were  in,  turned  about 
inflantly  to  relieve  them.  Here  Agefilaus  might  have 
been  fure  of  his  victory  without  any  rifk,  if  he  would 
have  fuffered  the  Thebans  to  pafs,  and  fo  have  charged 
them  in  the  rear  ;  but  fuch  was  his  eagernefs  and  fury, 
that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  opportunity,  but  attacked 
them  in  front,  thinking  to  bear  them  down  before  him. 
The  Thebans  were  not  behind  him  in  courage,  fo  that 
the  battle  was  fiercely  carried  on  on  both  fides,  efpe- 
cially  near  Agefilaus's  perfbn,  whole  new  guard  of  fifty 
volunteers  flood  him  in  great  ftead  that  day,  and  faved 
his  life.  They  fought  with  great  valour,  and  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  utmoft  danger  in  his  defence  ;  they 
could  not  however  prevent  him  from  receiving  many 
wounds  through  his  armour  with  lances  and  fwords. 
At  laft  making  a  ring  about  him,  they  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, brought  him  off  alive,  after  having  killed  many 
of  the  enemy,  and  loft  many  of  their  own  number. 
At  length  finding  it  too  hard  a  tafk  to  break  the  front 
of  the  Theban  army,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  an  artifice  which  in  the  beginning  they  fcorned  ^  for 
jiow  they  opened  their  ranks  and  fuffered  the  Thebans  to 
pafs  through ;  and  obferving  that  they  marched  in  a 
dilbrderly  manner,  they  turneti  .upon  them  and  at- 
tacked 
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tacked  them  in  flank  and  rear.  They  could  not  how- 
ever totally  rout  the  Thebans,  who  marched  on  to  I  Jcli- 
con,  boafting,  that  their  part  of  the  army  was  yet  un- 
conquered. 

Agefilaus,  though  much  weakened  by  the  many 
wounds  he  had  received,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent, 
till  he  had  been  firfl  carried  about  the  field,  and  had 
feen  the  dead  men  of  his  army  carried  off  in  their  ar- 
mour. Being  told  that  feveral  of  the  enemy  had  taken 
fanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  the  Itonian,  which 
flood  hard  by,  he  ordered  them  to  be  difmifled  in  fafety. 
Before  this  temple  flood  a  trophy  erected  by  the  Bosoti- 
ans,  for  a  victory  formerly  obtained  by  them  over*  the 
Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Sparton,  wherein  Tolmi- 
das  the  Athenian  General  was  flain. 

Next  morning  early  Agefilaus,  being  willing  to  try 
whether  the  Thebans  would  renew  the  engagement, 
commanded  his  foldiers  to  put  garlands  on  their  heads, 
and  the  muficians  to  play  on  their  flutes,  whilfl  he 
erected  a  trophy  as  conqueror.  But  when  inflead  of 
fighting,  the  enemy  afked  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  he 
gave  it  them,  and  fo  confirmed  to  himfelf  tl^e  vic- 
tory. After  this  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  the  Pythian 
games  which  were  then  celebrating,  at  which  feafl  he 
aflifled,  and  there  folemnly  offered  to  the  Gods  an  hun- 
dred talents,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  he 
had  brought  from  Afia. 

CJ 

.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta  he  was  greatly  beloved 
and  admired  by  the  citizens  for  his  temperance  and  fru- 
gality in  his  diet  and  manner  of  living.  For,  contrary 
to  the  cuflom  of  other  generals,  he  came  home  the  fame 
man  that  he  went  out,  not  having  learned  to  admire 
the  fafhions  of  other  countries,  and  to  flight  and  reject 
thofe  of  his  own.  He  paid  as  much  refpect  to  the 
Spartan  cuftoms  as  if  he  had  never  puffed  over  theEu- 
rotas  ^  he  made  no  alteration  in  the  manner  of  his  flip- 
ping or  bathing,  in  his  wife's  apparel,  in  his  houfhold 
furniture,  in  his  armour,  nor  even  in  the  doors  of  his 
houfe,  which  were  fb  old,  that  they  might  well  be 
thought  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  that  had  fo  long-ago 

F  3  been 
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been  fet  up  by  Ariflodemus  (6).  And  Xenophon  aflurcs  us 
that  his  daughter's  chariot  (called  the  Canathrum)  was 
no  richer  than  that  of  others.  This  Canathrum,  was  a 
vehicle  made  of  wood,  in  the  fhape  of  a  griffin,  or  fome 
other  animal  of  a  flrange  uncommon  figure,  in  which 
the  young  virgins  were  carried  in  the  proceffions.  Xe- 
nophon has  not  left  us  the  name  of  this  daughter  of 
Agefilaus  •  and  Dicaearchus  is  much  difpleafed  that  we 
know  not  the  names  either  of  the  daughter  of  Agefilaus, 
or  of  Epaminondas's  mother.  But  in  the  ancient  infcrip- 
tions  which  may  be  feen  at  Sparta,  it  appears  that  Age- 
filaus's  wife  was  called  Gleora,  and  that  he  had  two 
daughters  whofe  names  were  Apolia  and  Proly ta.  The 
Spartans  likewife  to  this  day  mow  his  fpear,  which  is  in 
nothing  different  from  that  of  other  men., 

Obferving  that  many  of  his  citizens  valued  them- 
felves  upon  breeding  horfes  for  the  chariot-races  in  the 
Olympick  games,  he  perfuaded  his  filler  Cynifca  to  place 
herfelf  in  a  chariot  and  to  contend  for  the  prize,  being 
defirous  to  convince  the  Grecians  that  thefe  victories  were 
not  obtained  by  flrength  or  courage,  but  by  wealth  and 
expence. 

He  had  near  his  perfon  the  wife  Xenophon,  whom  he 
highly  eft",  med  and  r^fpe&ed.  He  perfuaded  him  to 
fend  for  his  children  to  Sparta,  there  to  be  brought  up, 
and  to  be  taught  the  moft  valuable  of  all  fciences,  how 
to  command,  and  how  to  obey. 

Ly fancier  being  dead,  and  his  faction  yet  great  and 
prevalent,  which  upon  his  return  from  Afia  he  had 
raifed  againft  Agefilaus,  the  King  thought  it  advifeable 
to  fhow  publickly  what  fort  of  a  citizen  he  had  been 
whilft  he  lived.  And  rinding  an  oration  among  his 
writings,  that  was  compofed  by  Cleon  the  Halicarnaflean, 
and  intended  to  be  fpoken  by  Lyfander  in  a  publick 
aflembly,  to  excite  the  people  to  make  innovations  in 
the  government,  he  refolved  to  publifh  it.  But  one  of 

the 

(6)  This  Ariftodemus  the  fon  of  tion  ;  fo  that  the  gates  of  Agefi- 
Hercules  was  the  founder  of  the  laus's  palace  had  been  (landing 
Royal  family  in  Sparta,  eleven  feven  hundred  and  eight  years, 
hundred  years  before  the  incarna-  at  his  return  after  the  victory 

gained 
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the  fenators  having  the  perufel  of  it,  and  finding  it 
ftrongly  written,  advifcd  him  not  "  to  dig  up  Lyfander 
"  again,  but  rather  to  bury  that  oration  in  the  grave  with 
"  him."  This  advice  he  hearkened  to,  and  fuppreft  the 
oration.  As  for  his  enemies,  he  ufed  no  open  means 
to  fupprefs  them,  but  on  the  contrary  made  ufe  of  all 
his  intereft  to  obtain  for  them  either  the  command  of 
the  armies,  or  fome  other  confiderable  pod  in  the  go- 
vernment This  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
fefling  their  avarice  and  difhonefty  •,  and  if  at  any  time 
they  were  called  to  account  for  their  ill  practices,  he 
folicited  for  them,  and  patronized  them,  by  which  he 
brought  them  over  to  his  intereft,  and  of  avowed  ene- 
mies made  them  his  firm  friends  ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort 
time  there  was  not  one  left  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  For 
as  to  Agefipolis  the  other  King,  he  was  the  fon  of  an 
exiled  rather,  was  very  young,  modeft,  inactive,  and 
concerned  himfelf  but  little  with  publick  affairs.  Age- 
filaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more  tractable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  Sparta,  the  kings  if  they  were 
in  town  always  dined  together.  Agefilaus  knowing  that 
Agefipolis  was  not  lefs  difpofed  to  love  than  himfelf, 
continually  turned  the  difcourfe  upon  fome  of  the  mofl 
aimable  youths  in  the  city,  and  at  laft  brought  him  to 
fix  his  affection  on  a  favourite  of  his  own,  and  was 
both  his  companion  and  afliftant  in  his  love.  For  this 
love  among  the  Spartans  had  nothing  in  it  that  was 
fliameful  or  vicious,  but  was  always  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  honour,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  rendering 
thofe  they  loved  flill  more  aimable  and  virtuous,  as  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

Having  thus  encreafed  and  eflablifhed  his  power,  he 
eafily  obtained  that  his  half  brother  Teleutias  might  be 
chofen  Admiral ;  after  which  he  marched  with  his  land 
forces  againft  Corinth  (7),  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  long  walls,  wliilft  his  brother  befieged  it  by  fea. 

The 

gained  at  Chaeronca.  makes  but  one  of  both.     Xeno- 

(7)  Plutarch  in  this  place  con-     phon  has  diftinguifhed  them  verj 
founds  two  expeditions  undertaken    clearly  in  his  fourth  book, 
by  Agefilaus  againft  Corinth,  and 

F  4  («)  Tie 
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The  Argives  were  then  in  poffeflion  of  Corinth,  and  were 
in  the  midfl  of  their  Iflhmian  games,  when  he  came 
upon  them,  and  made  them  retire  from  their  facrifices,- 
and  leave  all  their  feflival  preparations  behind  them. 
The  exiled  Corinthians  who  were  in  the  Spartan  army 
defired  him  to  proceed  in  the  folemnity  and  to  prefide 
at  it  hirnfelf.  This  herefufed,  but  gave  them  leave  to 
celebrate  it,  and  he  in  the  mean  time  flayed  and  guarded 
them.  When  Agefilaus  retired,  the  Argives  returned  to 
their  fports  again.  Some  who  were  victors  before, 
conquered  a  fecond  time,  and  others  loft  the  prizes 
which  before'  they  had  gained.  But  Agefilaus  feverely 
reproached  the  Argives  for  cowardice,  who  having  fo 
great  a  veneration  for  the  Iflhmian  games,  and  fo  much 
valuing  themfelvcs  upon  the  victories  there  obtained, 
yet  durft  not  fight  in  defence  of  them.  He  himfelf 
was  of  opinion,  that  a  moderate  degree  of  regard  for 
fuch  things  was  bed.  Accordingly  when  he  was  at 
Sparta  he  afliftcd  with  great  zeal  and  afliduity  at  the 
publick  games  and  feflivals.  Nor  would  he  ever  be  ab- 
fent  from  any  of  the  excercifes  of  the  young  men  and 
the  girls.  But  for  thofe  other  amufements,  in  which 
he  faw  mofl  men  fo  deeply  engaged,  he  affected  even  to 
be  aflranger  to  them.  Callipides  the  tragic  actor,  who 
was  very  eminent  through  all  Greece,  one  day  met  Agefi- 
laus and  faluted  him  ;  he  then  confidently  thruft  him- 
felf into  his  train,  expecting  that  the  King  would  take 
fome  notice  of  him  and  pay  him  fbme  compliment.  At 
laft  he  afked  the  King,  "  Whether  he  knew  him  not  ?" 
;c  What,  replied  he,  art  thou  Callipides  the  flage  player  ?" 
Being  invited  once  to  hear  a  man,  who  admirably  imi- 
tated the  nightingale,  he  refufed,  faying,  "That  he  had 
"  heard  the  nightingale  herfeif."  There  was  oneMenecrates 
a  phyfician,  who  having  been  famed  for  furprifing  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  cure  of  fome  defperate  difeafes,  was  called 
Jupiter  :  he  was  fo  vain  as  to  accept  the  title,  and  hav- 
ing occafion  to  write  a  letter  to  Agefilaus,  directed  it 
thus  j  "Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Agefilaus,  greeting."  The 

King 


(8)  The  Achzeans  were  in  pof-     which  formerly  belonged  to 
fefiion    of    the  city  of  Calydon,     lia.  The  Acarnanians  being  allift- 

ed 
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King  returned  anfwer,  "  Agefilaus  to  Menecratcs,  health, 
and  a  right  mind. 

Whilft  Agefilaus  was  in  the  Corinthian  territories, 
where  he  had  taken  the  temple  of  Juno,  lie  one  day  itood 
to  obferve  his  foldiers  feizing  the  flaves  as  they  came 
out  of  the  temple,  and  carrying  off  the  plunder,  when 
fome  Theban  ambafladors  came  to  him  to  treat  of  peace. 
He  having  ever  had  a  great  averfion  for  their  city,  and 
thinking  it  then  advantageous  to  his  affairs  publickly  to 
flight  them,  pretended  not  to  fee  them,  nor  to  hear 
them  fpeak.  But  heaven  immediately  revenged  this  in- 
fult ;  for  before  they  parted  from  him,  he  received  news 
that  a  body  of  his  troops  was  defeated  by  Iphicrates. 
This  was  the  greatefl  lofs  that  the  Spartans  had  fuffered 
for  a  long  time ;  for  a  great  number  of  brave  men  were 
killed,  and  what  added  to  the  difgrace  was  that  heavy- 
armed  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by  light-armed 
mercenaries.  Agefilaus  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to 
their  refcue,  but  came  too  late.  He  therefore  returned 
to  Juno's  temple,  and  fent  for  the  Theban  ambafladors  to 
give  them  audience.  They  now  refolved  to  return  the 
affront  he  had  offered  them,  and  without  making  any 
mention  of  the  peace,  only  defired  leave  to  go  into  Co- 
rinth. Agefilaus  being  enraged  at  this,  anfwered, 
"  That  if  they  were  defirous  to  go  and  fee  how  proud  their 
"  friends  were  of  their  fuccefs,  they  mould  do  it  to-mor- 
"  row  with  fafety."  Next  morning  taking  the  ambarla- 
dors  with  him,  he  ravaged  the  Corinthians  territories,  up 
to  tfce  very  gates  of  the  city ;  where  having  let  the  ambaf- 
fadors  fee  that  the  Corinthians  durft  not  come  out  to  de- 
fend themfelves,  he  difmi fifed  them ;  then  taking  with 
him  all  thofe  who  had  efcaped  after  the  defeat,  he  march- 
ed homewards,  always  removing  his  camp  before  day, 
and  pitching  his  tents  after  night  came  on,  that  he  might 
prevent  the  Arcadians,  who  hated  the  Spartans,  from 
taking  any  opportunity  of  infuhing  over  their  lofs. 

After  this,  (8)  at  the  requeft  of  the  Achaeans,  he 
mar.ched  with  them  into  Acarnania,  from  whence  he 

brought 

ed  by  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians     readers  of  it,  and  drive  out  the 
attempted    to   make    themfelves     garrifon  placed  in  it  by  the  Achae- 
ans, 
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brought  a  great  quantity  of  plunder,  and  overcame  the 
Acarnanians  in  battle.  The  Achasans  would  have  per- 
fuaded  him  to  keep  his  winter-quarters  there,  to  hinder 
the  Acarnanians  from  fowing  their  corn;  but  he  was  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  alledging,  that  they  would  be  more 
afraid  of  a  war  the  next  furnmer,  if  their  fields  were 
fown,  than  they  would  be  if  they  lay  fallow.  The  event 
juftified  his  opinion  ;  for  the  next  year,  when  the  Achx- 
'ans  began  their  expedition  again,  the  Acarnanians  im- 
mediately made  peace  with  them. 

When  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  with  the  Perfian  navy 
were  become  matters  of  the  fea,  and  had  not  only  in- 
fefled  the  coaft  of  Laconia,  but  alfo  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  the  coft  of  Pharnabazus,  the  Lacedaemonians 
thought  fit  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Perfia. 
To  that  end  they  fent  Antalcidas  to  Teribazus,  (9)  bafely 
•betraying  the  Afiatick  Greeks,  on  who fe  behalf  Agefilaus 
had  made  war.  But  no  part  of  this  difhonour  fell  upon 
Agefilaus,  the  whole  being  tranfacted  by  Antalcidas,  who 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Agefilaus,  and  was  therefore  de- 
firous  to  conclude  a  peace,  becaufehe  knew  that  war  en- 
creafed  Agefilaus's  reputation  and  authority.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  when  a  certain  perfon  faid,  "  That  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  were  turning  Medes,"  Agefilaus  re- 
plied, "No,  the  Medes  are  turning  Lacedaemonians." 
And  when  the  Grecians  were  backward  to  the  agreement, 
he  threatened  them  with  war,  unlefs  they  confented  to  the 
the  King  of  Perfia's  terms.  Agefilaus  had  a  particular  end 
in  this,  which  was  to  weaken  the  Thebans ;  for  it  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  peace,  that  the  country  of  Boeotia 
fhoutd  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was  then  under  the  do- 
minion of  Thebes  (i). 

This  hatred  of  his  to  Thebes  appeared  further  after- 
wards, when  Phoebidas  in  time  of  peace  very  dimonour- 
ably  feized  upon  the  caftle  of  Cadmea.  This  very  much 

incenfed 

ans,  who  finding  themfelves  in  Xenophon  in  his  fourth  book  has 
danger,  fe,nt  and  demanded  fuc-  given  us  a  full  account  of  this  ex- 
cours  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  pedition. 

who  difpatched    Agefilaus   with         (9)  Antalcidas  told  Teribazus  in 
fome   troops   to  their   afiiftance.     his  firft  audience,   that  the  Lace- 
daemonians 
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incenfed  all  the  Grecians,  and  was  difapproved  even  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  themfelvesi  thofe  efpecially  who 
were  enemies  to  Agefilaus,  highly  relented  it,  and  afked 
Phoebidas  by  whofe  authority  it  was  done,  turning  the  fuf- 
picion  on  it  againft  Agefilaus,  who  refolutely  anfwered 
on  the  behalf  of  Phoebidas,  "  That  the  profitablenefs  of 
"  an  action  was  chiefly  to  be  confidered  ;  that  what  was  for 
"  the  advantage  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  be  done 
"  whether  there  were  any  orders  given  forit  or  not."  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  tyecaufe  in  his  conver- 
fation  he  always  recommended  juft ice  as  the  chief  of  the 
virtues,  faying,  "  That  valour  without  juftice  was  ufelefs  •, 
"  and  if  all  men  were  juft,  there  would  be  no  need  of  va- 
"  lour."  When  any  faid  to  him,  "  The  great  King  will 
"  have  it  fo ;"  he  would  reply,  "How  is  he  greater  than  I, 
"  unlefs  he  be  jufter  ?"  Thus  he  reprefented  juflice  as 
that  royal  meafujre  by  which  true  greatnefs  is  to  be  efti- 
mated.  The  peace  being  concluded,  the  King  of  Perfia 
wrote  to  Agefilaus,  defiring  a  private  friendfhip  with  him ; 
but  he  refufed  it,  faying,  "  That  the  publick  friendfhip 
*'•  was  enough  ;  whilft  that  lafled,  there  was  no  need  of 
"  private."  But  he  did  not  always  aft  agreeably  to  thefe 
fentiments,  being  frequently  hurried  away  by  ambition 
or  refentment.  Particularly,  in  this  cafe  of  the  Thebans, 
he  not  only  faved  Phoebidas,  but  perfuaded  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  take  the  fault  upon  themfelves,to  keep  pofleflion 
of  Cadmea,  and  to  make  Archias  and  Leontidas,by  whom 
the  caftle  had  been  betrayed,  chief  governors  in  Thebes. 
This  gave  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  what  Phcebidasdid  was 
by  Agefilaus's  order,  which  was  afterwards  made  evi- 
dent by  the  confequences.  For  when  the  Athenians  had 
expelled  thegarrifon,  and  had  fet  the  Thebans  at  liberty, 
he  accufed  them  of  the  murder  of  Archias  and  Leontidas, 
(whom  he  called  Polemarchs,  though  in  reality  they  were 
tyrants)  and  declared  war  againfl  them  on  that  account. 

Cleom- 

daemonians  were  not  follicitous  to     iflancls     remained     independant. 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  Greek     Xenoph.  lib.  iv. 
cities  in  Ada,  in  oppofition  to  the         (i)  Xcnophon  has  inferted  in  his 
King  of  Perfia,  but  would  be  con-     fifth  book  the    articles   of  this 
lentcd  if  the  other  cities  and  the     peace  negotiated  by  Antalcidas. 

(:)  The 
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Cleombrotus  the  other  King,  fucceflbr  of  Agefipolis  late- 
ly deceafed,  was  fentat  the  head  of  an  army  inBoeotia  ; 
Agefilaus  excufmg  himfelf  on  account  of  his  age,  for  it 
was  forty  years  fmce  he  had  firft  born  arms,  and  the 
laws  confequently  exempted  him  from  any  further  fer- 
vice.  But  there  was  another  reafon,  which  made  him 
decline  the  command.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  fhame 
for  ..him,  who  had  not  long  before  made  war  upon  the 
Phliafians  in  favour  of  exiles,  to  march  now  againft  the 
Thebans  in  behalf  of  tyrants. 

One  Sphodrias  of  Lacedaemon,  who  was  of  the  fadtion 
oppofite  to  Agefilaus,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Thef- 
pise,  a  man  not  void  of  courage  or  ambition,  but  full  of 
vain  hopes,  and  of  little  judgment.  This  adion  of 
Phcebidas  fired  him  to  attempt  fome  great  enterprize, 
which  might  render  him  as  famous  as  he  perceived  the 
taking  of  Cadmeahad  made  Phoebidas.  He  thought  the 
taking  of  the  Piraeus,  and  cutting  off  the  Athenians  from 
the  fea,  a  matter  of  far  more  glory.  It  is  faid,  (2)  that 
Pelopidas  and  Melon  the  governors  of  Bceotia  put  him 
upon  it.  They  privately  fent  fome  men  to  him, 
who  pretended  to  be  in  the  Spartan  intereft.  Thefe  men 
highly  commended  Sphodrias,  and  extolled  him  as  the 
only  man  in  the  world  fit  for  fo  great  an  enterprize. 
Being  thus  encouraged  and  elated  by  their  praifes,  he 
engaged  in  an  undertaking  as  difhonourable  and  treach- 
erous as  that  at  Cadmea,  but  conducted  with  lefs  valour 
and  attended  with  lefs  fuccefs.  For  the  day  broke  whilft 
he  was  yet  in  the  plains  of  Thriafium  •,  whereas  he  de- 
figned  that  the  whole  exploit  mould  have  been  done  in 
the  night.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  perceived  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  from  the  temples  of  Eleufis  upon  the  firft 
rifmg  of  the  fun,  it  is  faid,  that  their  hearts  failed 
them  ;  nay,  he  himfelf,  when  he  faw  that  he  could  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  night.,  had  not  courage  enough 
to  go  on  with  his  enterprize  ;  but,  having  fpent  a  liitlc 

time 

(2)  The  Thebans  fearing  the  Sphodrias  to  commit  this  aft  of 
Lacedaemonians  would  be  too  hoftility  ftgainft  the  Athenians  on 
ftrong  for  them,  if  they  had  not  purpofe  to  draw  them  into  the 
fome  other  alfiftance  perfuaded  quarrel.  This  is  what  we  find  in 

the 
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time  in  pillaging  the  country,  he  returned  with  fhame  to 
Thefpiae.  An  embafly  was  upon  this  fent  from  Athens  ta 
Sparta,  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  the; 
ambaffadors  found  their  journey  needlefs,  Sphodrias  be- 
ing then  under  a  capital  profecution  from  the  magiftrates 
of  Sparta.  Sphodrias  durft  not  abide  the  iflue  of  the  trial, 
through  fear  of  the  refdntment  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
afhamed  of  the  tran  faction,  and  were  defirous  to  appear 
to  have  been  wronged  themfelves,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  fufpeft  them  of  having  been  acceffory  to  the 
injury  which  had  been  offered  to  them. 

This  Sphodrias  had  a  fon,  named  Cleonymus,  who  was 
young  and  handfome,  and  who  was  beloved  by  Archi- 
damus the  fon  of  Agefilaus.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined 
that  Archidamus  fympathized  with  his  friend  in  the  great 
trouble  and  anxiety  he  felt  on  his  father's  account ;  but  yet 
he  durft  not  publickly  give  Sphodrias  any  aiTiftance, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  profefled  enemies  of  Agefilaus. 
At  laft  Cleonymus  went  to  him,  and  importuned  him 
with  tears  to  prevail  with  the  King  to  deal  favoura- 
bly with  his  father ;  for  he  of  -all  the  profecutors  was 
the  moft  formidable.  Archidamus  had  not  the  courage 
to  fpeak  to  his  father  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
but  followed  him  up  and  down  fn  a  profound  Clence. 
At  laft  when  the  time  approached  for  pronouncing  the 
fentence,  he  adventured  to  tell  him,  that  Cleonymus  had 
entreated  him  to  intercede  for  Sphodrias.  Agefilaus, 
though  he  knew  of  the  love  between  the  two  young 
men,  yet  did  not  prohibit  it,  becaufe  he  looked  upon 
Cleonymus  as  a  youth  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  of 
great  hopes.  He  did  not  however  by  his  anfwer  give 
nis  fon  any  ground  to  expect  that  he  would  be  favoura- 
ble to  Sphodrias ;  he  only  told  him,  "  That  he  would 
"  confider  what  he  could  honourably  do  in  the  affair,'* 
and  fo  difmified  him.  Archidamus  being  afhamed  of 
his  want  of  fuccefs,  avoided  the  company  of  Cleonymus 
for  fome  time,  though  he  ufed  to  fee  him  feveral  times 

in 

the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon.  But  tarch  hns  given  us  a  full  account 
that  author  makes  no  mention  ei-  of  this  whole  affair  in  the  life  of 
Iher  of  Pelopidas;or  Melon.  Flu-  PelopiJas. 

(3)  See 
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in  a  day.  This  made  the  friends  of  Sphodrias  think  his 
cafe  deiperate,  till  Etymocles  one  of  Agefilaus's  friends 
difcovered  to  them  the  King's  mind,  and  told  them, 
il  That  he  abhorred  the  fa6t,  but  yet  he  thought  Spho- 
"  drias  a  brave  man,  fuch  as  the  commonwealth  much 
"  wanted  at  that  time."  Agefilaus  ufed  every  where  to 
talk  thus  concerning  the  caufe,  being  w  illing  to  gratify  his 
fon  ;  upon  which,  Cieonymus  quickly  underftood  that  Ar- 
chidamus  had  been  juft  to  him,  in  uiing  all  his  intereft 
with  his  father  •,  and  Sphodrias's  friends  took  courage 
and  exerted  themfelves  in  his  defence.  Agefilaus  was  in- 
deed very  fond  of  his  children  -,  and  it  is  reported,  that 
when  they  were  little,  he  would  make  a  hobby-horfe  of 
a  reed,  and  ride  with  them.  Being  one  day  furprized  at 
this  fport  by  a  friend,  he  defired  him  "  to  fay  nothing 
"  of  it,  till  he  himfelf  fhould  have  children. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  that  Sphodrias  was  acquit- 
ted, they  immediately  took  arms  ;  and  Agefilaus  fell  in- 
to great  difgrace  with  the  people,  for  having,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  foolifh  inclinations  of  a  boy,  perverted  juf- 
tice,  and  made  the  cityacceflbry  to  that  fcandalous  out- 
rage which  had  been  committed  againft  the  Creeks.  Find- 
ing Cleombrotus  little  inclined  to  the  Theban  war,  it  be- 
came necefiary  for  him  to  quit  the  privilege  of  his  age, 
which  he  had  before  claimed,  and  to  lead  the  army  him- 
felf; which  he;  did  with  variety  of  fuccefs,  fometimes  , 
conquering,  and  fometimes  being  conquered  •,  fo  that  one 
day  when  he  had  received  a  wound  in  battle,  he  was 
reproached  by  Antalcidas,  who  told  him  that  "  the  The- 
**  bans  had  made  him  a  good  requital,  for  teaching  them 
"  to  fight,  which  they  neither  liked  nor  underftood  be- 
"  fore."  And  indeed  they  were  now  grown  far  better 
foldiers  than  ever  they  had  been,  as  they  were  now  inured 
to  war  by  the  frequent  expeditions  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
againft  them.  For  this  reafon  their  ancient  legiflator  Ly- 
curgus  in  one  of  the  three  decrees  called  Rhetrse  forbad 
them  to  make  war  often  againft  the  fame  enemies,  left 
they  fhould  inftrud  them  in  the  military  art  (3). 

The  allies  of  Sparta  were  not  a  little  difcontented  at 

Agefilaus, 

(3)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  uz.'  (4)  for 
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Agefilaus,  becaufethis  war  was  commenced  not  upon  any 
publick  offence  committed  by  theThebans,  but  merely 
out  of  his  private  hatred  to  them  ;  and  they  complained 
of  it  as  highly  imreaibnable,  that  they  being  the  majori- 
ty of  the  army,  fhould  from  year  to  year  be  thus  expof- 
ed  to  danger  and  hardfhip,  marching  from  place  to  place 
at  the  will  of  a  few.  Agefilaus,  it  is  iaid,  devifed  this  ex- 
pedient to  fhow  that  the  allies  were  not  the  greater  num- 
ber. Irie  gave  orders  that  all  the  allies,  of  whatever  coun- 
try, mould  fit  down  promifcuoufly  on  one  fide,  and  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  the  other :  which   being  done,   he 
commanded  an   herald  to  proclaim  that  all   the  potters 
fhould  ftand  up ;  then  all  the  blackfmiths ;  then  all  the 
mafons;  next  the  carpenters  ;  and  fohe  went  through  all 
th?  different  trades.  Thus  almoft  all  the  allies  rofe  up, 
and  not  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians,    they  being  by  law 
forbidden  to  learn  any  mechanical  trade.     Then  Agefi- 
laus laid,  laughing,  "  You  fee,  my  friends,  that  our  num- 
"  ber  of  foldiers  is  much  greater,  than  yours." 

When  he  brought  back,  his  army  fromBceotia  through 
Megara,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  town-hall  in  the  caf- 
tle,he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  convulfion  and  acute 
pain  in  his  found  leg ;  after  which  a  tumour  arofe,  the 
veflels  feemed  diftended  with  blood,  and  there  appeared 
all  the  figns  of  a  violent  inflammation.  He  was  attend- 
ed by  a  Syracufan  phyfician,  who  let  him  blood  below 
the  ancle  :  this  foon  eafed  his  pain  ^  but  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  bleeding  was  flopped,  and  not  till  it 
had  brought  upon  him  a  fainting  fit  and  reduced  him  fo 
low  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger.  He  was  carried 
home  to  Sparta  in  a  very  weak  condition,  and  did  not  re- 
cover ftrength  enough  to  appear  in  the  field  a  long  time 
after. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spartans  received  many  lofles 
both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  the  grcatefl  was  that  at 
Leuctra,  which  was  the  firft  time  that  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  Thebans  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  occa- 
fion  of  it  was  this. 

The  Grecians  being  all  difpofed  to  a  general  peace, 
fent  ambafladors  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  it.  Among 

the  to 
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thefe  was  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  famous  at  that  time 
for  his  wifdom  and  learning;  but  he  had  not  yet  given  proof 
of  his  martial  virtues.  He  feeing  all  the  others  {landing 
in  awe  of  Agefilaus,  and  making  court  to  him,  alone 
maintained  his  dignity,  and  fpoke  with  freedom  in  behalf 
not  of  Thebes  only,  but  of  all  Greece,  remonftrating, 
that  war  was  advantageous  only  to  the  Spartans,  and  that 
it  was  definitive  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecians.  He  advif- 
ed  therefore  that  peace  might  be  made  upon  equal  terms, 
fmce  it  could  not  be  rendered  lafting  but  by  reducing  all 
to  a  parity.  Agefilaus  perceiving  all  the  other  Greeks  to 
hearken  attentively  to  this  difcourfe,  and  to  be  pleafed 
with  it,  afked  him  "  whether  he  did  not  think  it  juft  and 
"  reaibnable  that  the  Boeotians  mould  be  permitted  to  live 
et  in  a  flate  of  freedom  and  independence  ?"  Epaminondaa 
with  great  boldnefs  and  vivacity  returned  the  queftion, 
and  afked  Agefilaus  "  if  he  did  not  think  it  juft  and  rea- 
"  fonable,  that  Laconia  mould  be  reftored  to  the  fame  ftatc 
"  of  freedom  and  independence  ?"  Agefilaus  being  enrag- 
ed at  this  reply,  darted  up,  and  preffed  him  to  declare 
peremptorily,  "if  he  would  agree  to  an  immunity  for  Bce- 
"  otia  ?"  And  Epaminondas  returned  the  fame  queftion  a- 
gain,  and  afked,  "  if  an  immunity  would  be  granted  on  his 
"part  to  Laconia (4.)  ?"  Agefilaus  was  fo  provoked  at  this 
that  he  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  pretext  to  exclude  the 
Thebans  from  the  league,  and  to  declare  war  againft 
them.  With  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  he  made  a  treaty,  and 
difmifled  them,  faying,  "  That  what  could  be  peaceably 
"  adjufted,  fhould;  what  was  otherwife  incurable  mufl 
"  be  determined  by  war,  it  being  a  thing  of  too  great 
"  difficulty  to  provide  for  all  things  by  treaty." 

The  Ephori  immediately  fent  orders  to  Qcombrotus, 

who 

(.})  For  the  Thtbans  were  for  tia  opened  of  themfelves ;  that  thc 

fcaving  all  the  other  cities  in  prieftefles  had  declared  that  fome 

Greece  reftored  to  their  liberty,  iignal  victory  was  approaching  in. 

but  would  at  the  fame  lime  keep-  favour  of  the  Bosotians  ;  and  that 

Bceotia  in  a  Hate  of  fubjeftion  to  all  the  armour  hung  up  in  the  tem- 

them  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Lace-  p!e  of  Hercules  difappeared,  as  if 

dtcmonians  were  for  reftoring  the  Hercules  himfelf  was  gone  to  be 

liberty  of  Boeotia,  but  would  ilill  prefent  al  the  battle.  Xenophon 

remain  mailers  of  Laccnia.  adds  that  moft  people  were  perfua- 

(5)  It  was  faid  that  the  doors  ded  that  this  was  an  invention  of 

feelonging  to  the  temples  in  Bceo-  the  leaders,  (6)  The 
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who  was  at  that  time  in  Phocis,  to  march  directly  into 
Boeotia,  and  at  the  fame  time  lent  to  their  allies  tor  help. 
The  confederates  were  very  averfe  to  the  war,  and 
marched  with  great  reluctance ;  but  as  yet  they  feared 
the  Spartans,  and  durft  not  refuie.  And  though  many 
unfavourable  omens  and  prodigies  appeared  (5),  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  and  though 
(6)  Prothous  the  Lacedaemonian  oppofed  this  expedition^ 
yet  Agefilaus  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  defilt,  (ii 
that  the  war  was  decreed.  He  thought  the  prefent 
juncture  of  affairs  very  advantageous  for  his  revenge, 
the  reft  of  Greece  being  wholly  free,  and  in  league  with 
Sparta,  and  the  Thebans  only  exempted.  But  that  this 
war  was  undertaken  more  from  pailion  than  judgment, 
appears  from  the  mortnefs  of  the  time.  For  the  treaty 
was  finifhed  on  the  fourteenth  of  Scirophorion  [June], 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  received  their  great  Overthrow  at 
Leuctra  the  fifth  of  Hecatombaeon  [July],  within  twenty 
days  after.  There  fell  at  that  time  a  thoufand  Spartans, 
and  Cleombrotus  their  King,  together  with  many  others 
of  the  braveftmen  of  the  city;  particularly  Cleonymus, 
the  fon  of  Sphrodias,  that  beautiful  youth,  was  thrice 
flruck  down  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  and  as  often  rofe^ 
but  was  (lain  at  laft. 

This  unexpected  blow,  which  fell  fo  heavy  upon  thd 
Lacedaemonians,  brought  greater  glory  to  Thebes,  than 
ever  was  acquired  by  any  other  or  the  Grecian  ftates  in 
their  wars  againft  each  other.  The  behaviour  of  the 
Spartans  though  conquered  was,  however,  as  much 
applauded  and  admired  as  that  of  the  victorious  The- 
bans. And  indeed,  if  as  Xenophon  fays,  good  men  even 
in  their  gayeft  converfations,  and  in  their  wine,  let  fall 

many 

(6)  The  counfel  Prothous  gave  thofe  who  oppofed  the  liberty  of 
was  very  juft  and  rcafonable  ;  h«  the  cities j  by  which  means  they 
advifed  that  the  army  fhould  be  would  find  the  God's  favour  theif 
difbanded  according  to  their  en-  enterprizcs,  and  the  cities  would 
gag«ment;  that  all  the  cities  join  them  with  alacrity.  But  this 
Ihould  be  ordered  to  carry  their  advice  was  laughed  at ;"  for,  adds 
contributions,  every  one  accord-  Xenophon,  it  looked  as  if  the  Gods 
ing  to  its  abilities  -into  the  tem-  «'  were  already  urging  on  the  La- 
pie  of  Apollo  ;  and  that  the  war  "  ceJsemonisms  totheirdeftru&ion. 
Aould  be  directed  only  againft 
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many  remarkable  fayings  that  are  worth  preferring  ; 
how  much  more  worthy  to  be  recorded,  is  an  exem- 
plary conftancy  of  mind,  appearing  both  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  behaviour  of  brave  men,  when  they  are 
prefied  by  adverfe  fortune?  It  happened  that  the 
Spartans  were  celebrating  a  feftival,  and  the  town  was 
full  of  ftrangers  who  came  from  other  countries  to  fee 
the  exercifes  of  the  youths  and  virgins  who  wreftled 
naked  in  the  theatre,  when  this  news  of  the  overthrow 
was  brought.  The  Ephori,  though  they  were  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  that  this  blow  had  quite  ruined  the 
Spartan  grandeur  and  its  authority  over  the  reft  of 
Greece,  yet  gave  orders  that  the  fports  mould  not 
break  orT,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  feftival  be 
omitted  ;  but  privately  fending  the  names  of  the  flain 
to  each  family  out  of  which  they  were  loft,  they 
continued  the  publick  foierrmity.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  had  full  intelligence  concerning  it, 
and  every  body  knew  who  were  flain,  and  who  fur- 
vived,  the  fathers  and  relations  of  the  flain  came  out 
rejoicing  into  the  market-place,  and  faluted  each 
other  with  a  kind  of  exultation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
relations  of  the  furvivors  hid  themfelves  at  home 
among  the  women  ;  if  neceflity  drove  any  of  them 
abroad,  they  went  very  dejectedly,  with  downcaft 
looks  and  forrowful  countenances*  The  women 
even  outdid  the  men ;  fuch  whofe  fons  were  flain, 
went  immediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Gods,  and  vifited  each  other  with  great  chearful- 
nefs  and  mutual  congratulations  •,  but  they  who  ex- 
pefted  their  children  home,  were  filent  and  de- 
jected. 

The  common  people  finding  themfelves  deferted 
by  their  allies,  and  being  terrified  with  the  news  of 
Epaminondas's  defign  of  invading  Peloponnefus,  called 
to  mind  that  Oracle  which  related  to  Agefiiaus's  lame- 
nefs,  and  were  deeply  difcouraged,  and  afraid  of  the 
anger  of  the  Gods,  thinking  that  the  misfortunes  of 
the  city  were  occafioned  by  their  having  placed  a 

lame 
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lame  King  upon  the  throne,  and  excluded  one  \vhofe 
limbs  were  found  and  perfect  ;  for  this,  they  imagined, 
the  Gods  had  directed  them  above  all  things  to  avoid. 
Yet  fuch  was  their  regard  to  the  virtue,  authority, 
and  reputation  of  Agefilaus,  that  they  threw  them- 
felves  upon  him  in  this  diftrefs,  as  the  only  man  who 
was  fit  to  heal  the  publick  malady,  and  not  only  em- 
ployed him  as  -their  General  in  war,  but  referred 
every  difficulty  in  the  civil  government  to  his  deci- 
fion.  One  great  difficulty  was  then  before  them, 
concerning  thofe  who  had  fled  out  of  the  battle ; 
for  they  being  many  and  powerful,  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  make  fome  commotion  in  the  re- 
publick,  to  avoid  the  penalties  inflicled  on  them 
by  the  laws  for  their  cowardice.  The  law  in  that 
cafe  was  very  fevere ;  for  they  were  not  only  to  be 
degraded  from  all  honours,  but  alfo  it  was  a  difgrace 
to  intermarry  with  them ;  whoever  met  any  of  them 
in  the  ftreets,  might  beat  them  if  he  lifted,  nor  was 
it  lawful  for  them  to  refift  -,  they  were  obliged  to 
appear  publickly  in  a  mean  tattered  habit,  patched 
of  divers  colours,  and  to  wear  their  beards  half 
fhaved,  and  half  unfhaved.  To  execute  to  rigid  a 
law  as  this,  when  the  offenders  were  fo  many,  and 
had  fuch  great  intereft  and  authority,  and  that  at  n 
time  when  the  common  wealth  wanted  foldicrs  ib 
much  as  then  it  did,  was  of  dangerous  confequence. 
Therefore  they  chofe  Agcfilaus  legiilator,  with  full 
power  of  abrogating  old  laws,  or  making  new  ones 
as  he  pleated.  But  he  without  making  any  addition, 
diminution,  or  change,  came  into  the  publick  aflem- 
bly,  and  faid,  "  The  law  for  this  day  fhall  lye  dormant, 
'*  but  fhall  be  executed  in  its  full  vigour  for  the  future." 
By  this  means  he  at  once  preferved  the  law  from  ab- 
rogation, and  the  citizens  from  infamy.  And  that 
he  might  remove  the  defpondency  and  confirmation 
which  had  feized  the  young  men,  he  made  an  in- 
road into  Arcadia,  where  he  carefully  avoided  coming 
to  an  engagement,  and  consented  himfelf  with  ravag- 
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ing  the  territory,  and  taking  a  fmall  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Mantineans  j  thereby  reviving  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  letting  them  fee  that  they  were  not 
every  where  unfuccefsful. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  the  Theban  allies 
invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  fol- 
diers,  befide  light-armed  men  and  others  that  fol- 
lowed the  camp  only  for  plunder,  fo  that  in  all  they 
were  feventy  thoufand.  It  was  now  fix  hundred 
years  fmce  the  Dorians  had  poflefled  Laconia  ;  and  in 
all  that  time  an  enemy  had  not  been  feen  within  their 
territories,  no  man  daring  to  invade  them.  But 
now  they  made  their  incurfions  without  refiftance  as 
far  as  the  Eurotas,  and  the  very  fuburbs  of  Sparta  -,  for 
Agefilaus,  as  Theopompus  writes,  would  not  permit  the 
Spartans  to  oppofe  fo  impetuous  a  torrent.  He  con- 
tented himfelf  with  fortifying  the  chief  parts  of  the 
city,  and  placing  guards  in  the  moft  important  pofls, 
enduring  in  the  mean  time  the  threats  and  defiances 
of  the  Thebans,  who  called  upon  him  by  name  to 
come  and  defend  his  country,  which  fuffered  thefe 
miferies  upon  his  account,  as  he  was  the  fole  author  of 
the  war.  Befide  this  he,  was  greatly  difturbed  at 
home  by  tumults  in  the  city,  by  the  outcries  and 
cabals  of  the  old  men,  who  were  highly  enraged  at 
their  prefent  condition,  and  by  the  wild  behaviour  of 
the  women,  who  were  terrified  even  to  madnefs  by 
the  clamours  and  the  fires  ©f  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
And  what  further  diftrefled  him  was  the  fenfe  of  his 
loft  glory  ;  for  he  who  came  to  the  crown  of  Sparta 
when  it  was  in  its  mofl .  flourifhing  condition  and 
higheft  grandeur,  now  lived  to  fee  its  pride  humbled, 
and  all  its  magnificent  boafts  confuted,  even  that  which 
he  himfelf  had  been  accuftomed  to  utter,  "  That  the 
"  women  of  Sparta  had  never  feen  the  fmoke  of  the 
"  enemy's  fire."  It  is  faid,  that  when  Antalcidas  was  once 
difpiuing  with  an  Athenian  about  the  valour  of  the 
two  nations,  the  Athenian  faid,  M  That  they  had  often 
"  driven  the  Spartans  from  the  river  Cephifus :"  "  Yes,  faid 

'_'  Antalcidas, 
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"  Antalcidas,  but  we  never  drove  you  from  the  Eurotas." 
One  of  the  common  people  of  Sparta  being  in  com- 
pany with  an  Argive,  who  was  boafting  how  many 
Spartans  lay  buried  in  the  fields  of  Argos,  replied,  "But 
"  you  have  none  buried  in  the  country  of  Laconia."  Some 
fay  that  Antalcidas,  who  was  one  of  the  Ephori,  was  fo 
terrified  on  this  occafion  that  he  fent  away  his  children 
privately  to  the  ifland  of  Cythera. 

When  the  enemy  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  in 
order  to  attack  the  town,  Agelilaus  betook  himfelf  to 
the  higheft  part  of  it  which  was  in  the  middle,  and 
there  he  drew  up  his  army.  It  happened  at  that 
time  that  the  Eurotas  was  fwelled  to  a  great  height, 
by  reafon  of  the  fnow  that  had  fallen,  which  made 
the  paflage  very  difficult  to  the  Thebans,  not  only  from 
the  violence  of  the  ftream,  but  much  more  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water.  Epaminondas  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  that  pafled  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  every 
where  appeared  the  foremofl  man  in  the  army  -,  fome 
of  the  Spartans  having  fhowed  him  to  Agefilaus,  he 
looked  fledfaflly  at  him  for  a  long  time,  filcntly  fol- 
lowing all  his  motions  with  his  eyes,  and  at  laft  ut- 
tered, only  this  exclamation,  "  What  heroick  fpirit  and 
"vigour!"  Epaminondas  was  ambitious  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  the  city,  and  to  ereft  a  trophy  there ; 
but  as  he  could  not  tempt  Agefilaus  out  of  his  advan- 
tageous poft,  he  was  forced  to  march  off  again,  waft- 
ing the  country  as  he  went. 

In  the  mean  time  a  confpiracy  broke  out  in  Sparta, 
where  two  hundred  malecoHtents,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  concealed  their  traitorous  purpofes,  and  waited 
for  fuch  an  opportunity,  got  into  a  ftrong  part  of  the 
town  called  Hiflbrion,  where  they  feized  upon  the 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Spartans  would  inftantly  have 
fallen  upon  them  ;  but  Agefilaus  not  knowing  how  far 
the  fedition  might  reach,  commanded  them  to  for- 
bear ;  and  going  himfelf  in  his  cloak,  with  but  one 
fervant,  when  he  came  near  the  rebels,  he  called  out 
to  them,  and  -faid,  "  You  have  miflaken  my  orders.  My 
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"  directions  were  not  that  you  mould  all  go  in  a  body  to 
"  that  ftation,  but  that  Tome  of  you  fhould  plant  yourfelves 
"  there,  and  others  there ;"  at  the  fame  time  pointing  out 
to  them  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  confpirators 
gladly  heard  this  difcourfe,  thinking  themfelves  not 
fufpedted,  and  readily  went  off  to  the  places  which  he 
fhowed  them.  Whereupon  Agefilaus  immediately  or- 
dered fome  of  the  troops  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  that 
poft,  and  having  caufed  about  fifteen  of  the  confpirators 
to  be  apprehended,  he  commanded  that  they  fhould  be 
put  to  death  the  night  following. 

After  this  a  much  more  dangerous  confpiracy  was 
difcovered  of  a  great  number  of  Spartan  citizens, 
who1  met  privately  at  a  certain  place,  where  they  con- 
fulted  how  to  introduce  a  change  in  the  government. 
It  was  equally  dangerous,  during  the  prefent  confu- 
iion,  to  profecute  them  publickly,  and  to  connive  at 
them.  Agefilaus  therefore,  by  confent  of  the  Ephori, 
put  them  to  death  privately  without  procefs  ;  a  thing 
never  before  known  i:i  Sparta. 

At  this  time  alib  many  of  the  Helots,  and  other 
mercenaries,  that  were  lifted  in  the  army,  ran  away 
to  the  enemy,  which  produced  a  great  confternation 
in  the  city.  He  therefore  caufed  fome  officers,  every 
morning  before  day,  to  fearch  the  quarters  of  the 
foldiers,  and  where  any  man  was  gone,  to  hide  his 
arms,  that  fo  the  greatnefs  of  the  number  might  not 
appear. 

Hiflorians  differ  about  the  caufe  of  the  departure 
pf  the  Thebans  from  Sparta.  Some  fay  that  the  winter 
forced  them  j  and  that  the  Arcadian  foldiers  dilband- 
ing,  made  it  neceilary  for  the  reft  to  retire.  Others 
fay,  that  they  flayed  there  three  rpo,  tu,  till  they  had 
laid  wafte  the  whole  country.  Theopompus  fays,  that 
when  the  governors  of  Boeotia  had  given  orders  to  de- 
camp, Phrixus  the  Spartan  came  and  offered  the  The- 
bans ten  talents  from  Agefilaus  to  purchafe  their  re- 
treat ;  fo  that,  according  to  him,  when  they  were 
retiring  of  their  own  accord,  they  received  money 

from 
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from  their  enemies  :o  defray          ^. peaces  ot   their 
march.     How  he   ;  ,aould    come  to   die  know- 

ledge of  this  particular,   I  know  not     But  all  authors 
agree,  that  Sparta  was  faved  from  ruin  by  Agefilaus, 
who  in  this  extremity  of  aPriirs  quitted  his  two  darling 
palfions,    ambition   and    obftinacy,    and  ftudied    only 
the  fecurity   and  prefervation  of  the  city.     He  could 
not,    however,    after  this  great  overthrow,    reflore  it 
to    its    ancient   greatnefs.     For  as  in   healthy  bodies 
long  ufed  to  a  ftrict  and  regular  diet,  the  leaft  devia- 
tion from  the  prefcribed   rule  is  generally  fatal ;  .  fo 
one  error    deftroyed   the  ftrength    and   profperity   of 
this  city.      And  this   may    be    eafily  accounted    for. 
The  conftitution  of  Sparta  was  excellently  framed  for 
promoting  peace,    virtue  and  concord;   but  when  the 
people  began  to  aim  at  conqueft,    and  to  extend  their 
dominions  by  force  of  arms  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  Lycurgus,   who  thought  that  fuch  acquifitions  were 
of  no  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  a  ftate,    the  con- 
fequence  was  difgrace  and  ruin. 

Agefilaus  being  now  very  aged,   gave  over  all  mili- 
tary employments ;    but  his  fon  Archidamus,   having 
received  fome  fuccours  from  Dionyfius  of  Srcily,    de- 
feated the  Arcadians  in  an  engagement  known  by  the 
name  of  the  tearlefs  battle,    wherein  there  was  a  great 
flaughter  of  the   enemy  without  the  lofs  of  one  Spar- 
tan.    This   victory  did   but   too  much   difcover    the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  Sparta ;    for  formerly  victory  was 
efteemed  fo  ufuai  a  thing  with  them,    that  for  their 
greatefl  fuccefics   they  only  facrificed  a  cock   to  the 
Gods ;    the  foldiers  never  boafled,   nor  were  the  citi- 
zens  extravagantly  joyful  at  the  news.      Nay,    when 
the  great  victory  was  obtained  at  Mantinea,    which  is 
defcribed  by  Thucydides,   the  meflenger  that  brought 
the  news  had  no  other  reward,    than  a  piece  of  meat 
which  was  fent  to  him  from  the  publick  table.     But 
at  the  news  of  this  Arcadian  victory,    they  were  not 
able   to  contain   themfelves  ^    the   King   went  out  in 
proceffion    with    tears  of    joy   in    his  eyes,   and  at- 

G  4  tended 
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tended  by  the  magiftrates,  to  meet  and  embrace  his 
fon.  The  old  men  and  the  women  marched  out  in 
crouds  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas,  lifting  up  their 
hands,  and  thanking  the  Gods,  as  if  Sparta  had  that 
day  warned  off  the  (lain  that  fo  lately  ftuck  upon  her, 
and  had  juft  then  recovered  her  ancient  fplendor. 
For  we  are  told  that  till  then  the  married  men  durft 
not  look  their  wives  in  the  face,  through  fhame  for 
their  late  lofTes. 

When  Epaminondas  was  rebuilding  Meflene,  and  re- 
calling    the   ancient    inhabitants    to  repeople  it,    the 
Spartans  durft  not  appear  in  the  field   to  obftruft  it  j 
though   they  were  much   concerned  at  it,    and  were 
full  of  refentment   againft  Agefilaus  for  fuffering   fo 
large  a  territory,    equal  to  their  own  in  compafs,  for 
fertility  the  richeft  of  all  Greece,    and  which  they  had 
enjoyed  fo  long,    to  be  taken  from  them  in  his  reign. 
For  this  reafon  he   refufed    to  accept  of  peace   when* 
offered  him  by  the  Thebans.     He  could  not  be  brought 
to  make  a  formal  ceffion  of  that  which  they  had  al- 
ready  in   pofleflion.      But  this  obftinacy   had   like  to 
have  coft  him  dear  ;    for  he  not  only  failed  of  reco- 
vering that   territory,   but  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war 
was  over-reached  by    a    ftratagem,    which    brought 
Sparta   itfelf  into   the  moft    imminent   danger.      For 
when   the    Mantineans  had   again  revolted  from   the 
Thebans  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Epaminondas  nnder- 
ftood  that   Agefilaus  was  marching  to  their  affiftance 
with  a  powerful  army,   he  privately  in  the  night  quit- 
ted his  quarters  at  Tegea,    and   unknown  to  the  Man- 
tineans, paffing  by  Agefilaus  marched  towards  Sparta, 
which    he   alrnoft    fur  prized    empty    and   defencelefs. 
Agefilaus  being  informed  of  this  by  Euthynus  theThef- 
pian,  according  to  Callifthenes,   or  by  fome  Cretan  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,   immediately  difpatched   a  mef- 
fenger  on   horfeback   to  Sparta  to  advertife  the  citi- 
zens of  it,    and   he  himfelf  arrived  foon  after.     In  a 
little  time  the  Thebans  appeared,    and  having  pafled 
the  Eurotas,    aflaulted  the  town.     Agefilaus  received 

them 
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them  with    great  courage,  and   exerted  himfelf  much 
beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  from  his  years.     For 
he  did  not  now  fight  with   that  caution  which  he  for- 
merly made  ufe  of,  but  rather  with  a  defparate  boldnefs, 
which   (though   not   his    ufual    method)  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  refcued  the  city  out  of  the  hands  of  Epa- 
minondas,  erected  a  trophy  for  his  victory,  and  fhowed 
even  to  the  women  and  children  how  r.obly  the  Lace- 
demonians paid  the   debt  which  they  owed    to   their 
country  for  their  Education.     Archidamus  fignally  dif- 
tinguifhed    himfelf    that    day   both     by  his    courage 
and   his   agility,    flying    from    place   to   place,    pre- 
fenting  himfelf  in  all   the   moft  dangerous  paifes,   and 
with  a  few  companions  continually  repulfing  the  ene- 
my where  they  prefled  hardeft  into  the  town.     But  the 
greateft  example  of  valour  was   given  by  Ifadas,  the 
fon  of  Phoebidas,  to  the  admiration  of  the  enemy  as  well 
as  of  his  friends.     He  was  tall  and  beautiful,  and  juft 
in   that  bloom  of  youth  which   is   the   boundary   be- 
twixt childhood  and  manhood.     He  had  neither   arms 
nor  clothes  to  cover  him,  having  juft  before   anointed 
his  body  with   oil.     When   the  alarm    was  given  he 
ran  out  immediately  with  a  fpear  in  one  hand  and  a 
fword  in  the  other,  and  r  timed  into  the  thickeft  of  his 
enemies,  bearing  down  all  before  him.     He  received 
no   wound,    whether  he  were   the   particular   care    of 
feme  God,  who  rewarded  his  valour  with  an  extraor- 
dinary protection,  or  whether  he  appeared  to  the  ene- 
my to  be  fomething  more  than  man.     The  gallantry  of 
the  action  was  fo  cfteemed   among   the  Spartans,  that 
th:  Ephori  gave  him  a  garland  j  but  afterwards  they  fined 
him  a  thoufond  drachmas  for  going  out  to  battle  un- 
armed. 

A    few  days  after  this   there   was    another    battle 
fought  near  Man  tine  a,    wherein    Epaminondas   having 
routed  the  van  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  eager  in 
pur fiii t  of  them,  Anticrates  the  Laconian  wound- 
ed him  with  a  fpear,  according  to  Diofcorides/  though 
.  others  lay    it   was  with  a  fword,  which    is   the  moil 

probable,. 
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probable,  for  the  Spartans  to  this  day  call  the  pofteriry 
of  Anticrates,  Machaeriones,  or  fwordmen,  becaufe  he 
flew  Epaminondas  with  a  fword.  They  fo  dreaded  E*- 
paminondas  when  living,  that  Anticrates  was  beloved 
and  admired  by  all ;  nay,  they  decreed  honours  and 
rewards  to  him,  and  to  his  pofterity  an  immunity 
from  all  taxes.  This  privilege  Callicrates  one  of  his 
defcendants  now  enjoys. 

Epaminondas  being  flain,  there  was  a  general  peace 
again  concluded,  from  which  Ageftlaus  excluded  the 
Mefienians  as   men   that  had   no  city,    and  therefore 
would  not   let   them  fwear  to   the  league;  to  which 
when  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  admitted  them,  the  Lace- 
daemonians broke  off,  and  continued  the  war  alone,  in 
hopes  of  recovering  MefTenia.     For   this  reafon  Agefi- 
laus  was  efteemed  a  man  of  a  violent  obftinate  difpofi- 
tion,  and  infatiably  fond  of  war,  who  took  fuch   pains 
to    hinder    the    league,  and  to  protradt  the  war  at  a 
time  when  he  had  not  money  wherewith  to  carry  it 
on,  but  was  forced  to  borrow  of  the  citizens,  and  to 
opprefs  them  with  heavy  taxes ;  whereas  it  was   high 
time  to  eafe  them  of  their  burdens,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  calamities,  inftead  of  labouring   by  every  method 
to  recover  the  country  of  Meilenia,  after  he  had  loft 
fo  great  an  empire  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  the  Spartans 
were  poffelTed  of,  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 

But  he  was  ftill  more  cenfured  for  putting  himfelf 
into  the  fervice  of  Tachos  the  Egyptian  (7).  It  was 
thought  unworthy  of  him,  who  was  then  looked  upon 
as  the  greateft  man  in  all  Greece,  who  had  rilled  all 
countries  with  his  renown,  to  let  out  his  perfon  and 
reputation  to  hire  to  a  barbarian,  an  Egyptian  rebel, 
and  to  fight  for  pay,  as  Captain  only  of  a  band  of 

mer- 

(7)  But  this  aftion  is  not   In  of   Egypt  was   railing    a  great 

the  leaft  to  be  condemned,  when  army,  in  order  to  fall   upon   the 

considered  as   Xenophon,  a  con-  King   of  Perfia,  was  pleafed  to 

temporary    author,    has    related  find  himfelf  invited   to  accept  of 

it.     He  tells  us  that  Agefilaus  be-  the  command  of  that  army.     For 

ing  informed  that   Tachos  King  he  hoped    he    ihould    by    that 

means 
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mercenaries.  If  when  he  was  above  eighty  years  old 
after  his  body  was  worn  out  with  age,  and  enfeebled 
with  wounds,  he  had  engaged  in  fome  very  honour- 
able caufe,  even  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  it  might 
have  been  eileemed  an  unfeafonable  ambition  and 
worthy  of  fome  reproof.  For  a  certain  congruity  of 
time  and  circumftances  is  neceflary  to  render  an.  action 
good ;  nay,  it  may  be  faid  that  a  juftnefs  of  meafure 
and  degree  alone  diftinguiibcs  virtue  from  vice.  But 
AgeGlaus  was  not  governed  by  thefe  confiderations ; 
he  thought  no  publick  employment  dishonourable ; 
the  ignoblefl  thing  in  his  efteem  was  for  a  man  to  fit 
idle  at  home,  till  death  overtook  him.  The  money 
therefore  that  he  received  from  Tachos,  he  laid  out  in 
hit  ing  ibaie  mercenary  troops ;'  and  having  filled  his 
ftiips,  and  taken  thi/i.y  Spartans  with  him  for  his 
council,  as  formerly  he  had  done  in  his  Afiatick  expe- 
dition, he  fet  fail  for  Egypt. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  him.  His 
great  reputation  had  raifed  the  expectation  of  the  whole 
country,  which  flocked  to  fee  him ;  but  when  they  found, 
inftead  of  the  majefty  and  fplendor  which  they  look- 
ed for,  a  little  old  man  of  a  contemptible  appear- 
ance lying  down  upon  the  grafs,  in  a  mean  garb, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  and  raillery,  cry- 
ing out,  "  that  this  was  like  the  fable  of  the  moun- 
"  tain  which  br&ught  forth  a  moufe,"  They  were  much 
more  furprized  at  his  abfurdity  and  rufticity  when 
the  prefents  ufually  offered  to  ftraugers  of  diftinc- 
tion  were  brought  to  him ;  for  he  took  only  the 
meal,  the  calves,  and  the  geefe,  but  rejected  the 
fweet-meats,  the  confections  and  perfumes :  and 

when 

merns   be  able   to   make    fome  wrongs  done  the  Spartans  by  the 

grateful   return  to  Tachos  for  hia  King  of  Perfia  in    times   pad,  as 

many  fervices  to  the  Lacetiaemo-  well   as  his  late  il!  office  in  forc- 

nians,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  ing    them    to    give   up  Meffene, 

reftpre  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  to  though  at  the  fame  time  he  call- 

their   liberty,    and    revenge    the  <d  hluifclf  their  ally. 

(8)  This 
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when  they  urged  him  to  accept  them,  he  faid,  "  They 
"  might  carry  them  to  the  Helots."  Theophraftus  fays 
that  he  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  Egyptian  Papyrus, 
becaufe  on  account  of  its  thinnefs  and  pliantnefs  it  was 
very  proper  to  make  garlands ;  and  when  he  left 
Egypt,  he  defired  the  King  to  let  him  carry  fome  of 
it  home  with  him. 

When  he  joined  with  Tachos,  he  found  his  expecta- 
tion of  being  General  fruflrated ;  Tachos  referved  that 
place  for  himfelf,  making  Agefilaus  only  Captain  of  the 
mercenaries,  and  Chabrias  the  Athenian  Admiral.    This 
was  the  firfl  occafion  of  his  difcontent ;   but  there  fol- 
lowed others ;  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  confiderable  time 
to  bear  with  the  infolence  and  vanity  of  this  Egyptian. 
At  length  he  was  forced  to  attend  on  him  into  Phoeni- 
cia, in  a  condition  much  below  his  fpirit  and  dignity. 
However  he  fubmitted  to  it  for  a  while,  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  mowing,  his   refentment.     It  was   foon 
afforded    him   by   Nedanabis,   Tachos's    own  coufin, 
and  a  commander  under  him,  who  revolted   from  his 
uncle,  and    was    proclaimed  King  by  the   Egyptians. 
This  man  invited  Agefilaus  and  Chabrias  to  his  party, 
offering    great    rewards    to  both.     Tachos  being  ad- 
vertifed  of  it,  had     recourfe  to    perfuafions,    prayers, 
and     entreaties.       Chabrias      was     prevailed     upon, 
and  endeavoured  by  remonflrances  to   reconcile  Age- 
filaus to  Tachos,  and   keep  him  firm  to  his  intereft. 
But  he  replied,   "  You,    O  Chabrias,  came  hither  a 
"  volunteer,  and  may  go  or  flay  as  you  pleafe ;  but  I 
w  am  the  fervant  of  Sparta,  appointed  -to  head  the  3L- 
"  gyp^ansj  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight  againft  thofe 
"  to  whom  I  was  fent  as  a  friend,   unlefs  I  am  com- 
i;  manded  to  do  fo  by  my  country."     At  the  fame  time 
he  difpatched    mcifengers  to   Sparta,  by  whom  he' ac- 
cufed  Tachos  to   the  tenate,  and  juftified   Nectanabis. 
The  two  Egyptians  alfo  fent  ambafladors  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  to  foilicit  the  favour  of  the  Spartans,  the  one  as 
being  their  old  friend  and  confederate,  and  the  other 

as 
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as  a  perfon  already  well  affected  towards  them,  and 
whom  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  would  abfolutely  devote  to 
their  fervice.  The  Spartans  having  heard  both  fides, 
fent  thispublick  anfwer,  "That  they  referred  the  whole 
"  matter  to  Agefilaus,  and  wrote  privately  to  him,  to  aft 
"  as  he  mould  find  it  beft  for  the  intereft  of  the  common- 
"  wealth."  Upon  receipt  of  his  orders,  he  foon  changed 
fides,  and  carried  all  the  mercenaries  with  him  to 
Nectanabis,  covering  this  fcandalous  and  unworthy 
conduct  with  the  plaufible  pretence  of  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  whereas  that  vail  being  taken 
off,  the  fad  deferves  no  better  name  than  treachery. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  make  it  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  to  ferve  their  country,  know  not  any 
thing  to  be  juft  or  unjuft  by  any  meafure  but  that. 

Tachos  being  thus  deferted  by  the  mercenaries  fled ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  another  Prince  of  the  city  of 
Mendes,  put  in  his  claim,  and  being  declared  King  by 
his  party,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
men  againft  Nectanabis.  Nectanabis  in  his  difcourfe 
with  Agefilaus  defpifed  them  as  men,  who  though  ma- 
ny in  number,  were  artifans  and  tradefmen,  and 
ftrangers  to  martial  difcipline.  To  whom  Agefilaus 
anfwered,  "  That  he  defpifed  their  numbers,  but  was 
"  afraid  of  their  ignorance,  which  gave  no  room  for 
"  deceiving  them  by  art  and  ftratagem ;  for  thofe  are 
'*  to  be  ufed  only  upon  cunning  and  crafty  men,  who 
<l  being  fufpicious  of  the  enemies  defigr.s,  and  forming 
"  others  to  countermine  them,  often  fall  into  the  fnare 
"  unadvifedly  ;  but  he,  who  neither  fufpects  nor  fears 
"  any  thing,  gives  no  more  opportunity  to  the  ene- 
"  my,  than  he  who  (lands  ftill  gives  to  a  wrefller." 
This  Mendefian  was  not  wanting  in  his  (bllicitations 
to  Agefilaus,  fo  that  Nectanabis  grew  fufpicious.  But 
when  Agefilaus  advifed  him  to  fight  the  enemy  im- 
mediately, and  not  to  protract  the  war  with  fuch  men, 
who  though  rude  and  ignorant,  would  fo  increafe  in 
numbers,  as  wholly  to  encompafs  them,  and  -prevent 
their  defigns  j  this  confirmed  him  in  his  jealoufy,  and 
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made  him  take  the  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  retreat 
into  a  city  fortified  with  large  and  ftrong  walls.  Age- 
fiiaus  finding  htmfelf  miftrufted,  was  very  much  in- 
cenfed  ?  yet  being  afhamed  to  change  fides  again,  or 
to  return  home  without  performing  any  thing,  he  was 
forced  to  follow  Nectanabis,  and  ihut  himfelf  up  with 
him  in  the  town. 

When  the  enemy  came  up,  and  began  to  draw  an 
intrenchment  about  the  town,  the  Egyptian  fearing  the 
event  of  a  fiege,  was  refolving  upon  a  battle  •,  The 
Greeks  were  alfo  of  the  fame  opinion,  the  provifions 
growing  already  fcarce  in  the  place.  When  Agefilaus 
oppofed  it,  the  Egyptians  fufpeded  him  more  than 
ever,  and  publickly  called  him  a  traitor.  But  Agefi- 
laus heard  all  thefe  reproaches  patiently,  and  pur- 
fued  the  defign  which  he  had  laid  to  over-reach  the 
enemy.  It  was  this. 

The  enemy  had  drawn  a  deep  ditch  about  the  wall, 
refolving  to  (hut  up  the  King  entirely.  When  the 
ditch  was  brought  almofl  quite  round,  and  the  two 
ends  were  nearly  joined  together,  Agefilaus  waiting 
for  the  advantage  of  the  night,  ordered  all  his  Greeks 
to  arm :  Then  going  to  the  King,  he  faid,  "  This, 
"  young  man,  is  your  opportunity  of  faving  yourfelf, 
"  which  1  durft  not  all  this  while  difcover,  left  the  dif- 
"  covery  mould  prevent  it ;  but  now  the  enemy  have 
"  by  their  own  labour  provided  for  our  fecurity.  As 
"  much  of  this  ditch  as  is  finifhed  will  prevent  them 
"  from  furrounding  us  with  their  multitude,  the  gap 
"  yet  left  will  he  fufficient  for  us  to  fally  out  by :  now 
"  follow  us,  and  by  fighting  valiantly  fave  yourfelf 
"  and  your  army ;  their  front  will  not  be  able  to 
"  ftand  againft  us,  and  the  ditch  will  fecure  us  from 
"  the  reft."  Nectanabis  admiring  the  wifdom  of  A- 
gefilaus,  immediately  placed  himfelf  in  the  Grecian  ar- 
my, and  attacked  the  enemy  who  were  very  eafily 
defeated.  Agefilaus  having  now  gotten  credit  with 
the  King,  employed  again  a  ftratagem  of  the  fame 
kind  againft  the  enemy.  He  fometimes  pretended  a 

retreat, 
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retreat,  and  fometimes  turned  about  and  faced  them  -, 
by  which  means  he  at  laft  drew  their  whole  army  in- 
to a  place  enclofed  between  two  ditches  that  were  very 
deep  and  full  of  water.  When  he  had  them  at  this 
advantage,  he  foon  charged  them,  drawing  up  the 
front  of  his  battle  equal  to  the  fpace  between  the  two 
ditches,  fo  that  they  had  no  way  of  furrounding  him, 
being  enclofed  themfelves  on  both  fides.  They  made 
but  little  refiftance ;  many  fell,  the  reft  fled  and  were 
difperfed. 

Nedtanabis  being  thus  fettled  in  his  kingdom,  with 
great  kindnefs  and  earneftnefs  invited  Agefilaus  to 
fpend  his  winter  in  Egypt :  but  he  made  hafte  home 
to  ailift  in  the  wars  of  his  own  country,  whole  treafury 
he  knew  to  be  empty,  though  the  Spartans  were  forc- 
ed to  hire  mercenaries.  The  King  difmifled  him 
very  honourably  and  among  other  gifts,  prefented  the 
city  of  Sparta  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  talents 
of  filver,  towards  the  charge  of  the  war.  But  the 
winter-feafon  coming  on,  Agefilaus  was  driven  by  a 
ftorm  upon  a  defart  fhore  in  Africa,  called  "  The 
"  haven  of  Menelaus,"  where  he  expired,  being  then 
eighty  four  years  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  forty 
one  in  Lacedaemon.  The  firft  thirty  years  of  his  reign 
he  patted  in  great  fplendor,  being  efteemed  the  moll 
powerful  Prince  of  all  Greece,  and  confidered  in  it 
as  King  and  commander  in  chief,  till  the  battle,  of 
Leudtra.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury 
perfons  of  ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where  they 
died,  whatfoever  country  it  was,  but  their  kings  they 
embalmed  and  carried  home.  The  attendants  of  A- 
gefilaus  not  having  proper  materials  to  embalm  him, 
for  want  of  honey  which  they  commonly  ufed,  wrap- 
ped his  body  in  wax,  and  fo  conveyed  him  to  Lace- 
daemon. 


His 
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His  fon  Archidamus  Succeeded  him  in  his  throne, 
(8)  fo  did  his  pofterity  fucceflively  to  Agis,  the  fifth 
from  Agefilaus ;  who  was  murdered  by  Leonidas, 
for  attempting  to  reflore  the  ancient  difcipline  of 
Sparta. 

(8)  This  is  the  genealogy.  brother  Eudamidas  fucceeded,  and 

Agefilaus  had  a  fon  named  Archidamus. 

j  Archidamus  IV. 

Archidamus  j 

|  Eudamidas  II. 

Agis  II.  and  Eudamidas.  | 

ing  without  children,  his          Agis  III. 
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TH  E  people  of  Rome  feem  to  have  been  af- 
fected towards  Pompey,  even  from  his  early 
youth,  in  the   fame  manner  as  Prometheus  in 
the  tragedy  of  -/Efchylus  is  towards  Hercules,  when  af- 
ter he  had  been  releafed  by  him,  he  fays, 

'Thou  dear  eft  offspring  of  an  bated  fire!  (i) 

For 

(i)  -*£fchylus  wrote  two  tra- 
gedies, one  called  npofuSitj  Stir- 
f*wr»r,  Prometheus  in  chains,  and 
the  other  ttp<mnQfvi  Ai/aftfy®*, 
Prometheus  releafed.  The  lat- 
ter is  loft,  there  being  only  fome 
fragments  of  it  rcmainis?"  It  is 
,  V«L.  IV.  H  (2)  Vcl- 


from  this  piece  that  the  line  here 
quoted  is  taken.  For  Jupiter 
had  chained  Prometheus  to  the 
rocks  of  mount  Caucafus,  from 
whence  Hercules  had  releafed 
him. 
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For  on  one  hand  never  did  the  Romans  (how  fuch  a 
violent  and  bitter  hatred  againft  any  of  their  generals, 
as  they  did  againft  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey. 
During  his  lifetime,  it  is  true,  they  flood  in  awe  of 
his  power  as  a  General,  for  he  had  great  military  ta- 
lents ;  but  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  hap- 
pene.d  by  a  thunderbolt,  they  dragged  his  CDrpfe  from 
the  herfe,  as  it  was  carried  to  interment,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greateft  indignity.  On  the  other  fide,  ne- 
ver did  any  Roman  experience  the- affection  of  the 
people,  earlier  begun,  more  conftantly  attending  hij 
prosperity,  or  more  fteadily  continued  in  his  adverfity, 
than  Pompey.  In  Strabo  there  was  one  great  caufe  of 
their  hatred,  his  inlatiabje  covetoufnefs  •,  but  in  Pom- 
pey there  were  many  qualities  for  which  they  loved 
him ;  (2)  hjs  temperance,  his.  application  to  martial 
exercifes,  his  eloquence,  his  integrity,  his  affability  and 
graceful  behaviour ;  fo  that  no  man  was  lefs  burden- 
fome  to  thofe  from  whom  he  alked  favours,  or  to  thofe 
on  whom  he  conferred  them ;  when  he  gave,  it  was 
without  arrogance ;  and  when  he  received,  it  was  with 
dignity. 

In  his  youth  his  countenance  was  extremely  engag- 
ing, and  prejudiced  in  his  favour  thofe  who  addrefled 
him,  even  before  he  fpoke.  The  fweetnefs  of  his 
afpeft  was  fuch  as  exprefled  dignity  combined  with 
gentlenefs  and  humanity;  and  amid  the  bloom  of 
youth  he  had  an  auguft  and  majeftick  air  which  com- 
manded*" refpedt.  His  hair  was  naturally  fomewhat 
erect,  and  the  fhining  moifture  and  lively  motion  of 
his  eyes  gave  him  a  refemblance  of  Alexander,  accord 
ing  to  the  defcriptions  we  have  of  him,  much  greatc . 

than 

.(2,)  Velleius  Paterculus  has  gi-  '  nocentiaeximius,  fanftitatp  prx- 

vcn  us  a  fine  defcription  of  him.  '  cipuus,  eloquentia  medius,    po- 

'  Forma  excellens,"  fays  he,  "  lion  "  tentie,  quae  honoris,  caufa.    ad 

'  ea  qua  flos  commendatur  setaris,  '  eum  deferretur,  non  ut  ab  eo  oc- 

'  fedexdignitatccoattante,  quas  in  '  cuparetur,    cupidiffimus  :     dux 

1  illatu  conveniens  amplitudinem,  '  bello  peritifllmus,  civis  in  toga, 

1  f'rtunam  quoqueejus,  ad  ulti-  '  nifi  ubi  verreturne  quern  haberet 

.'  mum  vi:at  comi;ata  eitdiem.  In-  '  patcm  modeftiffimuj.     Amiciri- 
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than  appears  in  the  ftatues  of  that  Prince.  Some  there- 
fore gave  him  that  name  in  earneft,  with  which  he  was 
not  difpleafed  $  others  called  him  fo  in  derifion ;  and  it 
is  faid  that  (3)  Lucius  Philippus,  a  man  of  confular 
dignity,  when  he  was  one  day  pleading  in  his  fa- 
vour, faid  a  it  was  no  wondet  that  Philip  mould  be  a 
"  lover  of  Alexander. 

It  is  reported  of  Flora  the  courtezan,  that  when 
fhe  was  advanced  in  years  fhe  took  great  delight  in 
relating  her  amours  with  Pompey,  and  uftd  to  fay, 
that  (he  could  never  part  with  him  after  he  had  lain 
with  her  without  giving  him  a  bite.  She  alfo  faid, 
that  one  Geminius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompey,  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  was  very  importunate  in  his 
addreiTes.  When  fhe  refufed  to  comply,  and  told 
him  that  (he  could  not  gratify  his  deiires  for  Pompey 's 
fake,  he  applied  to  Pompey,  who  freely  gave  his  con- 
fent;  but  he  never  afterwards  would  touch  her,  or 
have  any  converfe  with  her,  though  he  feemed  to  re- 
tain a  ftrong  paiTion  for  her.  This  Flora  refented, 
but  not  with  the  levity  of  a  (trumpet,  for  (he  lan- 
guifhed  afterwards  under  a  .  tedious  ficknels  through 
grief  and  defire.  Flora  was  however  fo  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  that  Ceecilius  Metellus,  when  he  adorned 
the  temples  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  with  ftatues  and  pic- 
tures, dedicated  her  picture  among  the  reft.  But 
Pompey's  felf-denial  never  appeared  in  a  ftronger  light, 
than  in  his  deportment  towards  the  wife  of  Deme- 
trius his  enfranchifed  fervant,  who  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  left  an  eftate  of 
four  thoufand  talents  behind  him  -,  for  contrary  to 
his  natural  difpofition  he  behaved  towards  her  with 

great 

"  arum  tenax,  in   offenfis  exora-  (])  L.  Martiuj  Philippus,   or.e 

'•bilis,    in    reconcilianda    gratia  of  the  grcatcfi  orators  of  hia  time. 

"  fideliflimus,  &c."   He  adds  that  He  was  father-in-law  to  Augul- 

he  would  have  been  clear  of  all  tus,    having   married  his  mother 

faults   but   for   that   one    which  Attia.      Horace   makes   mention 

would  not  fuffcr    him   to  bear  of  him,  Lib.  i.  Epift.  vii. 
an  equal. 

H  *  See 
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great  rudenefs  and  incivility,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
pear to  be  captivated  with  her  beauty,  which  was 
very  uncommon,  and  was  efteemed  irrefiftible.  But  not- 
withftanding  his  caution  and  circumfpeclion  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  he  could  not  avoid  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  who  accufedhim  of  carrying  on  intrigues  with 
fome  married  women,  for  whofe  fake  he  often  neglec- 
ted the  bufmefs  of  the  publick. 

As  to  his  fobriety  and  temperance-  in  diet,  there  is 
one  remarkable  inftance  of  it  related.  In  a  fit  of 
ficknefs  when  his  ftornach  naufeated  common  meats, 
his  phyfician  prefcribed  him  a  thrufh  to  eat ;  but  upon 
fearch,  there  was  none  to  be  bought,  for  they  were 
not  then  in  feafon  ;  and  when  fome  perfon  told  him, 
they  were  to  be  had  at  Lucullus's,  who  kept  them  all 
the  year  round  :  "  What,"  faid  he,  "  if  it  were  not  for 
"  Lucullus's  luxury,  muft  not  Pornpey  live  ?"  There- 
fore difmifling  his  phyfician,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
fuch  meat  as  could  eafily  be  procured  But  this  hap- 
pened afterwards. 

When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  ferved  in  an 
expedition  in  which  his  father  was  appointed  General 
againft  Cinna,  he  had  a  companion  with  him  in  his 
tent,  one  Lucius  Terentius,  who  being  corrupted  by 
Cinna,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  kill  Pompey, 
as  others  had  done  to  fet  the  General's  tent  on  fire. 
This  confpiracy  being  difcovered  to  Pompey  at  fupper, 
he  feemed  not  at  all  difcompofed  at  it,  but  drank 
more  freely  than  ufual,  and  exprefled  an  extraordi- 
nary kindnefs  to  Terentius ;  till  about  bed-time,  pre- 
tending to  go  to  his  refpofe,  he  Hole  away  fecretly  out 
of  his  own  tent,  and  fetting  a  guard  about  his  father, 
quietly  expected  the  event.  Terentius  when  he  thought 
it  was  time  to  put  his  enterprize  in  execution,  rofe  and 
drew  his  fword,  and  coming  \o  Pompey's  bedfide, 
pierced  through  the  bedcloaths  feveral  times  as  if  he 
were  lying  there.  Immediately  upon  this  there  was 
a  great  uproar  throughout  all  the  camp,  arifing  from 
the  hatred  the  foldiers  bore  to  the  General,  and  an 

univerfal 
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"univerfal  inclination  to  revolt,  all  tearing  down  their 
tents,  and  betaking  themfelves  to  their  arms.  The 
General  himfelf  all  this  while  durft  not  venture  out 
becaufe  of  the  tumult,  but  Pompey  running  into  the 
midft  of  them,  befought  them  with  tears  to  re- 
turn, and  at  laft  threw  himfelf  proflrate  upon  his  face 
before  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  lay  there  weeping 
in  the  paflage,  and  bidding  thofe  that  were  marching 
off,  if  they  would  go,  to  trample  upon  him  :  where- 
upon every  man  began  to  retreat,  and  all  except 
eight  hundred,  through  fhame  and  companion,  re- 
pented of  their  folly,  and  were  reconciled  to  the  Ge- 
neral. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Strabo,  who  was 
charged  with  having  erribezzled  the  publick  treafure, 
there  was  an  action  commenced  againft  Pompey  as  his 
heir.  But  Pompey  having  with  great  labour  traced  the 
theft,  charged  it  upon  one  Alexander,  an  enfranchifcd 
flave  of  his  father's,  and  clearly  proved  before  the 
judges  that  he  had  purloined  and  converted  it  to  his 
own  ufe.  Afterwards  he  himfelf  was  arraigned,  for 
having  feized  fome  hunting-nets  and  books  that  were 
taken  at  Afculum.  He  acknowledged  indeed  that  he 
received  them  from  his  father  when  he  took  Afculum, 
but  faid,  that  he  had  loft  them  fmce  •,  which  hap- 
pened upon  Cinna's  return  to  Rome,  when  his  houfe 
was  broke  open  and  plundered  by  his  guards.  In 
this  caufe  he  had  a  great  many  preparatory  pleadings 
againft  his  accufer,  in  which  he  mowed  an  accutenefs 
and  fteadinefs  of  mind  beyond  his  years,  which  gained 
him  great  reputation  -y  fo  that  Antiftius  the  Pnctor, 
who  was  the  principal  judge  in  that  caufe,  conceived 
fuch  an  affection  for  Pompey,  that  he  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  fpoke'  to  his  friends  on 
the  fubject.  Pompey  accepted  the  offer,  and  they  were 
privately  contracted.  However  this  affair  was  not 
managed  fo  privately  as  to  efcape  the  rmiltitudc,  but 
it  was  difcernible  enough  from  the  favour  that  was 
fhown  him  by  Antiftius ;  and  at  laft,  when  Antiftius  pro- 

H  3  nounced 
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nounced  the  absolutory  fentence  of  the  judges,  the  peo- 
ple  (as  if  it  had  been  upon  a  fignal  given)  made  the 
fame   acclamation  that  had    been   ufed    at  marriages 
even  from  the  earlieft  times,   crying  out  Talafio.     The 
original  of  that  cuftom  is  reported  to  be  this.     When 
the  daughters  of  the  Sabines  came  to  Rome,   to  fee  the 
fhows  and  fports  there,  and  were  violently  feized  upon 
by  the  nobles  for  wives,  it  happened  that   fome  herdf- 
men  of  mean  rank  were  carrying  off  a  tall   and  beau- 
tiful virgin  ±  and   left  any  of  the   nobles  mould  meet 
them,  and  take  her  away,  as  they  ran  they  cried   out 
with  one  voice  Talafio.     Talafius  was  a  perfon  of  di- 
ftindion   and   very  much    beloved ;  fo   that  all    who 
heard   the  name,  clapped  their   hands,  and  joined  in 
the  fhout,    as   applauding    and    congratulating   him. 
And    they   fay  that   becaufe  that  proved  a  fortunate 
match  to  Talafius  therefore  this  acclamation  is  jocu- 
larly ufed  as  a  nuptial  fong  at  all  weddings.     This  is 
the  mod  credible  account  that  I  can  meet  with  touching 
Talafio  (4). 

Some  few  days  after  this  fentence  was  pronounced, 
Pompey  married  Antiflia.  He  then  went  to  Cinna'* 
camp,  where  finding  that  fome  falfe  accufations  were 
raifed  againft  him,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  and  with- 
drew privately.  This  fudden  difappearance  occafion- 
ed  a  rumour  throughout  the  whole  army  that  Cinna 
had  murdered  the  yourag  man ;  upon  which  all  that 
had  been  difobliged  by  him  and  hated  him,  refblved 
to  make  an  aflault  upon  him.  As  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  efcape,  he  was  feized  by  a  centu- 
rion, who  purfued  him  with  his  naked  fword.  Cinna 
falling  upon  his  knees,  offered  him  a  feal  of  great  value 
for  his  ranfom ;  but  the  centurion  replied  very  info- 
lently,  u  I  come  not  here  to  feal  a  covenant,  but  to  be 
1  revenged  upon  a  lawlefs  and  wicked  tyrant,"  and  fo 
difpatched  him  immediately. 

Cinna  being  flain  in  this  manner  was  fucceeded  by 

Carbo, 

(4>  See  fome  further  account  of  this  cuftom  in  the  life  of  Romu- 
lus, Vol.  I.  p.  68. 

(5)  The 
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Carbo,  a  more-  violent  and  furious  tyrant,  than  he. 
But  fhortly  after  Sylla  returned  into  Italy,  a  man  de- 
fired  by  the  greateft  part  of  the  Romans,  who  under 
their  prefent  calamities  thought  it  a  great  happinefs 
even  to  change  their  mafter.  For  the  city  was  re- 
duced fo  low  by  thofe  grievous  opprelllons,  that  every 
man  utterly  defpairing  of  liberty,  only  confidered 
now  which  was  the  mildeft  and  moft  tolerable  bon- 
dage. 

About  that  time  Pompey  was  at  Picenum  in  Italv, 
where  he  had  an  eftate ;  but  the  chief  motive  of  his 
abode  in  that  country,  was  the  hereditary  affection  of 
the  cities  there,  which  his  family  had  enjoyed  for 
many  generations.  When  he  perceived  that  the 
nobleft  and  bed  of  the  citizens  began  to  forfake  their 
habitations,  and  fly  from  all  quarters  to  Sylla's  camp 
as  to  their  haven,  he  determined  likewife  to  repair  thi- 
ther among  the  reft,  but  difdained  to  go  alone  as  a 
fugitive,  or  one  who  wanted  protection ;  he  chofe  ra- 
ther to  oblige  Sylla  at  his  very  firft  fetting  out,  and  to 
render  himfelf  ferviceable  to  him  by  appearing  before 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army.  To  that  end  he  folicited 
the  Picentinee  for  their  aftiftance,  who  cordially  embra- 
ced his  motion,  and  rejected  thofe  that  were  fent  from  Car- 
bo  ;  fo  that  when  one  Vindius  faid  that  "  Pompey  from 
"  a  fchool-boy  was  fuddenly  become  their  chief  ora- 
"  tor  and  commander,"  they  were  (b  incenfed  againft 
him,  thav  immediately  they  fell  upon  him,  and  flew 
him.  Soon  after  this  Pompey,  though  as  yet  not 
above  twenty-three  years  of  age,  without  being  no- 
minated to  the  command  by  any  other  perlbn,  afliimed 
to  himfelf  a  full  power  and  jurifdidtion.  He  caufed  a 
tribunal  to  be  erefted  in  the  market-place  of  Auxi- 
mum,  a  populous  city,  and  bammed  from  thence  by 
an  edift  two  of  the  principal  men,  the  Ventidii,  who 
were  brothers,  and  of  Carbo's  fadion.  He  then  le- 
vied foldiers  and  gave  commiflione  to  centurions  and 
other  officers,  according  to  the  form  of  military  dif- 
ciplinc.  In  this  manner  he  went  round,  and  model- 

H  4  led 
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led  all  the  reft  of  the  cities  thereabouts ;  fb  that  as 
thofe  who  were  of  Carbo's  faction  fled,  and  all  others 
chearfully  fubmitted  to  his  command,  in  a  little  time 
he  collected  three  entire  legions ;  and  having  fupplied 
himfelf  with  all  manner  of  provifions,  beafts  of  bur- 
den, carriages,  and  all  other  implements  of  war,  he 
fet  forwards  on  his  march  towards  Sylla,  not  in  hafle, 
nor  as  if  he  was  defirous  to  be  concealed,  but  fre- 
quently halting  upon  the  road,  in  order  to  diftrefs  and 
annoy  the  enemy,  and  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  parts  of  Italy  through  which  he  paffed  to  revolt 
from  Carbo. 

There  were  three  commanders  on  the  enemy's  fide, 
Carinnas,  Coelius,  and  Brutus,  who  oppofed  him  at 
the  fame  time,  and  drew  up  their  forces,  not  all  in 
the  front,  nor  yet  together  on  any  one  part?  but 
encamping  three  feveral  armies  in  a  circle  about  him, 
they  refolved  to  encompafs  and  deflroy  him  at  once. 
Pompey  was  not  at  all  intimidated  ;  but  drawing  up 
all  his  forces  into  one  body,  and  placing  his  horfe  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  where  he  himfelf  was  in  per- 
fon,  he  bent  all  his  forces  againft  Brutus.  The  ene- 
my's horfe  which  confifled  chiefly  of  Gauls,  refolutely 
came  on  to  the  attack  •  but  Pompey  fingling  out  their 
commander,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  encountered 
him  hand  to  hand,  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
made  a  home  thruft  at  him  with  his  lance,  and  flew 
him.  The  reft  feeing  this,  turned  their  backs,  and 
fled  in  great  diforder,  breaking  the  ranks  of  their  own 
infantry,  fo  that  a  total  rout  enfued.  Upon  this  the 
commanders  fell  out  among  themfelves,  and  they 
marched  off^  each  a  different  way,  as  chance  directed 
them.  The  towns  round  about  furrendered  to  Pom- 
pey, when  they  faw  that  the  enemy  was  difperfed  for 
fear.  Some  time  after  Scipio  the  Conful  came  to  at- 
tack him;  but'before  the  armies  could  join,  or  were 
within  reach  of  each  others  darts,  Scipio's  foldiers 
faluted  Pompey 's,  and  came  over  to  them.  Scipio 
made  his  efcape  by  flight.  Laft  of  all,  Carbo  him- 
felf 
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felf  fent  down  feveral  bodies  of  horfe  by  the  river 
Arfis,  which  Pompey  attacked  with  the  fame  courage 
and  fuccefs  as  before ;  for  having  routed  and  put  them 
to  flight,  he  forced  them  in  the  purfuit  into  a  rough 
uneven  place,  altogether  unpayable  for  horfe,  where 
feeing  no  hopes  of  efcape,  they  furrendered  themfelves 
with  their  horfes  and  arms. 

Sylla  was  hitherto  unacquainted   with  all  thefe  ex- 
ploits ;    but    as  foon  as  common  fame    had   brought 
him   the  firft  intelligence  of  them,    he  was  extremely 
concerned,   fearing  left  Pompey  mould  be  overpowered 
by  (b  many  and  fuch  experienced  commanders,    and 
marched  with  all  fpeed  to  his  afliftance.     Pompey  hav- 
ing  advice   of  his  approach,    gave  orders   to  his  offi- 
cers,  that   the  foldiers  mould    be   compleatly  armed 
and  drawn  up  in  order  of  buttle,    that  they  might  ap- 
pear to   the  greateft  advantage  before  their  General; 
for  he  expected  indeed  great  honours  from  him,    but 
he  met  with  greater  j    for  as  foon  as  Sylla  favv  him  ad- 
vancing    with  an    army  compofed    of    foldiers     well 
made  and  of  a  manly  appearance,  and  whofe  joy  for 
their  fuccefs  had  encreaied  the  boldnefs  and  livelinefs 
of  their  afpect,    he  alighted   from  his  horfe,  and  being 
firft  faluted  by  the   title  of  Imperator,    as  indeed  he 
had  a  right  to  be,    he  returned  the   fame  falutation  to 
Pompey,   contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  that  were 
prefent,  who  little  imagined  that  he  would  have  given 
to  one  fo  young,   and  who  was  not  yet  a  fenator,  a 
title  fo  honourable,    and  for  which   he  had  fo   defpe- 
rately   contended  againft  the  factions   of    Scipio  and 
Marius.     And   indeed  all  the  reft  of  his  deportment 
was  agreeable  to  his  firft  compliments  •   for  whenever 
Pompey  came  into  his  prefence,   he  rofe  up  and  unco- 
vered his  head,  which  he  was  rarely  feen  to  do  to  any 
other  perfon,   though  he  had  many  with  him  of  great 
valour,  as  well   as  noble  birth.     Pompey  however  was 
not  elated  with  thefe  favours :    and  when  Sylla   would 
have  fent  him  into  Gaul,  a  province  under  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  of  Metellus,  becaufe  Metellus  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  that  great  army  he  commanded  there, 
Pompey  replied,  "  That  it  could  never  be  thought  juft  or 
"  honourable  for  him  to  extort  a  provinceout  of  the  hand  of 
f<  an  ancient  General,  and  one  of  fo  much  greater  fame  and 
*'•  experience  than  himfelf}  however  if  Metellus  were  will- 
"  ing,  and  would  command  his  fervice,  he  fhduld  be  very 
**•  ready  to  accompany  and  afiift  him  in  the  war."  When 
Metellus  had  accepted  his  offer,  and  given  him  an  in- 
vitation by  letter,  Pompey  marched  immediately  into 
Gaul,  where  he  not  only  performed  wonderful  ex- 
ploits himfelf,  but  alib  blew  up  and  rekindled  that 
bold  and  warlike  fpirit,  which  old  age  had  in  a  manner 
extinguifhed  in  Metellus  •,  juft  as  melted  copper  when 
poured  upon  that  which  is  cold  and  folid,  diflblve* 
it  fafter  than  fire  itfelf.  But  as  it  is  not  ufual  to  re- 
cord the  victories  obtained  in  childhood  by  a  wreftler 
who  afterwards  diftinguifhes  himfelf  among  men,  and 
wins  the  prize  from  all  his  antagonifts  in  the  publick 
games ;  in  the  fame  manner,  though  the  early  ex- 
ploits of  Pompey  were  great  in  themfelves,  yet  as  they 
were  obfcured  and  buried  in  the  multitude  and  great- 
nefs  of  his  later  wars  and  conquefts,  I  dare  not  be 
particular  in  defcribing  them,  left  by  fpending  too 
much  time  upon  his  youthful  atchievements,  I  mould  be 
tempted  to  omit  thofe  greater  actions  and  enterprizes 
which  beft  difcover  his  genius  and  difpofitkm. 

When  Sylla  had  brought  all  Italy  under  his  domi- 
nion, and  was  proclaimed  Dictator,  he  began  to  re- 
ward the  reft  of  his  followers  by  giving  them  eftates  and 
advancing  them  to  places  of  honour  and  truft,  largely 
and  liberally  gratifying  every  man  according  to  his 
defire.  But  as  he  held  Pompey 's  virtue  and  great 
qualities  in  the  higheft  admiration,  and  thought  that 
he  might  prove  a  great  fupport  10  him  hereafter  in  all 
his  deftgns,  he  was  very  felicitous  to  corttracl  an  al- 
liance with  him;  and  having  likewife  the  approba- 
tion of  his  wife  Metella,  he  perfuaded  him  to  divorce 
Antiftia,  and  marry  Emilia  (the  daughter  in-law  of 

Sylla, 
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Sylla,  by  Metella,  and  Scaurus  her  former  hufband) 
though  fhe  was  at  that  very  time  the  wife  of  another 
man,  and  with  child  by  him.  This  was  a  very  ty- 
rannical marriage ;  and  it  was  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  times  of  Sylla,  than  to  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Pompey,  that  ^Emilia  when  big  with  child  mould  be 
ravifhed  from  the  embraces  of  another  upon  his  ac- 
count, and  that  Antiftia  (hould  be  divorced  difho- 
nourably  and  cruelly  by  him  for  whofe  fake  fhe  had 
been  butjuft  before  bereft  of  her  father -,  for  her  fa- 
ther Antiftius  was  murdered  in  the  fenate,  becaufe  he 
was  fufpected  to  be  a  favourer  of  Sylla  for  Pompey's 
fake.  Her  mother  when  fhe  faw  thefe  indignities, 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  And  that  there  might 
be  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  tragedy  of  this 
marriage,  ./Emilia  herfelf  not  long  after  died  in  child- 
bed at  Pompey's  houfe. 

About  this  time  Sylla  was  informed  that  Perpenna 
had  pofiefled  himfelf  of  Sicily,  whereby  that  ifland  was 
now  become  a  refuge  for  thofe  who  furvived  of  the 
adverfe  party  •,  that  Carbo  was  hovering  about  thofe 
feas  with  a  navy  ;  that  Domitius  had  invaded  Africa  4 
and  that  many  of  the  exiled  nobles,  who  fled  before 
they  were  profcribed,  were  daily  flocking  to  thofe 
parts.  Againft  thefe  therefore  was  Pompey  fent  with 
a  great  army  ;  and  no  fooner  was  he  arrived  in  Sicily, 
but  Perpenna  departed  thence,  leaving  the  whole 
ifland  to  him.  Pompey  received  the  diftrefled  cities 
into  favour,  and  treated  them  all  with  great  huma- 
nity, except  that  of  the  Mamertines  in  Meflcne ;  for 
when  they  protefted  againft  his  jurifdiction,  alledging 
their  privilege  and  exemption  founded  upon  an  ancient 
grant  of  the  Romans,  he  replied,  "  What !  will  you 
lt  never  leave  quoting  laws  to  us  who  have  our  fwords 
'•'•  by  our  fides  ?"  It  is  thought  likewife,  that  he  fhowed 
but  little  humanity  to  Carbo,  and  feemed  to  infult 
over  his  misfortunes.  For  if  there  had  been  a  necef- 
fity  (as  perhaps  there  was)  that  he  mould  be  put  to 
death,  that  ought  to  have  been  done  at  firft,  as  foon 

as 
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as  he  was  taken  prifoner,  for  then  it  would  have  been 
the  ad  of  him  that  commanded  it.  But  Pompey  or- 
dered a  man  who  had  been  thrice  Conful  of  Rome  to 
be  brought  in  fetters  to  the  bar,  and  he  hi mfelf  fitting 
•upon  the  bench,  examined  the  caufe,  and  pronounced 
fentence  of  death  upon  him  as  upon  a  common  male- 
faftor,  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  all  that  were 
prefent ;  after  which  he  commanded  him  to  be  taken 
away  and  put  to  death.  It  is  reported  of  Carbo,  that 
as  foon  as  he  faw  the  fword  drawn  for  execution,  he 
<le(ired  a  little  refpite,  and  a  convenient  place  to  eafe 
himfelf,  he  being  fuddenly  feized  with  a  loofenefs. 
(5)  Cains  Oppius,  a  particular  friend  of  Caefar,  tells  us, 
that  Pompey  dealt  as  barb,aroufly  with  Quintus  Valerius, 
a.  man  <of  fingular  learning;  for  when  he  was  brought 
to  him,  he  took  him  afide,  and  difcourfed  with  him; 
and  after  a  long  conference,  and  full  folution  of  all 
his  queftions,  he  ordered  his  officers  to  take  him 
away,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  we  muft  be  very 
cautious  in  believing  what  Oppius  relates  concerning 
the  friends  or  enemies  of  Casfar.  This  is  certain,  that 
there  lay  a  neceflity  upon  Pompey  to  be  fevere  upon 
thofe  of  Sylla's  enemies,  who  were  perfons  of  emi- 
nence, and  were  publickly  taken  ;  but  as  to  the  reft, 
he  as  far  as  he  was  able,  connived  at  the  concealment 
of  fome,  and  himfelf  aflifted  others  to  efcape.  When 
he  had  determined  to  punifh  feverely  the  city  of  the 
Himeraeans,  becaufe  they  fided  with  the  enemy,  Sthen- 
nius  one  of  their  orators  craving  audience  of  Pompey, 
told  him,  "  That  it  was  unjuft  to  pafs  by  the  guilty,  and  to 
"  punifh  the  innocent."  When  Pompey  alked  him  whom 
he  meant  by  "the  guilty,  "Sthennius  replied,  "my  felf;  for 
"  I  perfuaded  my  friends,  and  forced  my  enemies  to  ad  as 
*'•  they  have  done."  Pompey  being  muchpleafed  with  his 
freedom  and  boidnefs  of  fpeech  as  well  as  with  his 

magnanimy 

(5)  The  fame  that  wrote  an  was  that  of  the  lives  ofilluftri- 
account  of  the  Spanifh  war.  He  ous  men  ;  for  his  life  of  Caffius, 
was  likewife  the  author  of  feve-  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
ral  other  works,  •  among  which  of  Marias,  are  quoted  by  other 

writers. 
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magnanimity,  firft  forgave  him  his  crime,  and  then 
pardoned  all  the  reft  of  the  Himeraeans.  Pompey  like- 
'wile  hearing  that  his  ibldiers  were  very  diibrderly  in 
their  march,  and  committed  great  outrages,  ordered 
their  fvvords  to  be  fealed  up  in  their  fcabbards  ;  and 
thofe  who  did  not  keep  the  feal  entire  were  feverely  " 
punifhed. 

Whilft  Pompey  was  thus  bufy  in  fettling  the  affairs 
of  Sicily,    he  received  a  decree  of  the  fenate,    and  a 
commiiTion   from  Sylla,    commanding   him  to  fail  into 
Africa,    and   make  war  upon   Domitius  with    all   his 
forces.     For  Domitius  had  collected  a  far  greater  army 
than  Marius  hod  not  long  before,  when  he  failed  out 
of  Africa  into  Italy,    and  extremely  diftrefled  the  Ro- 
mans,   being   of  a  fugitive  outlaw,    become  a  tyrant. 
Pompey  therefore  having   with   great   difpatch  made 
the   neceflary   preparations,    and    left   Mernmius,    his 
filler's  hulband,    Governor  of  Sicily,   fet  fail  with  au 
hundred  and  twenty  galliesr    and  eight  hundred  other 
veflels-,     laden    with    provifions,     money,    arms,    and 
military  machines.     Part  of  his  fleet  arrived  at  Utica, 
and  part  at  Carthage  ;    and  no  fooner  was  he  landed, 
but   feven  thouland  of  the   enemy  revolted    to    him 
The  army  which  he  brought  with  him  confided  of  fee 
entire  legions.     They    tell  us   of  a  pleafant  accident 
that   happened   to   him  at  his   firft  arrival.     Some  of 
his  foldiers  having  found  a  confiderable  treafure,  the 
reft  imagined  that  the  field  was  full   of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,   which  had  been  hid  there  formerly  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  time  of  their  calamities  ;    fo  that  the 
army  was  ufelefs   to  Pompey  for  many  days,    being 
totally   engaged  in   digging  for  the  fancied  treafure, 
he  himfelf  all  the  while  walking  up  and  down    only, 
and  laughing  to  fee  fo  many  thoui-inds  together   dig- 
ging and  turning  up  the  earth.     But   at  lair,    <?;iow- 

writers.     Suetonius  reckons  him  tliat  he  had  v/ritterf"  a   trca-ifcot 

among  the  moft  intimate  ot  C  purpofc   to    prove    ti —;   Cxfario 

far's  friends,    and  to    (how   how  v/as   not  the   fo;i    of  ; 

r.csUou8  he  was  for  him,    he  fays'  Ckopatn  pro; 
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ing  weary  and  hopelefs,  they  came  to  their  Genera!, 
begging  him  *'  to  lead  them  where  he  pleafed,  they  having 
"  been  fufficiently  puniilied  for  their  folly." 

When  Domitius  had  prepared  himfelf,  and  drawn 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  againft  Pompey,  there 
happened  to  be  a  deep  channel  betwixt  them,  which 
was  craggy,  and  difficult  to  pafs  over ;  this,  together 
with  a  great  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain  which  began  in 
the  morning  and  continued  the  reft  of  the  day, 
feemed  to  (how  but  little  probability  of  their  coming 
to  an  engagement.  Domitius  therefore  commanded 
his  forces  to  draw  off  and  retire  to  their  camp.  But 
Pompey  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity,  or- 
dered his  men  to  march  immediately ;  and  having 
palled  over  the  channel,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
who  fought  in  a  very  confufed  tumultuous  manner, 
they  not  being  all  collected  together,  nor  ranged  in 
order  j  befides,  the  wind  having  veered  about,  beat 
the  rain  full  in  their  faces.  The  ftorm  was  alfo  very 
troublefome  to  the  Romans,  and  hindered  them  from 
clearly  difcerning  one  another ;  fo  that  even  Pompey 
himfelf,  being  unknown,  and  being  flow  in  his  anfwer 
to  one  of  his  foldiers  who  alked  him  the  word,  was  in 
great  danger  of  his  life. 

The  enemy  being  routed  with  a  great  (laughter, 
(for  it  is  faid,  that  of  twenty  thoufand  there  efcaped 
but  three  thoufand)  the  army  faluted  Pompey  by  the 
title  of  Imperator ;  but  he  declined  it,  telling  them, 
"  That  he  could  not  by  any  means  accept  of  that  title,  as 
*'  long  as  the  enemy's  camp  remained  untouched  ;  but  if 
"  they  defigned  to  make  him  worthy  the  honour,  that  was 
"  firft  to  be  demolifhed."  The  foldiers  hearing  this,  im- 
mediately aflaulted  the  trenches  j  and  there  Pompey  fought 
without  his  helmet,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  he 
had  been  expofed  before.  The  camp  was  taken, 
and  Domitius  was  (lain  upon  the  place.  After  that 
overthrow,  Pompey  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  ci- 
ties thereabouts,  fome  being  furrendered,  and  others 
taken  by  ftorm.  King  Hiarbas  likewife,  a  confede- 
rate 
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ra.te  and  auxiliary   of  Demi ti us,    was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  kingdom  given  to  Hiempfal. 

Pompey  being  ambitious  to  improve  the  good  for- 
tune a:id  valour  of  his  -army,  invaded  Numidia,  and 
marching  forward  many  days  journey  into  the  coun- 
try, he  conquered  all  where-ever  he  came,  refoiving 
that  by  his  means  the  Roma*i  name,  which  began  to 
be  flighted  among  the  barbarous  nations,  fhould 
again  appear  as  for  mid  able  as  ever  ;  nay,  he  foid,  "That 
*'  the  wild  beafts  of  Africa  ought  not  to  be  left  without 
"  fome  experience  of  the  courage  and  luccefs  of  the  Ro- 
"  raans  ;"  and  therefore  helpentafew  days  in  hunting 
lions  and  elephants.  It  is  laid,  that  within  the  (pace  of 
forty  days  at  moil,  he  gave  a  total  overthrow  to  the 
enemy,  reduced  Africa,  and  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 
kings  of  all  that  country,  though  he  was  then  but 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

When  Pompey  returned  to  Utica,  he  received  letters 
from  Sylla,  commanding   him  to  diiband  the  reft  of 
his  army,    and  with  one  legion  only  to  wait  there  till 
another  General  came  to  fucceed  him.     This  was  ex- 
tremely  mortifying   to  Pompey,    though   he   did  not 
fufFer  his   difcontent   to   appear ;    but   the   army   re- 
lented it  openly,   and  when  Pompey  beibught  them  to 
depart  home  before  him,  they  began  to  revile  Sylla,  and 
&id,  "That  they  were  refolved  not  to  forfake  him,  nu- 
"ther  did  they  think  itfafe  for  him  to  trull  the  tyrant." 
Notwithftanding  this,   Pampey  endeavoured  to  appeafc 
and  pacify  them  ;    but  when  he  law  that  all  his  per- 
fuafions  were  vain,   he  left    the  tribunal,   and  retired 
to  his   tent  with  tears  in  his  eyes;    but  the  ilildiers 
followed     him,     and     fcizing   upon    him,     by   force 
brought  him  back  to  the  tribunal ;    wlieiv  part 

of  that  day  was  fpcnt  in  clifpute,  they  perfuading  him 
to  ftay  and  command  them,  and  he  on  the  other  fide, 
prdling  them  to  be  obedient  and  not  to  raiie  a  mu- 
tiny. But  at  laft,  when  they  grew  more  importunate 
and  clamorous,  he  iVore,  "  That  he  would  kill  himieif  if 
4t  they  attempted  to  force  him  •"  and  yet  eve::  this 

would 
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would   fcarcely  appeafe   them.     The  firft   news  that 
.  Sylla   received  was  that  Pompey  had  revolted  ;    upon     ,• 
which  he  faid  to  fome  of  his  friends,  "  I  fee  then  it  is  my 
"  defliny  to  contend  with  children  in  my  old  age :"   for 
Marius  when  very  young  had  greatly  embarafled  him,  and 
brought  him  into  extreme  danger.     But  Sylla  being 
undeceived  afterwards  by   a  better   intelligence,    and 
finding  that  the  whole   city    had   defigned    to     meet 
Pompey,    and  receive  him  with  the  greateft   kindnefs 
and  refpec\  he   himfelf  endeavoured  to  exceed  them 
all   in   civility,    and   therefore  going   out  foremofl  to 
meet  him,  and  embracing  him  with  great  eagernefs,  he 
faluted  him  aloud  with  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and   commanded   all  thofe   that  were   prefent  to  call 
him  by  that  name.      Others   fay,    that   he   had  this 
title  firft  given  him  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the 
army  in  Africa,    but  that  it  was  confirmed  and  rati- 
fied by  Sylla.     It  is  certain  however,    that  he  himfelf 
was  the  laft  that  owned  the  title ;    for  it  was  a  long 
time  after,    when  he   was   fent   Proconful   into  Spain 
againft  Sertorius,    that  he  began  to  fubfcribe  himfelf 
in  his  letters  and  commiflions  by  the  name  of  Pompey 
the  Great ;    for  then  the  invidioufnefs  of  the  title  was 
worn  off  by  its  being  common  and  familiar.     Hence 
the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  Romans  may  be  juftly   re- 
verenced and  admired ;    for  they   not   only  rewarded 
martial  courage  and  fuccefs  in  war  with  fuch  honour- 
able titles,    but  adorned  likewife   the  virtues  and  fer- 
vices  of  eminent  men   in  the   civil  government    with 
the  fame   diftinctions  and  characters  of  honour ;    ac- 
cordingly the  people  gave  the  names  of  Maximus,  i.  e. 
Greateft,    to  two  perfons,  to  (6)  Valerius,  for  having 
reconciled  the  fenate  to  the  people  when  they  were  at 
variance,  and  to  (7)  Fabius  Rullus,  for  having  expelled 

from 

(6)  This  was  Marcus  Valerius,  before  Pompey 'sfervices  in  Africa, 
the  brother  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  (7)  This  honour  was  not  be- 
who  was  Di&ator.  This  hap-  flowed  on  Fabius  Rullus  for  the 
pened  in  the  year  of  Rome  260,  reafon  here  afligned.  See  Vol. 
four  hundred  and  twelve  years  II.  p.  54.  tt,  4. 

(8)Thi. 
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from  the  fenate  fome  Tons  of  enfranchifed  flaves,  who 
had  been  elected  into  it  on  account  of  their  riches. 

Pompey  upon  his  return  to  Rome  defired  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  which Sylla  oppofed,  alledging,  "That  the 
"  law  allowed  that  honour  to  none  but  confuls  and  prce- 
"  tors  (8)  j  that  therefore  Scipio  the  elder,  who  fubdued 
"  die  Carthaginians  in  Spain  in  far  greater  and  nobler  con- 
"flicts,  never  petitioned  for  a  triumph,  becaufe  he  was 
"  neither  Conful  nor  Praetor  -,  and  that  if  Pompey,  wliofe 
"  beard  was  hardly  grown,  and  who  was  not  yet  of  age  to 
"  beafenator,  fhould  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  fuch  an 
"  honour  would  both  expofehim  to  envy  and  render  Sylla's 
u  government  odious."  Thefe  were  the  arguments  Sylla 
ufed  againft  Pompey,  at  the  fame   time  declaring  that 
he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  triumph,  but  that  if  he  Hill 
perfifted  in  his  pretenfions,  he    would  forcibly  reftrain 
his  obfiinacy  and  ambition.   Pompey  was  not  at  all  ter- 
rified, but  bid  Sylla  confider   "that  more  worfhipped 
"  the  rifing  than  the  fetting  fun  ;"    intimating  that  hi* 
power  was  encreafing,  and  Sylla's  on  the  decline.     Sylla 
did  not  perfectly  hear  the  words ;  but  obferving  a  fort 
of  amazement  and  wonder  in  the  looks  and  geftures 
of  thofe    that  did  hear    them,  he  afked  what  it  was 
he  faid:    when  it   was  told  him,  he   was   very   much 
furprized   at   the    boldnefs  of  Pompey,  and  cried  out 
twice  together,    "  Let  him  triumph,  let  him  triumph." 
But  when  others  began  to  (how   their   refentment  and 
difdain,  Pompey,  as   it   is  faid,  to  mortify    them   the 
more,  defigned  to    have    his  chariot   drawn    by  four 
elephants,  having  brought  over   (everal   which  he  had 
taken  from    the  African  kings ;  but   the  gates  of  the' 
city  being   too  narrow,  he   was   forced  to  deilfl  from 
that  project,   and   make  ufe  of  horfes.     Some   of  his 
foldiers,  who  had  failed    of  fome  reward  which  they 

expected, 

(8)  This  Is  what  Livy  tell  us  in  "  efTe  cenfebat  fenatus,  fed  exem- 

exprefs  terms,  Lib.  xxxi.  fpeaking  "  plum  a  majoribus  non  accepifle, 

of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  "  L.  "  ut  qui  neque  Di&ator,  neque 

"  Cornelio  Lentulo  triumphus  ne-  "  Conlul,  neque  Prztor  rem  geflil- 

"  gatus  eft  :  res  triumpho  dignas  "  fet,  triumpharet. 

VOL.  IV.  I  (9)M- 
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expected,  began  to  clamour,  and  were  difpofed  to  pre- 
vent the  triumph  ^  but  Pompey  faid  "  that  he  regarded 
"  them  not,  and  that  he  had  rather  lofe  his  triumph,  than 
"  flatter  them."  Upon  this  Servilius,  a  perfon  of  great 
quality,  and  at  firft  one  of  the  chiefeft  oppofers  of  Pom- 
pey's  triumph,  faid,  "  Now  I  perceive  that  Pompey  is 
"  truly  great,  and  worthy  of  a  triumph."  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  might  eafily  have  been  made  a  fenator 
at  that  time  if  he  would,  yet  he  did  not  fue  for  that, 
being  ambitious  of  more  unufual  honours.  For  it  would 
not  have  been  furprizing  for  Pompey  to  fit  in  the 
fenate  before  his  time ;  but  to  triumph  before  he  was 
of  the  fenate,  was  an  honour  altogether  unufual  and 
fingular. 

This  triumph  did  not  a  little  ingratiate  him  with 
the  people ;  for  they  were  extremely  pleafed  to  fee 
him  after  his  triumph  take  his'  place  again  among  the 
Roman  knights.  But  it  was  very  ungrateful  to  Sylla 
to  fee  how  faft  he  advanced  in  power  and  reputation  ; 
however  he  continued  quiet,  being  afhamed  to  oppofe 
him.  But  when  by  force,  and  againft  Sylla's  will,  Pom- 
pey procured  the  Confulfhip  for  (9)  Lepidus,  having  by 
his  own  intereft  brought  him  into  favour  with  the  peo- 
ple, Sylla  feeing  him  after  the  election  eroding  the  Forum 
with  a  great  train  after  him,  faid  to  him,  "I  fee,  young 
"  man,  you  rejoice  in  your  conquer!  -,  and  furely  it  was  a 
"  noble  adion  to  employ  your  intereft  with  the  people  to 
"  nominate  Lepidus  to  the  Confulfhip  before  Catulus,  and 
"  to  prefer  the  worft  to  the  bed  of  men.  But  take  care  not 
<c  to  {lumber  ;  you  mud  now  exert  your  utmoft  vigilance 
"  and  attention  ;  for  you  have  raifed  a  dangerous  enemy 
"  to  greater  power  than  yourfelf."  But  that  which  gave 
the  cleareil  demonflration  of  Sylla's  diflikc  to  Pompey, 
was  his  laft  will  •,  for  though  he  had  bequeathed  le- 
veral  legacies  to  all  the  reft  of  his  friends,  and  ap- 
pointed fome  of  them  guardians  to  his  fon,  he  took 
no  notice  of  Pompey.  However  Pompey  bore  this  with 

great 

(9)  M.  /Emilus  Lepidus  who  by  Pompey's  Jntereft  was  declared 

Conful 
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great  moderation ;  fb  that  when  Lepidus  and  others  ob 
ftructed  his  interment  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  v/ould 
not  allow  him  to  be  buried  pubiickly,  he  came  and  at- 
tended the  funeral  himfelf,  and  by  his  pretence  gave  it 
both  honour  and  fecurity. 

Shortly  after'  the    death  of  Sylla,  that   prophetick 
fpeech  of  his  to  Pompey  concerning  Lepidus  was  ful- 
filled.    For   Lepidus  ufurped  the  authority   that   Sylia 
had,  not  in   an  indirect   manner   or  on  fpecious   pre- 
tences-,   but   he  immediately    took  up  arms,    having 
ftirred  up    again,    and    called  into    his  ailiftance  the 
broken  remains  of  Marius's  faction   that  had  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  Sylla.     Catulus  his  collegue,    who  was 
followed  by  the   belt  and  moft  uncorrupt   part  of  the 
fenate  and  people,  was   a   man   the  moft  efteemed  of 
any  among  the  Romans  for  his  temperance  andjufticc- 
but    his  talents  were    rather    political   than  military. 
As  the   exigency    of  affairs    required    therefore    that 
Pompey  mould  interpofe,  he  was  not  long  in  fufpence 
which  party   he    mould  follow,  but  joining   with   the 
nobility,  was  appointed   General  of  the  army  againft 
Lepidus,  who   had  already  over-run  the  greatelt  part 
of  Italy,  and  likewife  taken   pofleflion  of  Gallia  Cifal- 
pina  with  an  army  under  the  conduct  of  Brutus.     As 
for  the   reft   of  his   garrifons,  Pompey  fubdued  them 
with  eafe  in  his  march,  but   Mutina   in  Gaul  engaged 
him  in  a  formal  fiege ;  and   he  lay  a   long   time   there 
encamped   againft  Brutus.     In  the  mean  time  Lepidus 
marched  in  all  hafte  againft  Rome,  ar.d  fitting  down 
before  it  with  a  mixed  rabble,  which  he  had  collected 
from    all    quarters,    demanded    a  fecoiid    Cqniuifhip, 
and  ftruck    no   fmall    terror   into   the    be(: 
their  fear  quickly  vanifhed,   upon  receiving  lurne  let- 
ters from  Pompey,  which  informed  them  that  he  had 
ended  the   war  without  a  battle.     For   Brutus,    either 
betraying  his  army,  or  being   betrayed  by    them,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  Pompey,  who  ordered  a  party  of- 

horfe 

Conful  with  Q  Lutatius  Catulus  in  the  year  of  Rome  675. 
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horfe  to  conduft  him  to  a  little  town  on  the  Po,  where 
he  was  (lain  the  next  day  by  Geminius,  whom  Pompey 
fent  thither  for  that  purpofe.  Upon  this,  Pompey  was 
feverely  cenfured ;  for  having  at  firft  written  to  the 
fenate,  and  informed  them,  that  Brutus  had  voluntari- 
ly furrende&ed  himfelf,  he  afterwards  'fent  other  letters, 
containing  matters  of  accufation  againft  the  man,  af- 
ter he  had  put  him  to  death.  This  Brutus  was  the 
father  of  him,  who  together  with  Cafiius  flew  Caefar, 
and  who  neither  in  war,  nor  in  his  death,  was  like 
his  father,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  his  life.  Lepidus 
upon  this  being  driven  out  of  Italy,  fled  to  Sardinia, 
•where  he  fell  fick  and  died  of  grief,  not  on  account 
of  thefe  misfortunes,  but  as  it  is  faid,  becaufe  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  a  letter  which  difcovered  to  him 
his  wife's  infidelity. 

During  thefe  tranfaclions  Sertorius,  a  commander 
very  unlilce  to  Lepidus,  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  Spain, 
and  was  grown  formidable  to  the  Romans  ;  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  preceding  civil  wars  being  collected  in 
him,  juft  as  vicious  humours  in  a  dangerous  difeafe, 
flow  all  together  to  one  di {tempered  part.  This  man 
had  already  deflroyed  feveral  inferior  commanders, 
and  was  now  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius,  a  General 
of  great  merit  and  reputation,  though  perhaps  he 
might  now  feem  too  flow  by  reafon  of  his  age,  to  im- 
prove the  happier  moments  of  war,  and  might  fome- 
times  lofe  the  advantages  he  had  as  Sertorius  by  his 
quicknefs  and  activity  was  continually  ready  to  wreft 
them  out  of  his  hands :  for  he  was  always  hovering 
about,  and  coming  upon  him  unawares,  like  a  Cap- 
tain of  thieves  rather  than  foldiers,  and  harraffing  him 
perpetually  with  ambufcades,  and  light  fkirmifhes ; 
whereas  Metellus  was  accuftomed  to  nothing  but  regu- 
lar condud,  and  to  righting  in  battle  array  with  his 
legionary  foldiers.  Pompey  therefore  having  his 
army  in  readinefs,  ufed  all  his  intereft  that  he  might 
be  fent  to  the  afliftance  of  Metellus ;  neither  would  he 
4ifband  his  forces,  notwithstanding  Catulus  had  com- 
manded 
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inaoded    it,  but  upon   fome   pretence   or  other  l:e  ftill 
kept  them  in    arms  about  the  city,   till  the  fen  ate  at 
laft  thought  fit  to  decree  him  that  government.     Lu- 
cius Philippus  was  the  firft  that  moved  it  in  thefenate, 
where  they  fay  one  of  the  fenators  being  furprized  at 
the  motion,  demanded  of  Philip  whether  his  meaning 
was,  "  That  Pompey  ihould  be   fent   into  Spain  Pro 
"  Confule,  [i.  e.    us    a  Con  fill's    deputy]    No,    replied 
"  Philip,  but  Pro  Confulibus,  f  i.  e.   as   the  deputy  of 
"  both  confulsj"  intimating,  that  the  Confuls  for  that 
year  were  men  of  no  merit  or  capacity.     When  Pom- 
pey was  arrived  in  Spain,  men  began  to  entertain  new 
hopes,  (tor  the  fame   of  a    new    General    commonly 
produces  this  effect)  and   thofe  nations  that  had    not 
entered  into  a  very  (Irict  league  with  Sertorius,  began 
to  waver  and  revolt.     Upon   this  Sertorius  ipoke  in  a 
very  arrogant  and  fcornful  manner   of  Pompey,  faying 
in  derifion,  "  That  he  fhould  want  no  other  weapon  but 
"  a  ferula  and  rod  to  chaftife  this  boy  with,  if  he  were 
"  not  afraid  of  that  old  woman,  meaning  Metellus."  But 
notwithftanding  this  he  was  in  reality  afraid  of  Pom- 
pey, and  was  obferved  ever  after  to  ftand  better  up- 
on his  guard,  and   to   act   more   warily    than   before. 
For  Metellus   (which   one   would  not  have    imagined) 
was   grown  very  debauched   in  his  life,  having  given 
himfelf  up  to  pleafure,  and  changed  on  a  fudden  his 
former  moderation  and  temperance"  for   luxury,  prodi- 
gality and  pi'ide.     So  that  Pompey   was  upon  this  ac- 
count  the  more  loved   and  efteemed    for  contracting 
his  expences  and  giving  an  example  of  frugality,  al- 
though that  virtue  was  habitual  to  him,  and  required 
no  great   labour  to  exercife   it,    for  he  was  naturally 
inclined   to    temperance,    and    was   moderate    in   his 
defires. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was  various  j  but  that 
which  gave  the  greateft  concern  to  Pompey  was  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Lauronby  Sertorius.  Foai  when 
Pompey  thought  he  had  enclofed  him,  and  had  boafted 
greatly  of  railing  the  fiege,  he  found  himfelf  enconv 

I  3  pafled 
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pa^Ted  on  a  fudden  ;  fo  that  he  durfl  not  move  out  of 
his  camp,  but  was  forced  to  fit  ftill,  and  fee  the  city 
burnt  before  his  face.  However  in  an  engagement 
near  Valentia  he  defeated  Herennius  and  Perpenna,  two 
experienced  commanders,  who  had  joined  Sertorius, 
and  ferved  as  lieutenants  under  him,  and  flew  above 
ten  thoufand  of  their  men.  Pompey  being  elated  with 
this  victory,  made  hafle  to  engage  Sertorius  himfelf, 
and  the  rather  left  Metellus  mould  come  in  for  a  mare 
in  the  honour  of  the  victory :  fo  that  in  the  evening 
towards  funfet,  they  joined  battle  near  the  river  Su- 
cron,  both  wiming.  Metellus  not  to  come,  Pompey,  that 
he  might  engage  in  the  combat  alone,  Sertorius,  that 
he  might  engage  but  with  Pompey  alone.  The  iflue  of 
the  battle  was  doubtful,  for  one  wing  on  each  fide  was 
victorious;  but  of  the  generals,  Sertorius  had  the 
greater  honour,  for  he  defeated  thofe  who  were  op- 
pofed  to  him.  As  to  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on 
horfeback  by  one  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  llature ;.  as  they  were  clofely  engaged, 
the  ftrokes  of  their  fwords  chanced  to  light  upon  each 
other's  hand,  but  'with  different  fuccefs;  for  Pom- 
pey only  received  a  flight  wound v  whereas  he  lopt  off 
the  other's  hand  :  however,  Pompey  being  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy  at  once,  and  his  own 
forces  there  being  .put  to  the  rout,  made  his  efcape 
beyond  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horfe,  and  turn- 
ing him  among  the  enemy;  for  as  the  horfe  had 
golden  trappings,  and  other  ornaments  of  great  value, 
the  foldiers  quarrelled  among  thernfelves  for  the  booty, 
fo  that  while  they  were  righting  with  one  another, 
and  dividing  the  fpoil,  Pompey  made  his  efcape.  By 
break  of  day  the  next  morning  each  drew  out  his 
forces  into  the  field  to  confirm  the  victory,  to  which 
each  of  them  laid  claim  -r  but  Metellus  coming  up, 
Sertorius  and  his  whole  army  vanifhed  on  a  fudden. 
For  in  fuch  a  manner  did  he  ufe  to  raife  and  difband 
his  forces  -,  fo  that  fometimes  he  would  be  wandering 
up  and  dov/n  all  alone,  and  quickly  after  would  ap- 
pear 
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pear  at  the  head  of  an  army  confiding  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  men,  who  came  pouring  into  the 
field  like  a  torrent  fuddenly  (welled  by  a  \ioler.t  ihov.ci 
of  rain. 

After  the  battle,  Pompey  went  to  receive  and  wel- 
come Metellus,  and  when  lie  came  near  him,  he  com- 
manded his  liclors  to  lower  their  rods  in  honour  <>i 
Metellus  as  his  fuperior  officer  ;  but  Metellus  on  the 
other  fide  forbad  it,  and  behaved  to  him  in  every  re- 
fpect  with  great  civility,  not  claiming  any  preroga- 
tive either  on  account  of  his  confular  dignity  or  his 
lemon ty ;  excepting  only  that  when  they  encamped 
together,  the  watch- word  was  given  to  the  whole 
camp  by  Metellus.  But  generally  they  encamped  fe- 
parately,  being  divided  and  diftraded  by  the  art  and 
addrefs  of  the  enemy,  who  being  always  in  motion, 
would  appear  in  different  places  almoil  in  the  fame 
inftant,  drawing  them  from  one  fkirmifh  to  another. 
At  laft  by  cutting  off  their  provifions,  by  wafting  the 
country,  and  making  himfelf  matter  of  the  fea,  he 
drove  them  both  out  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  was 
committed  to  their  care,  and  forced  them  for  want  of 
neceflaries  to  retreat,  into  the  provinces  of  others. 

Pompey  having  expended  the  greateft  part  of  his  own 
eftate  upon  the  war,  fent  to  the  fenate,  and  demanded 
money  of  them,  adding,  that  if  they  did  not  fur- 
nilh  him  fpeedily,  he  fhould  be  forced  to  return  into 
Italy  with  his  army.  Lucullus  was  Conful  at  that  time  ; 
and  though  he  was  an  enemy  to  Pompey,  yet  as  he  was 
foliciting  for  the  command  in  the  war  againft  Mithri- 
dates,  he  procured  and  haftened  the  fupplies,  fearing 
left  there  mould  be  any  pretence  given  to  Pompey  for 
returning  home,  who  himfelf  was  defirous  to  leave  Serto- 
rius,  and  to  undertake  the  war  againft  Mithridates,  e£- 
teeming  that  enterprize  more  honourable  and  lefs  dif- 
ficult. In  the  mean  time  Sertorius  died,  being  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered  by  fome  of  his  own  party.  Per- 
penna,  who  was  chief  of  them,  undertook  to  fupply 
his  place,  having  indeed  the  fame  forces,  and  the  lame 

I  4  warlike. 
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warlike  {lores  and  provifions,  but  not  the  fame  Ikill  to 
life  them.  Pompey  therefore  marched  directly  againft 
Perpenna,  and  finding  him'  ignorant  and  perplexed  in 
his  affairs,  laid  a  fnare  for  him  by  fending  out  a  de- 
tachment of  ten  cohorts  with  orders  to  range  up  and 
down  the  fields,  and  difperfe  themfelves  abroad ;  and 
while  Perpenna  was  employed  in  attacking  and  purfu- 
ing  them,  Pompey  appeared  {uddenly  with  all  his  army, 
and  joining  battle,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow;  fo  that 
mod  of  his  commanders  were  flain  in  the  field,  and  he 
himfelf  being  brought  prifoner  to  Pompey,  was  by  his 
order  put  to  death.  Nor  fhould  we  on  this  account,  as 
fome  have  done,  cenfure  Pompey  as  being  ungrateful 
and  as  forgetting  his  tranfaftions  with  Perpenna  in  Sici- 
ly ;  fmce  it  is  clear  that  what  he  did  in  this  cafe,  was 
the  effect  of  confummate  prudence,  and  of  his  attenti- 
on to  the  fafety  of  his  country.  For  Perpenna  having 
in  his  cuflody  all  Sertorius's  papers,  fhowed  feveral  let- 
ters from  the  greatefl  men  in  Rome,  who  intending  to 
fubvert  the  government,  had  invited  Sertorius  into  Ita- 
ly ;  wherefore  Pompey  fearing  left  by  thefe  he  mould 
kindle  a  more  terrible  war  than  that  which  had  been 
already  extinguished,  thought  it  expedient  both  to  put 
Perpenna  to  death,  and  likewife  to  burn  the  letters 
without  reading  them. 

After  this  Pompey  fpent  fo  much  time  in  Spain,  as 
was  necelfery  for  fupprefling  the  tumults  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  allayed  the  violent 
heats  and  fettled  the  affairs  there,  he  returned  with 
his  army  into  Italy,  where  he  arrived  juft  in  the 
height  of  the  fervile  war.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Pompey,  CrafTus,  who  was  General  in  that  war,  made 
all  the  expedition  imaginable  to  give  them  battle, 
wherein  he  mowed  more  ambition  than  prudence ; 

however 

(i)  No  body  doubted  but  that  "  us  notur  Syllani  regm  finnlitudi- 
was  his  dcfign,  which  made  Cicero  "  reni  concupivit.  tldvt  o-oi  Xtyw, 
tell  Atticus  in  Epift.  vii.  lib,  9.  "  nihi!  ille  unquam  minus  obfcure 
"  Mirandumcnira  in  moduinCnei-  "  tuiit.  '  Our  friend  Pompey  is 

wonder- 
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however  the  event  anfwered  his  wifhes,  for  he  (lew 
upon  the  fpot  twelve  thoufand  three  hundred  of  the 
enemy.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  all  his  forefight 
and  diligence,  it  was  ordained  by  fortune  that  Pompey 
fhould  fhare  with  him  in  the  glory  of  the  fuccefs ;  for 
five  thoufand  of  them  who  had  efcaped  out  of  the 
battle  fell  into  his  hands ;  wherefore  when  he  had 
totally  deftroyed  them,  that  he  might  be  before- 
hand with  CraiTus,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  "  That  Craf- 
"  fus  indeed  had  overthrown  the  gladiators  in  battle,  but 
"  that  he  hadplucked  up  the  war  itfelf  by  the  roots."  This 
the  Romans  heard  and  (poke  of  with  pleafure,  from 
their  affe&ion  to  Pompey,  which  was  fo  great,  that  of 
all  the  exploits  in  Spain  againft  Sertorius,  they  would 
not  fuffer  one,  even  in  jell,  to  be  afcribed  to  any  per- 
fon  but  Pompey.  And  yet  this  great  honour  and  ve- 
neration was  accompanied  with  fears  and  jealoufies, 
that  he  would  not  difband  his  foldiers,  but  treading 
in  Sylla's  fteps  would  ufurp  the  fovereign  power,  and 
maintain  himfelf  in  it  by  force  of  arms  (i) ;  fo  that 
among  all  thofe  who  ran  out  to  meet  him  and  congra- 
tulate him  upon  his  return,  as  many  went  out  of  fear  as 
affection.  Pompey  however  removed  this  fufpicion,  by 
declaring  beforehand,  that  he  would  difcharge  the 
army  after  his  triumph.  But  thofe  that  envied  him 
ftill  complained  that  he  affected  popularity,  and 
courted  the  common  people  more  than  the  nobility, 
and  that  whereas  Sylla  had  deftroyed  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  people,  he  defigned  to  gratify  them 
by  reftoring  it  ;  which  was  very  true,  for  there  was 
not  any  thing  that  the  people  of  Rome  more  pafllon- 
ately  defired  than  the  reftoration  of  the  tribunitial 
power.  Pompey  therefore  thought  himfelf  extremely 
fortunate  in  this  opportunity,  defpairing  (if  he  were 
prevented  in  this)  of  ever  meeting  with  any  other  fucli 

occafion 

<  wonderfully  defirous  to  obtain  a  '  it.'  AndEpift.  x.  lib.  9.  "  Hoc  tur- 
4  power  like  that  of  Sylla.  I  tellyou  "  peCneiusnofterbiennio  anteco- 
*  no  more  than  what  I  certainly  "  giravit,  itaSyliaturit  animus  ejus, 
4  know  i  he  makes  no  fecret  of  "  &  profcripurit."  •  Pompey  has 

'  been 
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occafion  of  expreffing  his  gratitude  for  all  thofe  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received  from  the  people.  But 
though  (2)  a  fccond  triumph  was  decreed  him,  and 
he  was  declared  Conful,  yet  all  thefe  honours  were  not 
fo  ftrong  an  evidence  of  his  power  and  greatnefs,  as 
the  afcendant  which  he  had  over  Crafliis  :  for  he  who 
in  wealth,  dignity,  and  eloquence,  furpalTed  all  the 
ftatefmen  of  his  time,  and  who  defpifed  even  Pompey 
himfelf  and  all  others  as  beneath  him,  durfl  not  ap- 
pear a  candidate  for  the  Confulfhip  before  he  had  de- 
manded Pompey 's  leave  and  protection.  Pompey  very 
readily  efpoufed  his  intereft,  for  he  had  a  long  time 
fought  an  occafion  of  obliging  him,  and  of  contract- 
ing a  friendfhip  with  him  ;  fo  that  he  earneftly  folicited 
for  CraiTus,  and  entreated  the  people,  declaring,  "  That 
"  their  favour  would  be  no  lefs  to  him  in  chufing  CraiTus 
"  his  collegue,  than  in  making  himfelf  Conful."  But  not- 
withftanding  this,  when  they  were  created  Cbnfuls 
they  were  always  at  yariance,  and  continually  op- 
pofed  each  other.  CrafTus  prevailed  molt  in  the  fe- 
nate,  and  Pompey 's  power  was  no  lefs  with  the  people; 
for  he  reftored  to  them  the  office  of  tribune,  and  had 
fuffered  the  judicial  power  (3)  again  to  be  transferred 
to  the  knights  by  a  law.  But  he  himfelf  afforded 
them  the  moft  grateful  fpeftacle,  when  he  appeared 
and  craved  his  difcharge  from  war.  For  it  was  a 
cuftom  among  the  Romans,  that  the  knights  when 
they  had  ferved  out  their  legal  time  in  the  wars, 
ihould  lead  their  horfes  into  the  Forum  before  the  two 
cenfors,  and  having  named  the  commanders  and  ge- 
nerals under  whom  they  had  ferved,  and  given  an 
account  of  their  behaviour  during  their  fervice,  .fhoukl 
be  difcharged,  every  man  with  honour  or  difgrace 

according 

been     forming    this     fharaeful  end  cf  the   year   of  Rome  682, 

defign    for     thefe    two    years  and  at   the  fame   time    was   de- 

paft,  fo    ftrongly   has  his  mind  clared  Conful   for   the  year  e»i- 

been  bent  upon  imitating  Sylla,  fuing.     This  was  a  peculiar  ho- 

and  profcribing  like  him.'  nour,  to  be  declared  Conful  be- 

(2)  He  triumphed  towards  the  fore  he  had  born  any  other  office 

in 
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according  to  his  deferts.  The  two  cenfors,  Gellus  and 
Catulus,  were  fitting  in  great  folemnity,  and  the  knights 
were  pafling  under  examination  before  them,  when 
Pompey  was  feen  afar  off  coming  into  the  Forum,  with 
all  the  enfigns  of  confular  authority,  but  himfelf  leading 
his  horfe  in  his  hand.  As  he  drew  near,  he  command- 
ed his  officers  to  make  way,  and  then  led  his  horfe  to 
the  tribunal ;  the  people  were  all  this  while  in  amaze- 
ment, and  in  profound  filence,  and  the  cenfors  mowed 
him  great  refpect,  and  at  the  fame  time  feemed  highly 
pleafed  with  his  behaviour.  Then  the  fenior  Cenfbr 
addrelfed  him  thus,  "  Pompey  the  Great,  I  demand  of 
"  thee,  whether  thou  haft  ferved  out  all  that  time  in 
"  the  wars  that  is  prefcribed  by  the  law?"  Pompey 
replied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  have  ferved  it  all,  and 
"  all  under  myfelf  as  a  General ;"  at  this  the  people  gave 
a  great  fhout,  and  were  fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that 
there  was  no  filencing  their  acclamations.  But  the 
cenfors  rifmg  from  their  tribunal,  accompanied  him 
home  to  gratify  the  multitude,  who  followed  after  clap- 
ping their  hands,  and  (homing  with  great  joy. 

Pompey's  Confulfhip  being  now  expiring,  and  the 
mifunderftanding  betwixt  him  and  CrafTus  increafing 
every  day,  one  Caius  Aurelius  of  the  equeftrian  order, 
a  man  who  had  always  declined  public  bufmefs  afcended' 
the  Roftrum,  and  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  people  in  a 
full  aiTembly,  declaring,  that  Jupiter  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  commanding  him  to  tell  the  Confuls, 
"  That  they  mould  not  quit  their  office  till  they  were 
"  reconciled."  Pompey  upon  hearing  this  flood  filent; 
but  Craffus  firft  giving  him  his  hand  and  fainting  him, 
fpoke  in  this  manner,  "  I  cannot  think,  O  Romans,  that 
"  I  do  any  thing  mean  or  difhonourablc,  in  yielding  firft 
"  to  Pompey,  whom  you  are  pleafed  to  furname  the 

"  Grciu 

in  the  government ;  but  his  two  that  law  when  he  \ras  Praetor, 
triumphs  might  well  ferve  to  ex-  and  Plutarch  fays  again,  becaufc 
cufe  that  fmgularity.  Caius  Gracchus  had  conveyed 

that  right  to  the  knights  fifty  years 
(3)  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  carried     before. 

(4)  The 
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"  Great  even  while  he  was  a  beardlefs  youth,  and  to 
"  whom  you  granted  two  triumphs  before  he  had  a 
"  place  in  the  fenate."     Upon  this  they  were  reconciled, 
and  laid  down  their  office.     Crafliis  kept  to  his  former 
manner  of  life ;  but  Pompey  pleaded  caufes  very  fel- 
dom,  and  by  degrees  quitted  the  Forum  ;  he  rarely  ap- 
peared in  publick,  and  whenever  he  did,  it  was  with  a 
great  train  accompanying  him  ;  neither  was  it  eafy  to 
meet  or  vifit  him  but  in  the  midft  of  a  croud  of  atten- 
dants ;  for  his  delight  was  to  appear  guarded  with  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  by  which  he  attracted  refped\  and  vene- 
ration, and  preferved  his  dignity  from  being  fullied  by 
the  company  and  converfation  of  the  multitude.     For 
men  who  have  grown  great   by  arms,    cannot   eafily 
ftoop  to  that  popular  equality  which  always  prevails  in 
a  commonwealth,  and  therefore  are  in  danger  of  fink- 
ing into  contempt  when  they  change  their  manner  of 
life ;  for  they  naturally  expect  to  be  efteemed  as  much 
fuperior   to  others  in  the  city,    as  they    were  in   the 
field ;  whereas  thofe  who  have  not  diitinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  camp,  cannot  endure  to  be  inferior  in  the 
city  too  •  and  therefore  when  they  ,fee  a  commander 
who  is  fignalizcd  by  his  victories  and  triumphs,  apply- 
ing himfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  Forum,  they  endea- 
vour to  leiTen  and  deprefs  him  •  whereas  if  he  reigns 
to  them  the   pre-eminence,  in  civil  bufinefs,  they  will 
contentedly  allow  him  to  enjoy. the  glory  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits.     This  appeared  not  long  after  by  the 
event. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  firft  appeared  in  Cilicia. 
They  were  at  firft  little  taken  notice  of  (4) ;  but 
their  courage  and  confidence  much  increafed  during 
the  war  with  Mithridates,  when  they  hired  themfelves 

out, 

(4)  The  Romans- did  not  ap-  they  were  not  at  Ic-ifure  to  re- 
ply in  earned  to  that  war  till  medy  whilft  they  had  other  wars 
the  year  of  Rome  674,  nine  years  both  civil  and  foreign  upon  their 
before  this  Confulfhip  of  Pom-  hands.  Vid.  Flor.  lib.  iii.  cap 
pey,  though  it  had  been  the  oc-  6. 
cation  of  many  difgrders,  which  (5)  There  was  in  the  territo- 
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out,  and  became  (tipendaries  in  the  King's  fervice. 
Afterwards,  whilfl  the  Romans  were  embroiled  in 
their  civil  wars,  and  were  fighting  againfl  one  ano- 
ther even  before  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  the  feas  lay 
neglected  and  unguarded,  which  by  degrees  encou- 
raged them  not  only  to  attack  the  merchants  and 
fhips  upon  the  fea,  but  alfo  -to  lay  wade  the  iilands 
and  feaport  towns.  Many  perfons  of  great  wealth 
and  noble  birth,  and  diftinguifhed  for  their  capacity, 
embarked  with  them  and  entered  into  their  ibciety, 
•as  if  their  employment  had  been  in  the  highefl  degree 
honourable  and  worthy  of  their  ambition.  They 
had  divers  arfenals  and  harbours,  and  watch-towers 
well  fortified.  They  had  a  fleet  well  equipped,  and 
well  manned  with  (lout  failors  and  expert  pilots ; 
their  fhips  were  very  light  and  fwift,  and  well  built 
for  fervice ;  but  their  magnificence  was  flill  more 
mortifying  than  their  force  was  terrible ;  for  the 
(terns  of  their  mips  were  gilt,  their  canopies  were  of 
the  fineft  purple,  and  their  oars  were  covered  with 
filver  i  with  fuch  wanton  pride  and  luxury  did  they 
feem  to  triumph  in  their  villainy.  Their  mufick  and 
dancing,  their  banquetting  and  revelling  on  every 
coaft  the  great  officers  who  were  made  prifoners  by 
them,  and  the  towns  which  they  laid  under  contri- 
bution, were  the  reproach  and  difhonour  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Their  fleet  confided  of  above  a  thou- 
fand  fhips,  and  they  tad  taken  no  lefs  than  four  hun- 
dred cities,  and  plundered  thofe^ temples  which  till  then 
had  been  held  facred  and  inviolable,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Apollo  at  Didyme  (5)  and  Glares,  that  of  the  Cabiri  in 
Samothracia,  of  Ceres  in  the  city  of  Hermione  (6),  of 
yEtculapius  in  Epidaurus,  thofe  of  Neptune  in  the  Ifth- 

mus, 

ries   of  Miletus,    a   place  called  lonick    migration.       Claros    was 

Didyme,  where  Apollo  had  a  tern-  alfo  a  town  in  Ionia  where  there 

pie   and  Oracle,    and  was    from  was  a  mountain  and  a  grove  fa- 

t  hence  called   Didymaeus  Apollo,  cred  to  Apollo. 

Paufanias    tells.us   that  this  tern-  (6)     Some     tranflators     have 

pie  was   more  ancient  than  the  rendered   this  by  the  temple  of 

Tellui, 
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mus,    at  Taenarus,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Calauna,  thofe  of 
Apollo  at  A&ium,    and  in  the  ifle  of  Leucas,  and  thofe 
of  Juno  at  Samos,  Argos,  and  the  promontory  of  Laci- 
nium.     They  likewife  offered  ftrange  facrifices,    fuch 
as  are  performed  at  (7)  Olympus,  and  practifed  certain 
myfterious    ceremonies,     among    which    thofe    of  (8) 
Mithres  have  been  preferred  down  to  our  age.  having 
their   original  and   -firft   inftitution  from   them.      But 
befide  the fe  piracies  by  fea,    they  were  yet  more  inju- 
rious to  the  Romans  by  land  -r    for  they  would  often 
go  afhore   and    rob  upon  the   highways ;    plundering 
and    deftroying    their    country-houfes   near   the  fea : 
and  once  they  feized  upon  two  Roman  praetors,  Sexti- 
lius  and  Bellinus,    in  their  purple  robes,    and  carried 
them  off,    together   with  their  liclors.     The  daughter 
alfo  of  Antonius  (a  man  who  had  received  the  honour 
of  a   triumph)  was   feized   as    (he    was   going  to  her 
country-feat,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  a  great  fum  for 
her  ranfom.     Nay  their  infolence  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  when  any  one  of  the  captives  declared  himfelf  to 
be  a  Roman  and  told'  his  name,  they  pretended  to  be 
fur  prized   and  terrified,    fmote  their  thighs,    and  fell 
down   at  his  feet,    befeeching  him   to  forgive   them. 
The  credulous  captive  feeing   them    fo  humble   and 

fup- 

Tellus,  or  the  earth ;  though 
there  never  was  any  fuch  temple 
in  the  city  of  Hermione,  but  there 
was  a  very  famous  one  there  de- 


dicated to  Ceres.  X9o»i«  in  this 
place  fignifies  Ceres,  which  may 
be  proved  from  a  paflage  in 
Paufanias's  Corinthiacks  ;  "  The 
'  Argives  fay  that  Chthonia  the 


adore  Ceres  under  the  name  of 
Chchonia,  and  that  they  were 
inftru&ed  in  her  rites  by  Orphe- 
us. But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  borrowed  thofe 
ceremonies  from  the  city  of  Her- 
mione, where  Ceres  had  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  her  under  that 
name. 

1  daughter  of    Colontas   having         (7)  Plutarch  does   not    mean 
'  been  faved  out  of  a  conflagration     mount  Olympus,    but  the  city  of 
'  by  Ceres,  and  conveyed  to  Her-     Olympus  near  Phafeiis  in  Pamphy- 
'  mione,    built  there  a  temple  to     lia,  which  was  one  of  the  recep- 
'  that  Goddefs,  who  was  called     tacles   of  thofe   pirates.       What 
'  Chthonia,  and  that  her  feftival     fort  of  facrifices   they    ufed    to 
'  was  called  by  the  fame  name."     perform  there  is  not  known. 
And  in  his  Laconicks  he  writes  :         (8)    Herodotus  fays   that  the 
"It  is  faidth?.t  the  Lacedaemonians     Perfians  adored  Venus  under  the 

name 
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fuppliant,  believed  them  to  be  in  earneft,  for  fome 
were  fo  officious  as  to  put  on  his  (hoes,  others  helped 
him  on  with  his  gown,  left  his  quality  fhould  be  mil- 
taken  again.  At  laft  when  they  had  mocked  Him 
long  enough,  they  let  down  a  ladder  from  the  fide  of 
the  fhip  into  the  fea,  bid  him  depart,  and  wifhed  him 
a  good  journey  home  ;  if  he  refufed,  they  threw  him 
overboard  and  di  owned  him. 

The  whole  Tufcan  fea  was  fo  infeftcd  by  thefe  pi- 
rates that  navigation  and  commerce  was  entirely  flop- 
ped. The  Romans  therefore  finding  themfelves  ftrait- 
ned  in  their  markets,  and  fearing  left  a  famine  mould 
enfue,  determined  to  fend  out  Pompey  to  recover  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  from  the  pirates.  And  (p)  Ga- 
binius  one  of  Pompey 's  friends  propofed  a  law  which 
inverted  him  not  only  with  the  fupreme  command  of 
the  fleet,  but  with  an  univerfal  and  unlimited  power. 
For  by  that  decree  his  authority  was  to  expend  over 
all  the  feas  within  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  over 
the  whole  continent  for  the  fpace  of  four  hundred  fur- 
longs from  the  fea ;  and  there  were  but  few  regions  un- 
der the  Roman  empire  which  were  out  of  that  compafs, 
and  all  the  moft  confiderable  nations  and  kings  were 
included  in  it.  Befides,  by  this  decree  he  had  a  power 

of 


name  of  Mithres  ;  but  the  mod 
common  opinion  is,  that  Mithres 
v/as  the  fun. 

(9)  He  was  then  tribune  of 
the  people  in  the  year  of  Rome 
fix  hundred  eighty-fix,  fixty-five 
years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  Pompey  being  then  thir- 
ty-eight years  old.  Cicero  has 
given  us  the  character  of  this 
Gabinius  in  the  fecond  oration 
after  his  return,  where  he  repre- 
fents  him  in  the  following  odious 
colours.  "  Qui  nifl  ad  aran  tribu- 
"  natus  contugiflet,  neque  vim 
"  praetoris,  nee  multitudinem  cre- 
"  ditorum,  nechonorum  profcrip- 


tionem,  efFugere  potuiflet.  Quo 
in  magiftratu,  nifl  rogationem  de 
piratico  bello  tulifTet,  profe&o 
egeftate  &  improbitate  coaflus 
piraticam  ipfe  teciflet.  If  he  had 
not  taken  fan&uary  in  his  office 
of  tribune,  and  fled  thither  as  to 
an  inviolable  altar,  he  would  ne- 
ver have  efcaped  theauthority  of 
thePrzctor,  nor  the  number  of  his 
creditors,  nor  have  prevented  the 
confifcation  of  his  eftate  ;  and  if 
in  that  office  he  had  not  carried 
the  law  for  the  war  againft  the 
pirates,  his  poverty  and  iniquity 
together  would  have  made  him 
turn  pirate  himfclf. 

(i)  Some 
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of  electing,    for  his  afliftance,  fifteen  lieutenants  out  of 
the  fenate,  and  of  afligning  particular  provinces  to  each  ;  • 
he   was   authorized   alfo  to  take  out  of  the  treafury, 
and  of  the  publicans,    what  money  he  pleafed,  to  fit 
out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fhips,  and  to  raife  as  many 
foldiers   and   feamen   as    he  thought  proper.     Whep 
this  law  was  read,   the   common  people  approved  of 
it  exceedingly  •    but  the  mod  confiderable  men  of  the 
fenate   looked   upon  this    exorbitant  and   unbounded 
power  as  too  great  to  be  envied  and  as  a  real  object  of 
fear.     They  all  agreed  therefore  to  oppofe  the  paffing 
of  the  law   except  Caefar,    who  gave  his  vote  for  it, 
not    fo  much  to  gratify  Pompey   as  the  people,    with 
whom  he  was  defirous  to  ingratiate  himfelf  as  early 
as  poffible.   The  reft  inveighed  bitterly  againft  Pompey  ; 
and  one  of  the  Confute  told  him,  "  That  if  he  followed 
"  the  footfleps  of  Rcmulus,  he  would  fcarce  avoid  his 
**  end  •"    but  he  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in-pieces 
by  the  multitude  for  this  fpeech.     Yet  when  Catulus 
flood  up  to  fpeak  againft   the  law,    the  people  in  re- 
verence to  him  were  very  filent  and  attentive.     He 
therefore,    after  he  had,    without  the   lead  appearance 
of  envy,    fpoken  largely  in  honour  of  Pompey,  began 
to  advife  the  people  in  kindnefs  to  fpare  him,  and  not 
to  expofe  a   man  of  his  importance  to  fuch  continual 
danger  and  wars ;  "For",  faid  he,  "  where  conld  you  find 
"  fuch  another  ?  Or  whom  would  you  chufe  if  you  mould 
"  lofe  him  ?"  They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "Yourfelf." 
Catulus    therefore  finding  his   arguments   ineffectual, 
defined.     Then  Rofcius  attempted   to  fpeak,    but  no 
one   would  liften   to  him ;    wherefore  he  made  figns 
with  his  fingers,    intimating  that  Pompey  mould  not 
have  the   fole  command,    but  that  a  collegue  mould 
be  named  in   the   decree  with  him :    upon  this,    the 
multitude    being   extremely   incenfed,    made    fuch    a 
violent  exclamation,    that  a  crow   flying  over  the  Fo- 
rum  at  that  inflant,    was   ftunned,    and   dropt  down 
among  the  croud  ;    from  which  it  appears,   that  when 
birds  fall  to  the  ground  on  fuch  occafions,    it  is   not 

as 
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becaufe  the  air  is  fo  broken  and  divided  by  the  fhock 
as  to  leave  a  total  vacuity,  but  becaufe  they  are 
ftruck  down  as  with  a  blow,  by  the  violent  agitation 
which  fo  loud  a  found  produces  in  the  air. 

The  aflembly  broke  up  that  day,  without  coming 
to  any  refolution.  When  the  day  came  for  the  people 
to  give  their  fufTrages,  Pompey  went  privately  into  the 
country  ;  but  hearing  that  the  law  was  pafled,  he  return- 
ed again  into  the  city  by  night,  to  avoid  the  envy  that 
might  arife  from  that  concourfe  of  people  who  would 
other  wife  have  gone  to  meet  and  congratulate  him. 
The  next  morning  he  came  abroad  and  facrificed  to 
the  Gods,  and  having  called  an  aflembly,  he  prevail- 
ed on  the  people  to  grant  him  many  things  befide 
what  were  already  granted,  and  almoft  to  double  thfe 
preparations  appointed  in  the  former  decree :  for  five 
hundred  fhips,  and  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thoufand  foot  and  five  thousand  horfe,  were  allow- 
ed him ;  there  were  chofen  likevvife  for  his  lieute- 
nants, twenty-four  ienators,  who  had  been  praetors,  or 
generals  of  armies,  and  to  thofe  were  added  two 
quaeftors.  It  happened  within  this  time  that  the  price 
of  provifions  was  much  abated,  which  gave  an  occa- 
fion  to  the  people  to  fay  in  their  joy,  "  That  the  very 
"  name  of  Pompey  had  already  ended  the  war.  How- 
ever Pompey  in  purfuance  of  his  charge  divided  the 
whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  allotting  a 
fleet  to  each  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants ;  and  having  thus  difperfed  his  forces  into  all 
quarters,  and  as  it  were  enclofed  the  pirates  in  his 
nets,  he  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and  brought 
them  into  harbour.  As  for  thofe  who  withdrew 
themfelves  betimes,  and  efcaped  his  purfuit,  they  all 
retired  to  Cilicia,  where  they  hid  themfelves  as  in  a 
hive.  Pompey  defigned  to  purfue  them  thither  with 
fixty  of  his  befl  mips ;  but  firft  he  refolved  to  deftroy 
thofe  who  remained  nearer  home,  in  the  Tufcan  fca, 
or  on  the  coafts  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  Si- 
cily ;  and  this  he  performed  in  the  fpace  of  forty  days 
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by  his  own  indefatigable  induflry,  and  the  diligence  of 
his  lieutenants. 

Pompey  having  met  with  fome  obftrudtion  at  Rome, 
through  the  refentment  and  envy  of  Pifo  the  Conful, 
who  had  wafted  his  (lores  and  difcharged  his  feamen, 
fent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundufmm,  and  went  himfelf 
by  land  through  Tufcany  to  Rome.  As  loon  as  this 
was  known  to  the  people,  they  all  flocked  out  to 
meet  him  upon  the  way,  though  but  a  few  days  had 
pafled  fince  they  attended  him  at  his  departure.  But 
that  which  occafioned  their  greateil  joy,  was  the  fud- 
den  and  unexpected  change  in  the  markets,  which 
now  were  plentifully  furniflied  with  provifions;  fo 
that  Pifo  was  in  great  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his 
Confulfhip,  Gabinius  having  a  law  ready  drc.wn  up 
for  that  purpofe ;  but  Pompey  forbad  it,  behaving  in 
that,  as  in  all  things  elfe,  with  great  moderation,  by 
which  having  obtained  all  that  he  defired,  he  depart- 
ed for  Brundufmm,  whence  he  fet  fail  in  purfuit  of 
the  pirates.  Though  he  was  flraitened  in  time,  and 
his  hafty  voyage  forced  him  to  fail  by  feveral  famous 
cities  without  flopping,  yet  he  would  not  pafs  by 
the  city  of  Athens.  Having  landed  there  he  iacrifi- 
ced  to  the  Gods,  and  made  an  oration  to  the  people  - 
and  as  he  was  returning  out  of  the  city,  he  read  at 
the  gates  two  inlcriptions  in  honour  of  him,  each 
confiding  of  a  fingle  verie.  That  within  the  gate  was 
this ; 

Tby  lumbkr  iboagbts  nuke  ibee  a  God  the  more, 
The  other  without  the -gate  was, 

Jl'c  -wiftSd  and  fuii))  we  honour  and  adore. 

Pompey  having  fbown  himfelf  merciful  to  fome  of 
that  fwarm  of  thieves,  who  were  not  yet  quite  dii- 
perfcd,  but  continued  to  ioye  about  the  leas,  (for  he 

had 
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had  upon  their  (application  ordered  a  feL 
their  fhips  and  perfons  only,  without  arty  further 
feverity  the  reft  of  their  comrades,  in  hopes  of  mer- 
cy .too,  made  their  cfcape  from  his  other  comman- 
ders, and  furrer.rbred  thcmfclves.with  their  wives  and 
children  to  him.  Pompcy  pardoned  all  that  came  in, 
and  the  rather  bccaufe  by  them  he  might  make  a 
difcovery  of  thofe  \vho  (led  from  his  jufticc-,  as  con- 
fcious  that  their  crimes  were  beyond  forgivcnefs. 
The  greateft  part  of  thtffe,  and  the  mod  corifiderabie 
men  among  them,  conveyed  their  families  and  trea- 
fures,  and  all  ufelefs  perfons  into  cafllejs  and  fortified 
towns  about  mount  Taurus ;  but  they  themfelves  hav- 
ing well  manned  their  gallies,  embarked  at  Corace- 
fium  in  Cilicia,  where  they  waited  for  PompeV  and 
gave  him  battle.  Here  they  had  a  total  overthrow, 
upon  which  they  retired  into  the  fort,  and  Pornpey 
immediately  befieged  them.  At  laft,  having  difpatch- 
cd  their  heralds  to  him  with  a  fubmiflion,  they  de- 
livered up  to  him  themfelves,  their  towns,  i (lands,  and 
ftrong  holds,  all  which  they  had  fortified  in  fuch  a 
mariner  as  to  render  them  aimoft  impregnable  and 
inacceffible. 

Thus  was  this  war  ended,  and  die  whole  power  of 
the  pirates  at  fea  diflblved  every  where  in  the  ipace 
of  three  months.  Befide  a  great  number  of  other  vef- 
fels,  Pompey  took  ninety  fhips  armed  with  brazen  beaks. 
He  likewife  took  above  twenty  thoufand  prifoners, 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  put  to  death,  though  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  fuffer  them  to  difperfe,  left 
they  might  reunite  and  make  head  again,  as  they 
were  numerous,  poor,  and  warlike.  Therefore  con- 
fidering  that  man  by  nature  is  not^a  wild  favage  crea- 
ture, but  becomes  fuch  only  by  an  unnatural  and 
vicious  habit,  and  that  he  is  reclaimed  and  civiliz- 
ed by  a  change  of  place,  converfation  and  manner 
of  life,  as  brails  that  are  wild  by  nature  beccme 
tame  and  tractable  by  being  kept  and  fed  in  a  mild 
domeftick  manner,  he  determined  to  remove  thefe 
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pi  rates  from  the  fea   to  the  land,  and   to  give  them  a 
tafte  of  an   innocent  and  humane  courfe   of  life,  by 
fettling  them  in  cities,  and  accufloming  them  to  agri- 
culture.    Some  therefore    were   placed    in    the    fmall 
and  unpeopled  towns  of  the  Olicians,  mixing  and   in- 
corporating  with  the  few   inhabitants   there,    who  on 
account  of  this  addition  to  their  number,  obtained  an 
enlargement  of  their  territories.     Others   he  fixed   in 
the  city  of  the  Solians,  which  he   repaired,  it  having 
been  lately   ruined  and  depopulated  by  Tigranes  King 
of  Armenia.     He  alfo  lent  a  great  number   to  Dyme,  a 
city  of   Achaia,  which   was  very  thin   of  inhabitants 
though  it  had  a  large  and  fruitful  territory.     This  con- 
dudt,  however,   was  cenfured  by  thofe  who  envied  and 
hated  him ;  but    his    behaviour  to  Metellus  in  Crete, 
was  difapproved  even   by  his   beft  friends.     For  Me- 
tellus, (a  relation  of  him  who  had  been   collegue  with 
Pompey    in    Spain)  was  fent   Praetor  into  Crete  fome 
time  before  the  command  in .  this  war  was  given  to 
Pompey.     Crete  was  the  chief  nurfery   of  thefe  pirates 
next    to  Cilicia ;   and   Metellus    having  apprehended 
many   of  them  there,    put   them    to   death.      Thofe 
who  yet  remained,  and  were   befieged,  fent  to  Pom- 
pey, and  invited  him  into  the   ifland,  alledging  that  it 
belonged  to  his    province,    as   every  part  of    it  was 
within  that  diftance  from  the   fea  to  which  his  jurif- 
didion  extended.     Pompey  receiving  their  fubmiflion, 
wrote  to  Metellus,  commanding  him    to   defift    from 
the  war  ;  he  alfo    commanded  the   cities  not   to  pay 
any  obedience   to   Metellus,  and  fent  Lucius  Oclavius 
one    of  his    lieutenants,    to    command    in    his    flead. 
Oclavius   being  arrived    in  Crete,  entered  the  befieged 
fortifications,    and    fought   in    defence   of  the  pirates. 
This  rendered  Pompey  not  only  odious  but  even  ridi- 
culous j  for   what   could  be  more  abfurd  than  out  of 
envy  to  Metellus  to  lend  his  name  and  authority    to 
fuch  impious  and  abandoned  wretches,  to  be  ufed   as 
a  kind  of  charm  to  protect  them?  For  even  Achilles 
is  not  thought  to  have  aded  the  part  of  a  wife  man, 

but 
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but  rather  of  a  giddy  youth  madly  defirous  of  glory, 
when  by  figns  he  forbad  the  reft  of  the  Grecians  to 
ftrike  at  Hedor ; 

And  great  Achilles,  kjifome  Greek 'j  advance 

Should fnatcb  the  gkry  from  his  lifted  lance, 

Sign'd  to  his  troops  to  yield  the  foe  bisivay, 

And  leave  untoucb'd  the  honours  of  the  day.  Pope. 

But  Pompey  outdid  even  Achilles  on  thisoccafion  ;  for 
he  fought  to  defend  and  preferve  a  common  enemy, 
only  that  he  might  deprive  a  Roman  Praetor,  after  all 
his  labours,  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Metellus 
however  would  not  defift  from  the  attack,  and  when 
he  had  ftormed  the  place  he  put  all  the  pirates  to 
death ;  after  which  he  publickly  reproached  and  dif- 
graced  Oitavius  before  the  whole  camp,  and  then  dif- 
mifled  him. 

When  it  was  reported  at  Rome  that  the  war  with 
the  pirates  was  at  an  end,  and  that  Pompey  being  quite 
unemployed  fpent  his  time  in  vifiting  the  different 
cities,  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  propofed  a  law, 
"  That  Pompey  mould  have  all  the  forces  of  Lucull us, 
"  and  the  provinces  under  his  government,  together 
"  with  Bithynia,  which  was  then  under  the  command  of 
"  Glabrio ;  and  that  he  fhould  make  war  upon  Mithri- 
u  dates  and  Tigranes,  retaining  ftill  the  fame  naval  forces 
"  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  feas  as  before."  But  this  was 
nothing  lefs  than  to  conftitute  one  abfolute  monarch 
of  all  the  Roman  empire ;  for  the  only  provinces 
which  feemed  to  be  exempt  from  his  government  by 
the  former  decree,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Cilicia,  the  Upper  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were 
all  afligned  to  him  by  this  latter  law,  togedier  with 
all  the  forces  with  which  Lucullus  had  defeated  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes.  But  though  Lucullus  was  thus 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  his  atchievements,  by  having 
a  fucceflTor  afligned  him  rather  in  the  honour  of  his 
triumph  than  in  the  danger  of  the  war;  yet  this  was 
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not  what  the  fenate  and  nobility  chiefly  confidered 
notwithftanding  they  were  very  fenfible  that  Lucullus 
had  been  unjuftly  and  ungratefully  treated.  They 
were  principally  concerned  to  fee  a  tyranny  eftab- 
lifhed  by  this  increafe  of  Pompey's  power  ;  and  there- 
fore they  exhorted  and  encouraged  onjj;  another  pri- 
vately to  exert  all  their  force  in  oppofition  to  this  law, 
and  not  to  give  up  their  liberties  at  once.  But  when  the 
day  came  their  courage  failed  them  for  fear  of  the 
people,  ai.-d  they  all  remained  filent  except  Catulus, 
who  boldly  inveighed  againft  the  law.  But  finding  that 
his  fpeech  he1/.'.  :u  effect  upon  .,:ry  of  the  people,  he 
turned  to  die  fenate,  cr  c  cried  out  feveral  times  from 
thelioflrum,  bi.'  -m  (i)  "feek  out  fome'mourtain 

"  or  rock  as  their  top  .^diers  had  clone,  whitherthey  might 
"  fly  to  preferye  their  liberty."  The  law  hov/c .  ver,  as  it  is 
laid,  was  pafled  by  the  fucTUges  of  all  the  tribes. 
Thus  was  Pompey  even  in  h:s  abler.ee  invefl.  .1 

almoft  all  that  power  which  Sylia  obraifc-d  by  arms, 
and  by  th;1.  conqueft  of  the  city.  When  I  iad 

advice  by   letters  of  the  dec:<  <%    aid  hu  ;:ime 

to  coiigra:u  ate  him  he  frowned  and  ftruck.  his 
tnigh  ;  and,  as  if  he  haid  been  overcharged  already,  and 
weary  ofgov^ri-'ment,  cried  ivut,  "YYi  f.  an  -  Uic- 

*•  ceflion  ofldb.vais!  how  much  better  fc  J  it  be 

"  were  I  obfcuic  .u.d  unknown  !  Mufl  n-  !.  pent  in 
*'  perpetual  wars  ?  Shall  I  never  be  out  ot .  ij  tnvy, 

"  and  live  in  a  i  u.al  retirement  with  my  wife  -1"  Luteven 
his  bed  friends  could  rot  endure  fuch  grois  hypocrify, 
well  knowing  that  his  joy  was  the  greater  as  his  na^- 
tural  ambitio;,  was  now  inflamed  1  y  bis  enmity  to 
Lucullus.  His  real  difpofition  was  icon  difcovered 
by  his.  actions ;  for  in  the  ijril  p'ace  he  lent  out  his 
edicts  into  all  quarters,  commanding  all  the  foldiers 
to  refort  to  .him ;  then  he  fumrnoned  all  the  tributary 

kings 

(i)  Some  think  that  this  al-  a  fecefilon  of  the  Plebeians,  and 
lades' to  the  retreat  into  the  this  fpeech  is  addrefTed  to  the 
!?.cred  mount.  But  as  that  was  fenate,  others  think  that  the  al- 

lufioa 
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kings  and  prince*?;  and  in  all  places  through  which 
he  paflcd,  •  he  altered  every  thing  that  had  been  dore 
and  eftabliihed  by  Lucullus;  to  fome  he  remitted  their 
fines  and  penalties,  and  others  he  deprived  of  their 
rewards.  And  after  this  manner  did  he  aft  in  all 
things,  being  zealous  to  fhow  to  the  admirers  of  Lu- 
cullus  that  all  his  power  and  authority  was  row  at  an 
end.  But  as-  Lucullus  complained  of  thefe  proceed- 
ings, and  cxpoftulated  with  him  by  his  friends,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  mould  have  a  conference ;  and 
accordingly  they  met  in  the  country  of  Galatia.  As 
they  were  both  great  generals  and  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  exploits  and  victories,  they  came 
in  ftate,  attended  with  their  lictors  bearing  their  rods 
before  them  wreathed  about  with  branches  of  laurel. 
Lucullus  came  through  a  country  full  of  green  and 
fhady  groves,  but  Pompeys  march  was  through  large 
plains,  which  were  dry  and  barren.  Pompey's  laurels 
being  therefore  parched  and  withered,  Lucullus's  lie- 
tors  when  they  perceived  it  took  fome  of  their  own 
laurels  which  were  frefh  gathered,  and  bound  them 
about  his  rods.  This  was  thought  fomewhat  omin- 
ous, and  looked  as  if  Pompey  came  to  take  away  the 
reward  and  honour  of  Lucullus's  victories.  Lucullus 
indeed  had  the  fuperiority  in  refpect  of  age  and  of  his 
former  confulfhip ;  but  the  dignity  of  Pompey  was  the 
greater  on  account  of  his  triumphs.  Their  conver- 
fation  began  with  great  kindnefs  and  civility,  and 
with  mutual  compliments  and  congratulations  on 
the  great  acYions  they  had  performed  and  the  vic- 
tories they  had  obtained.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  chief  fubjeft  of  their  conference,  they  obferved 
no  decency  nor  moderation,  but  reproached  each 
other  in  the  fevered  terms,  Pompey  upbraiding  Lucul- 
lus with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  accufing  Pompey  of  am- 
bition j  fo  that  their  friends  could  hardly  part  them. 

Lucullus 

lufion  is  to  the  retreat   into  the     Tarpeian    rock)    upon  the    ap- 
Capitol  (which  was  built  on  the    proach  of  the  Gauls. 

K  4  (2)  Between 
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Lucullus  had  made  a  diftribution  of  conquered  lands 
in  Galatia,  and  had  given  other  largefles  to  whom  he 
pleafed.  But  Pompey  encamping  not  far  diftant  from 
him,  publickly  forbad  any  man  to  pay  obedience  to 
Lucullus  j  he  likewife  inveigled  away  all  his  fol- 
diers,  except  only  fixteen  hundred,  who  were  likely 
to  be  as  unferviceable  to  him,  as  they  were  ill- 
affected  to  Lucullus,  being  very  infolent  and  mutin- 
ous. Pompey  befides  openly  cenfured  his  conduct, 
and  detracted  from  the  glory  of  his  actions,  declaring 
that  the  battles  of  Lucullus  were  but  imaginary,  fuch 
as  are  reprefented  in  pictures,  or  upon  the  ftage  with 
perfonated  kings,  whereas  the  difficult  part  was  re- 
ferved  for  him,  to  contend  with  real  ftrength  and  a, 
well  difciplined  army,  as  Mithridates  began  now  to 
be  in  earned,  and  had  betaken  himfelf  to  his  fhields, 
fwords,  and  horfes.  Lucullus  in  return  faid  that "  Pom- 
"  pey  came  to  fight  with  the  image  and  ihadow  of  war, 
"  and  that  as  a  daftardly  bird  of  prey  attacks  only  bodies 
"  already  (lain,  fo  he,  according  to  his  ufual  cuflom,  was 
"  come  to  crufh  the  feeble  relicks  of  an  expiring  war ; 
"  for  thus  he  attributed  to  himfelf  the  cpnquefts  over 
"  Sertorius,  Lepidus,  and  Spartacus ;  one  of  which  was 
"  the  work  of  Craflus,  another  of  Catulus,  and  the  other 
"  of  Metelius :  and  therefore  it  was  no  great  wpnder, 
*'  that  the  glory  of  the  Pontick  and  Armenian  war  mould 
<c  be  ufurped  by  a  man,  who  by  his  fubtle  artifices  coul<i 
"  obtain  for  himfelf  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  dif- 
"  perfmg  fome  fugitive  flaves." 

After  this  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome,  and  Pom- 
pey having  placed  his  whole  navy  as  a  guard  upon  all 
the  feas  betwixt  the  province  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Bof- 
phorus,  marched  againft  Mithridates.,  who  though  he 
had  ftill  an  army  left  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  yet  durft  not  riik  a  battle,  but 
lay  fecurely  encamped  upon  a  ftrong  mountain,  which 
however  he  forfook  upon  Pompey's  approach,  as  a 
place  destitute  of  water.  Pompey  as  fbon  as  he  ar- 
rived took  poiTeilion  of  it  j  and  from  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  plants  that  grew  there,   and  from  many  gaps  or 
chinks  which   he  faw  in  the  earth,    conjecturing  that 
fuch  a  place  could  not  be  without  fprings,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  fink  wells  in  different  parts,  whereby  there 
was  great  plenty  of  water  throughout   all   the  camp 
in  a  little  time ;    fo  that  he  wondered  how  it  was  poC- 
fible  for  Mithridates  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  during  all 
the  time  of  his  encampment  there.     After  this  Pom- 
pey  purfued  him  to  his  next  camp,  where  he  fhut  him 
up  by  making  a  fortification  about  it.     But  he  hav- 
ing endured  a  fiege  of  forty-five  days  made  his  efcapc 
privately,  and  fled  away  with  his  beft  troops,    having 
firft  killed  all  the  fick  and  unferviceable  perfons  in  his 
camp.     Pompey  followed  him  clofe,   and  overtook  him 
near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  he  encamped 
very   near  him  ;    but  fearing  left   he  mould  pafs  over 
the  river  and   efcape   again,    he   drew  up   his  army 
againft  him  at  midnight.     It  is  faid  that  at  that  very 
time  Mithridates  had  a  dream   which  prognofticated 
the  misfortunes  that  were  to  befal  him  ;    for  he  feemed 
to  be  failing  in  the  Pontick  fea  with  aprofperous  gale, 
and  juft   in   view  of  the  Bofphorus,    and  difcourfing 
agreeably   with  his  companions,    as  one  overjoyed  at 
finding  himtelf  in   perfect  fecurity  ;    but  on  a  fudden 
he  feemed  to  be  deferted  by  all,    and  to  be  floating 
upon   a  little  broken  plank   of  the   Ihip.     Whilft  he 
was   in   this  imaginary   diftrefs,    fome  of  his   friends 
came  to  his  tent,    and  awaked   him  with  the  news  of 
Pompey's  approach.     They  were  now  obliged  to  fight 
for  the  camp  itfelf ;    the  officers  therefore  led  out  the 
men  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle.     Pompey 
perceiving  how  well  they  were  prepared  for  defence, 
was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  engagement  in  the  dark, 
judging  it   more  prudent  to  encompafs  them  only  at 
prefent,   left  they   fhould   efcape,  and    to    give  them 
battle  the  next  day,    as  his  men  were  far  the  better 
foldiers.     But   the  oldeft  of  his  commanders  were  of 
another  opinion,  and  by  entreaties  and  remonftrances 
prevailed  upon  him  to  begin  the  engagement  imme- 
diately. 


of 

diately.  Neither  was  the  night  totally  dark  ;  For  the 
moon  gave  light  enough  to  diflinguifh  objects.  But 
this  rather  deluded  and  milled  the  King's  army ;  for 
as  the  Romans  had  the  moon  behind  them,  and  (he 
was  very  low,  and  juft  upon  fetting,  the  fhadows 
projected  a  long  way  before  their  bodies,  and  reached 
alraoft  to  the  enemy,  who  not  exactly  difcerning  the 
diftance,  but  imagining  them  to  be  near  at  hand 
threw  their  darts  at  the  fhadows,  without  the  leaft 
execution  upon  any  one  of  the  Romans.  They  per- 
ceiving this,  ran  in  upon  them  with  a  great  fhout ; 
but  the  barbarians  being  confounded  and  unable  to 
d  the  charge,  were  put  to  flight  with  a  great 
fla'!ghte.i-,  fo  that  above  ten  thoufand  were  flam  upon 
the  fpot,  and  the  carnp  itfdf  was  taken.  As  for 
Mithridates,  he  at  the  beginning  of  the  onfet  with  a 
body  of  eight  hundred  horfe  forced  through  all  the 
Roman  army  and  made  his  efcape  ;  but  this  party 
foon  forfook  him,  and  difperfed,  fo  thai  he  was  left 
with  no  more  than  three  perfons  in  his  retinue,  among 
whom  was  his  concubine  Hypficratia,  a  woman  who  al- 
ways mowed  a  manly  and  daring  fpirit,  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  King  called  her  Hypficrates.  She  being  attired 
and  mounted  like  a  Perfian  horfeman,  accompanied  the 
King  in  all  his  flight,  never  being  weary  even  in  the 
longeft  journey,  nor  ever  failing  to  attend  him  in 
perfon,  and  even  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  till  they 
came  to  a  caftle  called  Inora  (2),  where  the  King  had 
lodged  his  money,  and  other  things  of  the  greateft 
value.  Here  Mithridates  diftributed  the  richeft  of 
his  apparel  among  thofe  who  reforted  to  him  in  their 
flight ;  and  to  every  one  of  his  friends  he  gave  a 
deadly  poifon,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  againft  their  will.  From  thence  he 
purfued  his  journey  in  order  to  take  refuge  with  Ti- 

granes 

(2)  Between  the  great  and  he  caufed  feventy-five  caftles  or 
lefler  Armenia.  Strabo,  Lib.  xii.  fortreffes  to  be  built  thereabouts, 
fays  that  Mithridates  was  fo  wherein  he  depofited  all  his 
careful  to  fecure  thofe  parts,  that  trcafures ;  and  he  gives  us  the 

names 
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granes  in  Armenia  ;  but  that  Prince  was  fo  far  from 
receiving  him,  that  he  illlied  a  proclamation  againft 
him,  offering  a  reward  of  an  hundred  talents  to  any 
one  that  mould  kill  him.  Whereupon  he  patted  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  directed  his  flight  through 
the  country  of  Colchis. 

Ir,  the  mean  time  Pompey  advanced  into  Armenia, 
upon  the  invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had  re- 
volted from  his  father,  and   was  come  as  far  as  the 
Araxes  to  meet  Pompey.      This  river  rifes  near  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  but  bending  its  courfe  towards 
the  eaft,  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea.     Pompey  and  Ti- 
granes  being  joined,   marched  on  together,  receiving 
the  homage  of  all  the  cities  through  which  they  pafled. 
But  Tigranes  the  father  having  been  lately  defeated  by 
Lucullus,  and  hearing  that  Pompey  was  of  a  kind  and 
humane   difpofition,    received   a   Roman  garrifon  into 
his  capital,  and  taking  along  with   him  feveral  of  his 
friends   and    relations,    went   in   perion    to   furrender 
himfelf  to  Pompey.     He  came  as  far  as  the  trenches 
on  horfeback  •,  bui  there  he  was  met  by  two  of  Pom- 
pey's  li<5lors,  who  commanded  him  to  alight  and  walk 
on  foot,  as  no  man  ever  was  feen  on  horfeback  within 
a  Roman  camp.     Tigranes  fubmitted  to  this  immedi- 
ately, and  at  the  fame  time  taking  off  his  fword,  deli 
vered  it  up;  and  laft  of  all,  as  foon  as  he  appeared  be- 
fore Pompey,  he  pulled  off  his  royal  diadem,  nnd  at- 
tempted to  lay  it  at  his  feet;  nay,  he  would  meanly 
have  fallen  proftrate  at  his  knees,    had  not  Pompey 
himfelf  prevented  it,  by   taking  and  placing  him   at 
his  right  hand,  and  his  ion  at  his  left.     Pompey  then 
told  him,  "  That  as  to  his  lodes,  they  were  chargeable 
"  upon  Lucullus,  for  that  by  him  he  had  been  difpoffefledof 
"  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Sophene;  but  all 
"  that  he  had  preferved  till  that  time  he  fhould  peaceably 

"  enjoy, 

names  of  the  chief  of  them,  Hy-  not  therefore  without  good  rea- 

dara,    Bafgoedari/a,   and   Sinom,  fon  that  Lubiiins  thinks  that  in- 

which  he  places  on  the  frontiers  ftead  of  Friora,  it  ought  to  be  read 

of  the   greater  Armenia.     It  is  Sinoria. 
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"  enjoy,  paying  the  fum  of  fix  thoufand  talents  as  a  fine 
"  for  the  injuries  done  by  him  to  the  Romans,  and  that  his 
"  fon  mould  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Sophene."  Tigranes 
himfelf  was  well  pleafed  with  thefe  conditions;  and 
therefore  when  the  Romans  fainted  him  King,  he  feem- 
ed  to  be  overjoyed,  and  promifed  to  every  common  fol- 
dierhalf  a  mina  of  filver,  to  every  centurion  "ten  minae, 
and  to  every  tribune  a  talent.  But  the  fon  was  highly 
difpleafed,  and  when  he  was  invited  to  fupper,  he  re- 
plied, "  That  he  did  not  want  that  fort  of  honour  from 
"  Pompey,  and  that  he  fhould  find  fome  other  Roman 
*'  to  be  his  friend."  Pompey  upon  this  immediately 
imprifoned  him  and  referved  him  for  his  triumph. 

Not  long  after  this,  Phraates  King  of  Parthia  fent 
Pompey,  and  demanded  that  the  young  Tigranes,  who 
was  his  fon-in-law,  fhould  be  releafed  to  him,  and  that 
the  river  Euphrates  fhould  be  the  bound  of  his  conquefls. 
Pompey  replied,  "  That  as  to  Tigranes,  he  belonged 
"  more  to  his  own  father,  than  to  his  father-in-law ; 
"  and  as  for  his  conquelts,  he  would  give  them  fuch 
c*  bounds  as  were  agreeable  to  reafon  and  juftice. 

Pompey  leaving  Armenia  under  the  care  of  Afranius, 
went  himfelf  in  purfuit  of  Mithridates;  whereby  he 
was  forced  to  march  through  feveral  nations  inhabit- 
ing about  mount  Caucafus.  Of  thefe  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians  were  the  chief.  The  Iberians  extend  as 
far  as  the  Mofchian  mountajns,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  the  Albanians  lie  more  to  the  eaft,  towards 
the  Cafpian  fea.  The  Albanians  at  firft  permitted  Pom- 
pey upon  his  entreaty  to  pafs  through  the  country ; 
but  when  they  found  that  the  winter  had  furprized 
the  Roman  army  whilft  they  were  in  their  country, 
and  that  they  were  bufy  in  celebrating  the  feftival  of 
Saturn,  they  collected  an  army  of  no  lefs  than  forty 
thoufand  men,  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them.  For 
this  purpofe  they  pafled  the  river  (3)  Cyrnus,  which 

rifing 

(3)  The  river  which  Plutarch     ought  to  be  followed. 
calls  Cyrnus,  is  named  Cyrus  by 

Sirab*  and  Pliny,  whofe  authority        (4)   This   is  Strabo's  opinion, 

v.h« 
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rifmg  among  the  mountains  of  Iberia,   and  receiving 
the  river  Araxes  in  its  courfe  from  Armenia,  difcharges 

\j 

itfelfby  twelve  diiTerent  mouths  into  the  Cafpian  It  a  ; 
although  others  arc   of  opinion,  (4)  that  the   Araxes 
does  not  fall  into  it,  but  that  they   feparately,  though 
near  each  other,    difcharge   themfclves  into  the  fame 
fea.     It  was  in  the  power  of  Pompey  to  have  obftrucled 
their   paflage  over   the   river,    but    he    permitted    it 
without    oppofition,    and   as  foon   as    they    were  got 
over  he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and  flew  a  great 
number  of  them  on  the  fpot.     Upon  this  their  King 
fent  ambalTadors  with  his   fubmiilion.      Pompey   par- 
doned the  offence,  and  having  entered  into  a  league 
with  him,  marched  againft  the  Iberians,  a  nation  no 
lefs  in  number  than  the  other,  but  much  more  war- 
like,   and  who  were  firmly  refolved  to  dflift  Mithri- 
dates,  and  to  oppofe  Pompey  to  the  utmofl.     The  Ibe- 
rians were  not  fubjedt  to  the  Medes  or  Perfians ;  and 
they  happened  like  wife  to  efcape  the  dominion  of  the 
Macedonians,  becaufe  Alexander  was  obliged  to  quick- 
en his  march  through  Hyrcania ;  but  Pompey  fubdued 
them  in  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  nine  thoufand  were 
(lain,    and  more   than   ten   thoufand  taken   prifoners. 
From   thence   he  went   into   the   country  of  Colchis, 
where  Servilius  met  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Phafis,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  with  which 
he  -guarded  the  coaft  of  Pontus. 

This  purfuit  of  Mithridates  was  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  he  having  concealed  himielf  among  the 
nations  that  inhabit  about  the  Bofphorus  and  the  lake 
Maeotis.  Befides,  news  was  brought  to  Pompey  that 
the  Albanians  had  revolted :  this  fo  enraged  him  that 
he  refolved  to  turn  his  forces  againft  them,  and  pal- 
fed  back  again  over  the  Cyrnus  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  the  barbarians  having  fortified  it  with 
palifades  a  great  way  down  the  banks.  After  this, 

ha\ 

who  defcribes  the  different  mouths    Jie  is  followed  by  our  modern  ge- 
tf  thwfe  two  rivers;  and  in  this     ograpbers, 

(c)  This 
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having  a  tedious  march  to  make  through,  a  dry  and 
rugged  country,  he  ordered  ten  thoufand  calks  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  fo  advanced  towards  the  enemy. 
He  found  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  near  the 
river  Abas  (5  ,  to  the  number  of  fixty  thoufand  foot, 
and  twelve  thoufand  horfe,  but  ill  armed,  and  many 
of  them  covered  only  with  the  fkins  of  wild  beads.  (6). 
Their  general  was  Cofis  the  King's  brother,,  who  as 
foon  as  the  battle  was  begun,  fingled  out  Pompey,  and 
milling  in  upon  him,  (truck  his  ravelin  into  the  joints 
of  his  breaftplate  -,  but  Pompey  in  return  pierced  him 
.through  the  body  with  his  lance,  and  flew  him.  It 
is  reported,  that  in  this  fight  there  .were  ieveral  Ama- 
zons who  ferved  as  auxiliaries  to  thefe  barbarians,  and 
that  they  came  down  from  thefe  mountains  that  run  a- 
long  by  the  river  Thermodon  -,  for  after  the  battle,  when 
the  Romans  were  taking  the  plunder  of  the  field,  they 
met  with  fsveral  targets  and  bufkins  of  the  Amazons, 
but  there  was  not  the  body  of  a  woman  to  be  leen  a- 
mo'ng  all  the  dead.  They  inhabit  thofe  parts  of  mount 
Qiucafus  that  look  towards  the  Hyrcanian  fea,  not 
bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  (7)  for  the  territories  of 
the  Gelse  and -the  Leges  lie  betwixt;  and  with  thefe 
people  they  yearly  cohabit  for  tv:o  months,  near  the  ri- 
ver Thermodon  ;  after  which  they  return  home,  and 
live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

After  this  engagement  Pompey  was  determined  to 
have  marched  by  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea  into  Hyr- 
cania,  but  was  forced  to  retreat  after  three  days 

march, 
. 

(;;)     This    river     roils    do\vn  fixty   thoufand   foot,  and  twelve 

from  the  mountains,  of  Albania,  thoufand  horfe  ;  hut  at  the  fame 

and    fails  into  the  Cafpian    fea.  time  he  tells  us  that  thefe  troops 

It  is  called  Albanus  by  Ptolomy,  were  ill  difciplincci.     They  made 

and    is.  fo    ditlinguiftied   in    our  ufe  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  were 

maps.  armed    with   cuirafTes,     bucklers 

(6)  Strabo   fpeaking   of  thefe  and  helmets,  made  of  the  Ikins  of 

people  of  Albania,  fays  that  they  wild  beafts. 

could    raife    more    forces    than  (/)    Plutarch   has    taken    this 

the    Iberians;     for     they    could  fromTheophanesofMitylene,who 

fend   into  the  field  no  lefs  than  attended  Ppmpey  in  this  expedi- 
tion, 
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march,  by  reafon  of  the  venomous  lerpents  that  were 
very  numerous  in  thofe  countries  -,  and  therefore  he  re- 
tired into  the  lefler  Armenia.  Whilft  he  remained  there, 
he  gave  audience  to  fome  ambaflfadors  from  the  kings  of 
the  Medes,  and  (8)  Elymseans,  and  diimiiled  them  with 
letters  of  friendfhip  and  refpeCl  to  their  matters ;  but 
for  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  made  incuriions  upon  Gor- 
dycne,  and  plundered  and  harrafTed  the  fubjec~ts  of  Ti- 
granes,  he  lent  an  army  againft  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  Afranius  who  put  him  to  the  rout,  and  purtu- 
cd  him  as  far  as  Arbelitis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  King  Mithridates  that 
were  brought  before  Pompey,  he  had  no  commerce 
with 'any,  but  fent  them  all  to  their  parents  and  relati- 
ons i  for  mod  of  them  were  either  the  daughters  or 
wives  of  Mithridates's  generals,  or  of  the  principal 
officers  in  his  court.  But  Stratonice,  who  of  all  the 
reft  had  the  greateft  power  and  influence  over  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  cuftody  of  that  for- 
trefs  where  he  had  lodged  the  beft  part  of  his  trest- 
fure,  was  they  fay,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  mufi- 
cian,  a  man  in  years,  and  in  low  circumflances.  As 
ihe  happened  one  night  to  fmg  at  a  banquet  in  Mith 
ridates's  prefence,  he  was  fo  fmitten  on  a  fudden  with 
her,  that  he  immediately  took  her  to  his  bed,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  father,  who  had  loft  his. 
daughter  without  fo  much  as  a  kind  word  from  his 
Prince  in  return.  But  when  he  rofe  in  the  morn 
ing,  and  faw  tables  covered  with  veifels  of  gold  and 

filver, 

tion,  and  drew  up  a  relation  cr    '.-t    >.;.  ;r,i;:-:cq    ,._  <   Corbianr.. 
it.     In  this  relation  he  fays  t:  rrodu- 

the  Amazons  were  feparated  d<  •  .bamlfjien,    ii.'t  that 

the  Albanians  by  the  Gelx,  a  ;ra?e 

the   Leges,    nations,  of  Scytl'.ia.  tboits* 

Strab.  Lib.  xi.  .vjflie'rfjus 

(8)  The  Elymaeans  inhabited  a  ..preftinii'jgaip.  .        it- 

province     in     Afiyria     bor.;iring     fufed    to  tubmit  to  th ••      .  '.     of 
upon  the  M?dc5.     $ti 
mention  ofj  three   picv.: 
longing  t.Q  the- -Elyiv.v. 

•  It 
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filver,  a  great  retinue  of  fervants  eunuchs  and  pages 
attending  him  with  rich  garments,  and  (9)  a  horfe 
(landing  before  the  door  magnificently  caparifoned,  as 
if  he  were  one  of  the  king's  favourite's,  thinking 
himfelf  mocked  and  abufed,  he  attempted  to  run  out 
of  doors ;  but  the  fervants  laying  hold  of  him,  in- 
formed him  that  the  King  had  beftovved  on  him  the 
houfe  and  furniture  of  a  rich  nobleman  lately  de- 
ceafed,  and  that  thefe  were  but  the  firft  fruits  and 
earneft  of  greater  riches  and  poflefTions  that  were  to 
come.  When  with  much  difficulty  they  had  perfuaded 
him  to  believe  this,  he  put  on  a  purple  robe,  and 
mounting  his  horfe,  rode  through  the  city,  crying  out, 
"  All  this  is  mine !"  and  to  thofe  that  laughed  at  him, 
he  faid,  "  There  was  nothing  ftrange  in  this,  and  they 
*'  fhould  rather  wonder  that  he  did  not  throw  ftones  at 
"  all  he  met  through  the  excefs  of  his  joy."  Such  was 
Stratonice's  father, 

"  And  fuch  th'  illuftrious  flock  from  which  (he  fprang  (i). 

When  me  delivered  up  her  caftle  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey,  and  offered  him  many  prefents  of  great  va- 
lue, he  received  only  fuch  as  he  thought  might  ferve 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  and  add  to  the 
fplendor  of  his  triumph;  the  reft  he  left  to  Stratonice, 
bidding  her  pleafe  herlelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
In  the  fame  manner  when  the  King  of  Iberia  prefented 
him  with  a  bedftead,  table,  and  a  chair  of  ftate,  all 

of 

(9)    It    was    a    cuftom    with  r^atrev'turi,  ufes  (he  very  terms  of 

thefe  oriental  princes  to  prefent  Homer,  when  he  makes  his  he- 

their  friends,   and  fuch  as  they  roes  fay, 
had  a  mind   to  honour,  with   a 

horfe  out  of  their  own  ftable  in  Ta»Tr,?    toi  ym»K  TI  %  «VaT®' 

royal   furniture.     Thus  Ahafue-  fi^opat  mat. 
rus  honoured  Mordecai,  Efth.  vi. 

8,  &c.  (2)  It  was  the  cuftom  among 

(i)  Plutarch  in  this  grave  and  princes  to  keep  an  exact  regifter 

magnificent    expreffion,     ravm  of  whatever   was    transacted   in 

pit    w   x}   y»:t£j,   xj    wifiaT®'  »  the  court.    Of  this  we  have  in- 

fUnces 
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of  gold,  he  delivered  them  to  the  quaeflors  for  the  uli; 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  another  caftle  called  Caenon,  Pompey  fcized  upon 
feveral  fecret  writings  of  Mithridates,  which  he  per- 
ufed  with  no  fmall  pleafure,  as  they  difcovered  very 
clearly  the  King's  difpofition.  For  there  were  me- 
moirs whereby  it  appeared,  (2)  that  befide  many 
others,  he  had  deflroyed  his  own  fon  Ariarathcs  by 
poifon,  as  alfo  Alcaeus  the  Sardian,  becaufe  he  had  got 
the  better  of  him  in  an  horfe-race.  There  were  like- 
wife  feveral  interpretations  of  dreams  that  he  or  ibme 
of  his  concubines  had  had.  Befide  thefe,  there  were 
fbme  wanton  love  letters  which  had  ^pafled  between 
him  and  his  concubine  Momma.  Theophanes  tells 
us,  that  there  was  found  likewiie  an  oration  of  Ruti- 
Jius,  wherein  he  attempted  to  exafperate  him  againft 
the  Romans,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  put  to  death  all 
of  them  that  were  in  Afia:  though  moft  men  juftly 
fuppofe  this  to  be  a  malicious  invention  of  Theophanes, 
who  hated  Rutilius,  a  man  in  nothing  like  himfelf  (3)  ; 
or  perhaps  he  might  fay  it  to  gratify  Pompey,  whofe 
father  is  defcribed  by  Rutilius  in  his  hiftory  as  one  of* 
the  vileft  of  men. 

From  thence  Pompey  came  to  the  city  of  Amifus, 
where  his  ambition  led  him  to  commit  the  fame  odi- 
ous adions  which  he  had  before  it  vsrely  condemned 
in  another.  For  whereas  he  had  reproached  Lucul- 
lus,  for  having,  while  the  war  yet  fubfifted,  taken 
upon  him  to  eftablifh  laws^  and  diflribute  rewards 

and 

fiances  in  the  book  of  Efther.  in  Greek,    which   was  of  great 

(3)  This  is  Publius  Rutilius  Rtt-  fervice  to  Appian.     He  was  ba- 

fus,  who  had  been  Conful  in  the  nifhed  into  Afu,  and  when  Sylia 

year  of  Rome  649.  Cicero  gives  recalled  him  he  would  not  return  ; 

him  this  great  character,  "  neque  upon  which  Seneca  fays  very  well, 

"  in  urbe  alter  fanctior,  vel  inte-  "  zquiore  animo  paiTus  eftfe  pa- 

"  grior."  For  this  reafon  Plutarch  "  ti\x  eripi,    quam  fibi  exiliuni. 

fays  that  Theophanes  hated  iiim,  It  is  very  likely  that  a  man  of  his 

becaufe  he  was  in  nothing  like  him.  probity  wrote  nothing  relating  to 

Rutilius  was  a  good  hiftorian,  and  Strabo,     Pompey '3    father,    but 

wrote  the  hiftory  «f  the  Romanj  what  was  exactly  true. 
VOL.  IV,  L  (4)  Pin- 
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and  honours,  which  conquerors  ufe  to  do  only  when  a 
war  is  brought  to  an  end ;  yet  now  he  himfelf,  whilft 
Mithridates  was  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bofphorus,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  as  if 
all  were  ended,  did  juft  the  fame  thing,  regulating 
the  provinces,  and  distributing  rewards,  Many 
great  commanders  and  princes  having  flocked  to  him, 
together  with  no  lefs  than  twelve  barbarian  kings,  he  to 
gratify  them  when  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Parthia, 
would  not  condefcend  (as  others  ufed  to  do)  in  the 
fuperfcription  of  his  letter  to  give  him  his  title  of  King 
of  Kings. 

He  had  a  great  defire  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
Syria,  and  to  march  through  Arabia  to  the  Red-fea, 
that  he  might  extend  his  conquefts  every  way  to  the 
great  ocean  that  encompafles  the  whole  earth.  For 
in  Africa  he  was  the  firft  Roman  that  advanced  his  vic- 
tories to  the  ocean ;  in  Spain  he  had  enlarged  the  Ro- 
man empire,  extending  its  bounds  to  the  Atlantick 
fea,  and  in  his  late  purfuit  of  the  Albanians  he  wanted 
but  little  of  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  fea.  He  therefore 
raifed  his  camp,  defigning  to  bring  the  Red  fea  within 
the  circuit  of  his  expedition,  efpecially  when  he  faw  how 
difficult  it  was  to  purfue  Mithridates  with  an  army,  and 
that-  he  proved  more  troublefome  to  the  Romans  when 
he  fled  from  them,  than  when  he  flood,  and  encountered 
them.  Therefore  upon  his  departure,  he  faid,  "  he  left 
"  to  Mithridates  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  himfelf," 
meaning  famine;  for  which  purpofe  he  appointed  a 
guard  of  fhips  to  lye  in  wait  for  the  merchants  that  fail- 
ed to  the  Bofphorus,  having  prohibited  all  upon  pain  of 
death  to  carry  provifions  or  merchandizes  thither. 

Then  he  fet  forward  with  the  greater!  part  of  his 
army;  and  in  his  march  happening  to  find  unin- 

i  i  o 

terred 

(4)  Plutarch  pafles  over  this  than  twelve  thoufand  Jews, 
affair  too  flightly,  without  mak-  Ponipey  entered  into  it,  but  had 
ing  the  lead  mention  of  the  tern-  the  moderation  not  to  touch  any 
pie  of  Jerufalem  which  was  taken  of  the  holy  uteniils,  or  the  trea- 
ty force  witi  the  loft  of  more  fure  belonging  te  it.  Plutarch 


migfe 
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terred  feveral  dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  been  un- 
fortunately llain  under  the  conduct  of  Triarius  in  an 
engageinent  \vith  Mithridates,    he   buried    them   with 
great    fplendor    and    magnificence,     the     neglect    of 
which,    it    is    thought,    was  a   principal  caule  of  the 
hatred    which   the  army  bore  to  Lucullus.      Pompey 
having  now  by   his   forces    under    the   command   of 
Afranius   fubdued  the    Arabians    that    inhabit    about 
mount  Amanus,    himfeif  invaded   Syria ;   and  finding 
it  deftitute  of  any  natural  and  lawful  Prince,  he  redu- 
ced it  into  the  form    of    a   province,     and     brought 
it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.     He  likewife 
(4) -conquered  Judaea,  and  .took  King  Ariftobulus  pri- 
foner.     Some  cities   he  built  anew,  and  others  he  let 
at  liberty,    chaftifmg  thofe  tyrants    who  had  enflaved 
them.     The  greateft  part  of  the  time  he  fpent  there 
was  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  juflice,  and  in 
deciding  the   controverfies   of  kings  and  flates^    and 
where  he  himfeif  could  not  be  prefent  in  perfon,  he 
fent    his    friends   with   commilTion    to    act    for    him, 
Thus  when  there  arofe  a  difference  betwixt  the  Arme- 
nians and  Parthians   concerning   a  country  to  which 
they  both  laid  claim,  and  the  judgment  was   referred 
to  him,  he   commiflioned  three  perfons  to  be  judges 
and  arbitrators  of  the  controversy.      For  though  the 
fame  of  his  power  was  great,    yet  his  reputation  for 
virtue  and  clemency  was  not   lefs;    and  by   this   he 
procured  great  indulgence  for  the  offences  committed 
by  his  friends  about  him.     For  although   it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  check  or  chaftife  an  offender,  yet  he 
behaved    in  fuch  a  manner  to   thofe    who    addrefled 
their  complaints  to  him,  that  they  always  went  away 
contented,  and  patiently  fubmittcd  to   the  avarice  and 
oppreflion  of  his  officers.      The  pc.rfon  who  had  the 
greateft  power  and  influence  with  him,  was  Demetrius 

his 

might   have  taken  notice  of  the  faw  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

golden   vine  prefented    to    Pom-  Capitolinus  in   Rome,    where    it 

pey  by  Ariftobulus,  valued  at  five  was  confecrated. 

hundred  talents.     Strabo  fays  he  L  2                             (5)  The 
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his  freedman,  a  youth  of  good  underftanding,  but 
too  infolent  in  his  good  fortune  j  the  following  ftory 
is  related  of  him.  Cato  the  philofopher,  being  as  yet 
a  young  man,  though  in  high  reputation,  and  of 
great  dignity  of  mind,  took  a  journey  to  Antioch  in 
Pompey's  abfence,  to  fee  that  city.  He,  as  his  cuf- 
tom  was,  walked  on  foot,  and  his  friends  accompa- 
nied him  on  horfeback.  When  he  came  near  the 
city,  he  perceived  a  great  croud  about  the  gate,  and 
one  fide  of  the  way  lined  with  young  men,  and  the 
other  with  boys,  all  in  white.  This  fight  difpleafed 
him  much,  for  he  thought  it  was  a  compliment  paid 
to  him,  whereas  he  did  Hot  defire  any  fuch  mark  of 
refpec\  However  he  bid  his  companions  alight  and 
walk  with  him.  As  they  drew  near,  the  matter  of 
the  ceremonies  came  out  with  a  garland  on  his  head, 
and  a  wand  in  his  hand,  and  enquired,  "  Where  they 
"  had  left  Demetrius  ?  and  when  he  would  come  ?:>  Up- 
on this  Cato's  companions  burft  into  laughter  ;  but  Ca- 
to faid  only,  "  Alas  poor  city  '"  and  pafled  by  without 
any  other  anfwer.  But  Pompey  himfelf  rendered  De- 
metrius lefs  odious  to  others  by  enduring  his  infolence 
towards  himfelf.  For  it  is  reported  that  frequently 
when  Pompey  had  invited  his  friends  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  Demetrius  in 
the  mean  time  would  place  himfelf  at  the  table  with 
his  (5)  cap  infolently  pulled  over  his  ears.  Before  his 
return  into  Italy,  he  had  purchated  the  pleafanteft 
Villas  about  Rome,  with  magnificent  apartments  for 
entertaining  his  friends,  and  fumptuous  gardens, 
called  from  his  name  the  gardens  of  Demetrius  ;  though 
Pompey  himfelf  was  contented  with  A  mean  and  indif- 
ferent habitation  till  his  third  triumph.  Afterwards, 
it  is  true,  when  he  had  erected  that  famous  and  (lately 
theatre  for  the  people  of  Rome,  he  built  (as  an  ap- 
pendix to  it)  an  houfe  for  himfelf,  more  fplendid  thaa 

his 


(5)    The  word    IPXTUI  %n'"     neft  aninot  the  flaps  of  a  gar- 
fics  i.i  this  p;acc  a  c»p,  or  ban-    menr.       It  is  well  known  that 

the 
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his  former,  but  ftill  too  plain  to  expofe  him  to  envy ; 
fo  that  he  who  came  to  be  mafter  of  that  houfe  after 
Pompey,  could  not  but  admire  at  it,  and  afked  where 
Pompey  the  Great  ufed  to  flip  ?  Thus  are  thefe  things 
reported. 

The  King  of  Arabia  Petraea,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
fpifed  the  power  of  the  Romans,  now  began  to  think 
it  very  formidable,  and  therefore  difpatched  letters  to 
Pompey,  wherein  he  promifed  to  fubmit  to  him,  and 
to  do  whatever  he  mould  command.  However  Pom- 
pey being  defirous  to  confirm  him  in  thofe  fentiments, 
marched  on  towards  Petra.  This  expedition,  did  not 
entirely  efcape  cenfure  from  the  common  foldiers,  who 
charged  him  with  undertaking  it  merely  to  decline  the 
purfuit  of  Mithridates;  whereas  they  thought  them- 
felves  bound  to  turn  their  arms  againft  him  as  their 
inveterate  enemy,  who  was  now  reviving  the  war 
again,  and  making  preparations  (as  it  was  reported) 
to  lead  his  army  through  Scythia  and  Pannonia  into 
ktaly.  Pompey,  on  the  other  fide,  judging  it  eafier 
to  fubdue  his  forces  in  battle,  than  to  feize  his  perfon 
in  flight,  refolved  not  to  tire  himfelf  out  in  a  vain 
purfuit,  but  rather  to  fpend  the  mean  time  in  divert- 
ing the  war  upon  another  enemy.  But  fortune  re- 
folved the  doubt ;  for  whilft  he  was  yet  not  far  from 
Petra,  and  had  pitched  his  tents,  and  encamped  for 
that  day,  as  he  was  exercifing  himfelf  on  borfeback 
without  the  camp  fome  rneffengers  came  with  let- 
tersk-)ut  of  Pontus.  It  was  eafily  perceived  even  when 
they  were  at  a  diflance  that  they  brought  good  news, 
by  the  heads  of  their  javelins  which  were  crowned 
with  branches  of  laurel.  The  foldiers,  as  fgon  as 
they  faw  them,  flocked  immediately  to  Pompey,  who 
notwithstanding  was  defirous  to  make  an  end  of  his 
exercife-,  but  when  they  began  to  be  clamorous  and 
importurate,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  taking 

the 

the  cap  was  a  token  of  enfran-    newly   made    free    ufed    ordina- 
chifement ;  and  fuck  as  had  been     rily  to   wear  a   cap,    though    it 

L  3  was 
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the  letters,  went  before  them  into  the  camp.  There 
being  no  tribunal  prepared,  the  loldiers  were  too  impa- 
tient to  raife  one,  fuch  as  they  ufed  to  erect  by  cutting 
up  thick  turfs  of  earth,  and  piling  them  one  upon  ano- 
ther ;  but  through  eagernefs  and  hafte  they  heaped  up 
a  pile  of  pack-faddles,  and  Pompey  Handing  upon  that, 
told  them  "  that  Mith?idates  was  dead,  that  he  had  laid 
*'  violent  hands  upon  himfelf,  upon  the  revolt  of  his  fon 
"  Pharnaces,  and  thatPharnaces  had  taken  every  thing 
"  into  his  hands,  which  he  did  (as  his  letters  mentioned) 
"  in  right  of  himfelf  and  the  Romans."  Upon  this 
news  the  whole  army  expreiled  their  joy,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  and  fpent  their  time  in  facrifking  and  feafting, 
as  if  in  the  perfon  of  Mithridates  alone  their  had  died 
many  thoufands  of  their  enemies. 

Pompey -having  thus  brought  this  war  to  an  end 
with  much  more  eafe  than  was  expected,  departed 
forthwith  out  of  Arabia,  and  palling  quickly  through 
the  intermediate  provinces,  came  at  length  to  the 
city  of  Amifus.  There  he  received  many  magnificent 
prefents  from  Pharnaces,  (6)  and  leveral  bodies  of 
the  late  princes  of  the  royal  family,  together  with 
that  of  Mithridates  himfelf,  which  was  not  eafy  to  be 
known  by  the  face,  (for  thofe  that  embalmed  him 
bad  not  dried  up  his  brain;)  but  thofe  who  were  cu- 
rious ta  fee  him  knew  him  by  the  fears  there.  Pom- 
pey himfelf  could  not  bear  to  iee  him ;  but  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  he  fent  it  away  to  the  city  of 
Sinope.  He  admired  the  richnefs  of  his  robe,  no  lefs 
than  the  fize  and  fplendor  of  his  armour.  The  fcab- 
bard  of  his  fv/ord,  which  coft-  four  hundred  talents, 
was  ftolen  by  Publius,  and  fold  to  Ariarathes ;  his 

diadem 

was   the  general  cuftom   among         (7)  This  in  my  opinion  is  the 
the  Romans  to  go  bare-headed.        true  fenfe  of  thofe  words   iat£ 

Triv  x.xW  oAa  £»jT»Vfai«.    This  Her- 

(6)  Pharnaces  fent  thofe  bo-  .magoras  had  written  a  trcatife 
dies  to  Pompey  for  his  further  af-  concerning  the  principles  pf 
furance,  and  to  let  him  know  rhetorick,  and  was  for  reducing 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Invention  under  fome  general 
the  houfe  of  Mithridates.  heads,  which  Pofidonitis  would 

rot 
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diadem  which  was  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  Caius 
the  fofler-brother  of  Mithridates  gave  privately  to 
Fauftus  the  fbn  of  Sylla  at  his  earned  requefl.  All 
this  Pompey  was  ignorant  of;  but  afterwards  when 
Pharnaces  difcovered  it,  he  punifhed  thofe  who  -had 
embezzled  them. 

Pompey  now  having  fettled  all  things  in  that  pro- 
vince, marched  homewards  in  greater  pomp  and  'ftate 
than  ever.  For  when  he  came  to  Mitylene,  he  gave 
the  citizens  their  freedom  upon  the  interceflion  of  The- 
ophanes,  and  was  prefent  at  the  anniverfary  exercifes 
or  contentions  of  the  poets  who  at  that  time  had  no 
other  fubjedt  than  the  actions  of  Pompey.  Being  ex- 
ceedingly pleafed  with  the  theatre  itfelf,  he  drew  a 
model  of  it,  intending  to  eredl  one  in  Rome  in  the 
fame  form,  but  larger  and  more  magnificent. 
When  he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  heard  the  declamations 
of  all  the  fophifts,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  talent. 
Pofidonius  has  written  the  difputation  which  he  held 
before  him  againft  Hermagorus  the  rhetorician,  in  con- 
futation of  his  opinion  concerning  (7)  Invention  in  ge- 
neral. At  Athens  he  behaved  in  the  fame  manner; 
he  alfo  gave  fifty  talents  towards  the  repairing  and 
beautifying  the  city.  He  now  cxpeded  to  return 
into  Italy  with  greater  glory  than  any  man  had  ever 
acquired  before;  ^he  had  likewife  a  paflionate  defire 
to  be  feen  of  his  family,  where  he  thought  he  was 
expected  with  equal  impatience.  But  that  God, 
whofe  province  it  is  always  to  mix  ibme  ingredient 
of  evil  even  with  the  greateft  and  mod  fplendid  fa- 
vours of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing  to  embit- 
ter his  return  to  his  family ;  for  (8)  Mutia  during  his 

ablence 

not  allow  of,  any  more  than  Ci-  was  of  Apamea,  and  was  Cicero's 

cero,  who  in  his  firft  book  de  In-  matter.   He  is  not  to  be  confound- 

ventione  Retorica,  {ays,  "  Nam  ed  with  Pofidonius  of  Alexandria, 

"  Hermagoras  quidem,  nee  quid  who   had   been    Zeno's   difciple, 

"  dicatattendere,  nee  quid  pollice-  and  was  dead  long  before. 
44  atur  intelligere  videtur,  qui  ora- 

44  toris  materiam  in  caufam,    &  (8)  She  was  fitter  to  Q^  Metel- 

4<  quaeftionem  dividat."  Pofidonius  lus  Celer,  and  Q^Metellus  Nepos, 

J    4  and 
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abfence  had  difhonoured  his  bed.  Whilft  he  was  at  a 
diftance,  he  gave  little  heed  to  the  report ;  but  when  he 
drew  nearer  to  Italy,  and  was  more  at  leifure  to  confi- 
der  the  accufaiion,  beirg  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
he  lent  her  a  bill  of  divorce  ^  but  neither  then  in  wri- 
ting, nor  afterwards  in  difcourfe,  did  he  ever  give  a 
reafon  why  he  difcharged  her ;  but  the  caufe  is  mentj- 
oned  in  Cicero's  Epiftles. 

There  were  various  rumours  fcattered  abroad  con- 
cerning Pompey,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  before 
him,    and  the  people  were  in  great  agitation,    think- 
ing that  he  defigned  to  march  with  his  army  directly 
into   the    city,    and   eflablifh   himfelf  in  an   abfolute 
power.     Crafliis  upon  this,  taking  with  him  his  chil- 
dren and  his  money  withdrew  out  of  the  city,  either 
being  really  afraid,    or    (as   is    moft   probable)    pre- 
tending to  give  credit  to  the  calumny,  that  he  might 
the   more   exafperate    the  people.     Pompey   therefore, 
as  foon  as  he  entered  Italy,  aflembled  his  army,  and 
having  made  an  oration  fuitable  to  the  circumftances 
of  affairs,  and  allured  them  of  his  regard  and  affec- 
tion, he  commanded  them  to  depart  to  their  feveral 
habitations,    only  remembering  to  meet  again  at   his 
triumph.     This  difbanding  of  the  army,  the  news  of 
which  was  foon  fpread  all  over  Italy,  produced  a  very 
remarkable  effect.     For  when  the  cities  faw  Pompey 
the  Great  unarmed,  and  with  a  fmall  train  of  friends 
only,  as  if  he  was  returning  from  an  ordinary  jour- 
ney, they  came  pouring  in  upon  him  out  of  pure  af- 
fe&ion  and  refpec\  and  conducted  him  to  Rome  with 
far   greater    forces   than  thofe  he  ha4  difbandedj    fo 
that  if  he  had  defigned  to  make  any  innovation  in  the 
ftate,  he  might  have  done  it  without  the  afliflance  of  his 
army. 

As 

and  was  debauched  by  Cxfar.  For  "  that  after  having  had  three  chil- 
this  reafon  when  Pompey  efpouf-  "  dren  by  her  he  turned  her  out  of 
ed  the  daughter  of  this  paramour  "  doors,  and  that  to  gratify  his 
of  his  wife,  he  was  reproached  "  ambition,  he  had  condefcended  to 

marry 
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As  the  law  permitted  no  man  to  enter  into  the  city 
before  his  triumph,  he  fent  to  the  fenate,  entreating 
them  to  gratify  him  by  proroguing  the  election  of 
Confuls,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
prefent  and  of  countenancing  Pifo,  who  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  candidates.  But  this  being  oppofed 
by  Cato,  he  failed  of  his  defign.  However  he  could 
not  but  admire  that  freedom  and  boldnefs  of  fpeech  in 
Cato,  wherewith  he  alone  above  all  others  dnrft  open- 
ly engage  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  juftice.  He 
therefore  had  a  great  defire  to  purchafe  his  friend- 
ftiip  at  any  rate ;  and  as  Cato  had  two  nieces,  Pompey 
propofed  to  marry  one  himfelf,  and  to  procure  the 
other  for  his  fon.  But  Cato  fufpec~ting  that  the  pro- 
pofal  was  made  with  a  defign  of  corrupting  his  in- 
tegrity by  this  alliance,  would  not  hearken  to  it  j  but 
his  wife  and  fitter,  highly  refented  his  refufal  of  an 
affinity  with  Pompey  the  Great.  About  that  time 
Pompey  having  a  defign  to  make  Afranius  Conful, 
gave  a  fum  of  money  among  the  tribes,  and  the  difr 
tribution  was  made  even  in  his  own  gardens,  fo  that 
when  this  affair  came  to  be  publickly  known,  Pompey 
was  feverely  cenfured  for  rendering  that  office  venal 
which  had  been  beftowed  on  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
merit,  and  expofing  it  to  be  purchafed  with  money  by 
thofe,  who  could  not  obtain  it  by  their  virtue.  Upon 
this  Cato  faid  to  his  wife  and  fifter,  "  Now,  had  we 
"  contracted  an  alliance  with  Pompey,  we  fhould  have 
"  fharedinhisdifhonourtoo."  Which  when  they  heard, 
they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  better 
judge  of  what  was  decent  and  honourable. 

The  fplendor  and  magnificence  of  Pompey 's  triumph 
was  iuch,  that  though  it  held  for  the  fpace  of  two 
days,  yet  that  time  was  not  fufficient,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  preparations  which  were  not  ufed  was  great 

enough 

"  marry  thedaughter  of  him,  whom  fince  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters 
"  he  ufed  with  afigh  to  call  his  yE-  to  Atticus  fays,  "  Divortiuni  Mu- 
"  gifthus."  Mutia's  incontinence  "  tiz  vehementer  probatur."  Lib 
mull  have  been  very  publck,  i.  Epilh  12. 

(9)  This 
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enough  to  have  furnifhed  out  another  triumph.  In  the 
firft  place,  there  were  tables  carried,  wherein  were 
written  the  names  and  titles  of  all  the  vanquished  na- 
tions, fuch  as  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlago- 
nia,  Media,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Me- 
fopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Palaeftine,  Judaea,  Arabia;  his 
vidory  over  the  .pirates  whom  he  totally  fubdued  by 
fea  and  land,  v/as  alfo  recorded  there.  It  appeared 
that  there  had  been  taken  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  caf- 
tles,  nor  much  let's  than  nine  hundred  cities,  together 
with  eight  hundred  (hips  of  the  pirates,  and  that  thirty- 
nine  towns  which  lay  defolate  had  been  repeopled. 
It  was  mentioned  befides  in  thefe  tables,  that  all  the 
tributes  throughout  the  Roman  empire  before  thefe 
conquefts  amounted  but  to  fifty  millions  of  Drachmas, 
whereas  by  his  acquifitions  they  were  advanced  to 
eighty-five  millions  •  and  that  he  had  brought  into  the 
publick  treafury  in  ready  money,  and  in  gold  and  filver 
velfels  to  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  talents,  be- 
fide  that  which  had  been  diftributed  among  the  fol- 
diers,  of  whom  he  that  received  lead  had  an  hundred 
and  fifty  drachmas  for  his  (hare.  The  prifoners  of  war 
led  in  triumph,  befide  the  captains  of  the  pirates, 
were  the  fon  of  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  •  Zofime,  the  wife  of  King  Tigranes 
himfelf ;  Ariftobulus,  King  of  Judaea ;  the  fitter  of  King 
Mithridates,  and  her  five  fons ;  and  fome  women  of 
Scythia.  There  were  likewife  the  hoflages  of  the  Al- 
banians and  Iberians,  and  of  the  King  of  Comagena ; 
befides  as  many  trophies  as  were  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  battles  which  he  had  gained  either  himfelf 
in  perfon,  or  by  his* lieutenants.  But  that  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  his  greateft  glory,  an4  to  which  no  other  Ro- 
man had  ever  attained,  was  this,  that  he  made  his  third 
triumph  over  the  third  part  of  the  world.  Other  Ro- 
mans 

(9)   This  number    is  errone-    forty- five  years  old  ;  for  he  was 
ousj   Pompey  was   at  that  time    born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647, 

and 
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mans  before  him  had  received  the  honour  of  three  tri- 
umphs ;  but  Pompey's  firft  triumph  was  over  Africa, 
his  fecond  over  Europe,  and  this  his  third  over  Afia  •,  fb 
that  all  three  together  feemed  to  declare  him  the  con- 
queror of  the  whole  world. 

As  for  Pompey's  age,  thofe  who  affect  to  make  the  pa- 
rallel exact  in  all  things  betwixt  him  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  will  not  allow  him  to  be  quite  thirty-four,  where- 
as in  truth  at  that  time  he  was  near  forty  (9).  How 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  died,  then 
while  his  fortune  was  like  that  of  Alexander!  But 
through  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  profperity  only 
rendered  him  odious,  and  his  calamities  were  irretriev- 
able. For  that  great  power  and  authority  which  he 
had  gained  in  the  city  by  his  extraordinary  merit  was  em- 
ployed in  a.n  unjuft  manner  in  behalf  of  his  friends;  fb 
that  by  advancing  their  fortunes,  he  detracted  from 
his  own  glory,  till  at  laft  he  was  ruined  by  the  force 
and  greatnefs  of  his  own  power.  And  as  the  ftrongeft 
places  in  a  city  when  once  taken,  inftead  of  being  any 
longer  a  defence  are  an  acceflion  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy :  fo  Caefar  having  rifen  to  power  by  Pompey's 
means,  deftroyed  him  by  that  very  power  which  he 
himfelf  had  employed  in  fubduing  others.  And  thus 
it  happened. 

Lucullus,  when  he  returned  out  of  Afia,  where  he 
had  been  treated  with  great  indignity  by  Pompey,  met 
with  an  honourable  reception  from  the  fenate ;  and 
when  Pompey  was  prefent,  in  order  to  give  a  check  to 
his  power  they  paid  dill  greater  refped  to  Lucullus, 
and  encouraged  him  to  re-afiume  his  authority  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government ;  for  he  was  now 
grown  cold  and  inactive  in  bufmefs,  having  given  him- 
felf up  to  indolence  and  pleafure,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  a  fplendid  fortune.  However,  being  nnw  rouftd  to 
action,  he  ftrcnuoufly  oppofed  Pompey,  and  procured 

thofe 

and  his  third  triumph  was  '.n   the  year  £92. 

(0  Upon 
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tbofe  acts  and  decrees  of  his,  which  the  other  had  re- 
pealed, to  be  re-eftablifhed ;  and  by  the  afliflance  of 
Cato,  be  obtained  a  greater  intereft  in  the  fenate   than 
Pompey.     Pompey  being  thus  overpower  found   him- 
felf  obliged  to  fly   to  the  tribunes   of  the  people  for 
refuge,  and   to  court  the  favour  of  the  young  men. 
Clodius,  who  who  was  the  mofl  daring  and  profligate 
of  them  all,  rendered   him  the   mere  tool  of   the  po- 
pulace, expofing  him  in  a-  manner  very   much   beneath 
his  dignity,  and  leading  him  continually  up  and  down 
the  Forum,  to  countenance   thofe  laws  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  the   fpeeches  which  he  made  to    ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  people.      And   at  laft,  as   if  he   had 
not  difgraced,    but   honoured    him,  he    demanded  of 
Pompey  for  his  reward,  that  he  mould  forfake  Cicero, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  who  on  many  occafions  had 
exerted  bimfelf  in   his  fervice.     This   reward   he  ob- 
tained in  the  end :    for  when    Cicero    afterwards  was 
under  a  profecution,  and  rcqudled  Pompey's  afliftance, 
he  would  not  fo  much  as  admit  him    into  his   pre- 
fence,  but   fhutting  his  gates  agahift  thofe  who  came 
to  intercede  for  him,  went  out  at  a  backdoor ;  there- 
fore Cicero  fearing  the  event  of  the  trial  departed  pri- 
vately from  Rome. 

About  this  time  Caefar-  returning  from  his  province, 
contrived  a  fcheme  which  brought  him  into  great  fa- 
vour at  prefent,  and  much  increafed  his  power  after- 
wards ;  but  it  proved  extremely  definitive  both  to 
Pompey  and  the  commonwealth.  He  now  Hood  can- 
didate for  his  firft  Confulfhip ;  and  obferving  the  en- 
mity betwixt  Pompey  and  Crafius,  and  rinding  that  by 
joining  with  one,  he  mould  make  the  other  his  enemy, 
he  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  reconcile  them.  The 
definjn  in  appearence  was  laudable  and  advantageous 
to  the  publick,  but  in  reality  artfully  and  deeply  con- 
trived for  the  ruin  of  the  (late.  For  oppofite  parties 
or  factions  in  a  commonwealth,  like  ballad  equally 
diflributed  in  a  (hip,  keep  it  upright  and  (leady ; 
whereas  if  they  combine  together,  die  weight  which 

thus 
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thus  is  all  thrown  to  one  fide  mufl  for  want  of  a 
counterbalance  overfet  the  whole.  Therefore  Cato 
told  them  who  charged  all  the  calamities  of  Rome 
upon  the  difagreement  betwixt  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
that  they  were  in  a  great  error,  for  it  was  not  their 
late  difcord  and  enmity,  but  their  former  unanimity 
and  friendfhip,  that  had  given  the  firft  and  deepeft 
wound  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  this  indeed  Caefar  owed  his  Confulfhip,  which 
having  obtained,  he  began  immediately  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  pooreft  and  meaneil  of  the  common- 
alty, by  propofing  laws  for  the  planting  of  colonies 
and  for  the  diftribution  of  lands  -,  whereby  he  debafed 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  acting  rather  like  a  tribune 
of  the  people  than  a  Conful.  When  Bibulas  his  col- 
legue  oppofed  him,  and  Cato  was  prepared  to  fecond 
Bibulus,  and  aflift  him  vigoroufly,  Caefar  brought 
Pompey  to  the  Roftrum,  and  there  directing  his  fpeecli 
to  him  before  the  whole  people,  demanded  his  opi- 
nion of  thofe  laws.  Pompey  having  exprefled  his  ap- 
probation, Caefar  replied,  "  If  then  any  man  fhould  offer 
"violence to  thefe  laws,  wilt  not  tbou  be  ready  to  aflift 
"the  people?  Yes,  (replied  Pompey)  I  fhall  always  be 
"  ready,  and  againft  thofe  that  threaten  with  the  fword, 
"  I  will  appear  with  fword  and  fhield."  Nothing  was  ever 
faid  or  done  by  Pompey  to  that  very  day,  that  feemed 
more  infolent  or  odious  than  this  ;  his  friends  therefore 
endeavoured  to  palliate  the  offence  by  faying  it  was 
an  expreflion  that  dropt  from  him  through  inadvert- 
ency ;  but  by  his  actions  afterwards  it  appeared 
plainly  that  he  was  totally  devoted  to  Caefar ;  for  in 
a  few  days  Pompey,  beyond  all  men's  expectation, 
married  Julia  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  who  had  been 
engaged  before,  and  was  to  be  married  to  Csepio  : 
and  to  appeafe  Caspio's  refentment,  he  gave  him  his 
own  daughter  in  marriage,  who  had  been  efpoufed 
before  to  Fauftus  the  fon  of  Sylla  :  bur  Caefar  himfelf 
married  Calpurnia  the  daughter  of  Pifo. 

Upon 
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Upon  this,  Pompey  filling  the  city  with  fbldiers, 
carried  all  things  by  force  as  he  pleafed  ;  for  as  Bibu- 
lus the  Conful  was  going  into  the  Forum,  accompa- 
nied by  Lucullus  and  Cato,  they  fell  upon  his  officers 
on  a  fudden,  and  broke  the  rods,  and  fome  body 
threw  a  pan  of  ordure  upon  the  head  of  Bibulus  him- 
felf; wnilft  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
accompanied  him,  were  defperately  wounded  in  the 
fray.  By  thefe  means  having  cleared  the  Forum  of 
all  their  adverfaries,  the  law  for  the  divifion  of  lands 
was  patted.  And  the  populace  being  caught  with 
this  bait,  became  entirely  obedient  to  them,  and 
without  any  debate  or  hefitation  pailed  unanimoufly 
whatever  they  propounded.  .Thus  they  confirmed 
all  thofe  decrees  of  Pompey  which  were  contefted  by 
Lucullus  ;  to  Csefar  they  granted  the  provinces  of  Gal- 
lia  Cifalpina  and  Tranfalpina,  together  with  Illyricum, 
for  five  years,  and  like  wife  an  army  of  four  entire 
legions  ;  and  for  the  year  en fuing,  Pifo  the  father- 
in-law,  of  Caefar,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the  chief  flat- 
terers of  Pompey,  were  elected  Confuls. 

During  all  thefe  tranfadions,  Bibulus  kept  clofe 
within  doors,  nor  did  he  appear  publickly  for  the  lafl 
eight  months  of  his  Confulfliip  (i),  but  contented 
himfelf  with  fending  oin  proclamations  full  of  bitter 
invectives  and  accufations  aga-inft  them  both.  Cato 
as  if  he  had  been  divinely  infpired,  continually  pro- 
phefied  in  the  fenate  the  calamities  that  would  befal 
the  commonwealth  and  Pompey.  But  Lucullus  totally 
retired  from  bufmefs  as  one  who  by  reafon  of  his  age 
was  no  longer  fit  to  engage  in  publick  affairs;  upon  which 
occafron  Pompey  faid,  "  That  Luxury  was  much  more 
"  unfeafonable  for  an  old  man  than  bufmcfs."  Butnotwith- 
ftanding  this  he  himfelf  not  long  after  grew  indolent 

and 

(i)  Upon    this    the    wits    of    faid  "  Under  the  Confulfnip   of 
Rome,  when  they  were  to  men-    "  Julius  and  Csfar." 
tion  the  events  of  that  year,  in-         (z)  This   happened  under  the 
ftead  of  faying  "  Under  the  Con-     Confulfnip  of  Phiiippus  and  Mar- 
*'  fulfhip  of  Csefar  and  Bibilus,"    cellinus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  697, 

as 
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and   luxurious,     wantoning   in    the   embraces    of  his 
young   wife,    whom  he  never   quitted,    but  fpent  al- 
moft  all  his    time  with   her  at  his  country-feats,    and 
gardens  of  pleafure,    neglecting    the    bufmefs  of  the 
commonwealth.     So  that  Clodius,    who   was  then  tri- 
bune of  the  people,    began  to  defpife  him,    and  en- 
gage in  many  bold  attempts  againft  him.     For  when 
he  had  bamfhed  Cicero,   and  fent  away  Cato  into  Cy- 
prus under  a  fpecious  pretence  of  war,  when  Csefar  was 
gone  upon  his  expedition   into  Gaul,    and    he    found 
that  the    populace  was  devoted    to   htm,    as  a  man 
whofe  actions  were  all  directed  to  pleafe  them,    he  at- 
tempted immediately    to  repeal  feveral   of  Pompey's 
decrees.     Accordingly  he  took  Tigranes  out   of  pri- 
ibn,    and  led  him  about  with  him  as  his  companion  : 
he  likewife  commenced  profecutions  againft  feveral  of 
Pompey's  friends,  defigning  by  thefe  meafures  to  make 
an  eftimate  of  Pompey's  power  and  intereft.     At  laft, 
when  Pompey  came  one  day  into  the  Forum  to  afllft  in 
a    certain  caufe,    (2)    Clodius,     accompanied    with  a 
croud  of  diflblute   and  defperate  ruffians,  and  ftanding 
up  in  an  eminent   place  above  the   reft,    afked   theie 
queftions  ;  "  Who  is  the  licentious  General  ?   Whatman 
"  is  that,  who  feeks  for  a  man  ?  Who  is  it  that  fcratches 
"  his  head  with  one  finger  ?"  His  attendants,  like  a  cho- 
rus on  the  ftage,  at  the  fignal  of  making  his  gown,  an- 
fwered  each  queftion,  roaring  out  aloud  Pompey.    This 
indeed  was  no  fmall  affliction  to  Pompey,    a  man  unac- 
cuftomed   to  reproach  and  infult,   and  altogether   un- 
experienced in  combats  of  this  kind.     But  he  was  ftili 
more   grieved,    when  he  came  to  underftand  that  the 
fenate  were  pleafcd  to  fee  him  treated  with  fuch  con- 
tempt, and  looked  upon   it  as  a  juft   punifhment   for 
his   treachery  to  Cicero,    but   when  from   words  they 
came  to  blows  in  the  Forum,  and  feveral  were  wounded 

on 

as  appears    by  Dion's    account,    who  was   taken   with  a  fv/ord. 
lib.  xxxix.  that  is,  two  years  af-    He  does   not  here   keep  exactly 
ter  what  Plutarch  is  going  to  re-     to  the  order  of  time, 
late  concerning  Clodius's  fcrvant, 

(3)  Dion 
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on  both  fides,    and  when  one  of  Clodius's  (laves  was 
apprehended,    creeping    through    the    croud   towards ' 
Pompey  with  a  fword  in  his  hand ;  Pompey  laying  hold 
of  this  pretence,    and  fearing  befides  Clodius's  info- 
lence  and  reproaches,  never  would  go  to  any  publick 
aflemblies,    during  all  the  time  he  was  tribune,    but 
kept  clofe  at  home,   and  patted  his  time  in  confulting 
with  his  friends'  by  what  means  he   might  beft  allay 
the  difpleafure  of  the  fenate   and  nobles  againft  him. 
Culleo  advifed   him  to  divorce  Julia,  and  to  exchange 
Caefars  friendfhip    for  that  of  the  fenate ;    but  this  he 
would   not  hearken   to.      Others  advifed  him  to  call 
home  Cicero  from  banifhment,  a  man  who  was  always 
the  great  adverfary  of  Clodius,    and   a  great  favourite 
of  the    fenate ;    to    this    he    confented  •,    and   having 
brought  Cicero's  brother  into  the  Forum,  attended  with 
a    flrong  party,     to   petition    for    his  return,    after  a 
warm    dtfpute,    wherein    feveral    were   wounded  and 
fomefiain,  he  overcame  Clodius.    Cicero  being  reftored 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,    immediately  reconciled  the 
fenate  to  Pompey  ;    and  withal,    by  effectually  recom- 
mending the  law  for  the  importation  of  corn,  did  again, 
in  a  manner,  make  Pompey  fovereign  of  all  the  Roman 
empire  by  fea  and  land.     For  by  that  law  he  had  the 
command  of  all  the  ports  and  markets,  the  fale  of  pro- 
vifions  was  directed  by  him,  and  in  fhort  all  concerns 
both  of  the  merchants  and  hufbandmen  were  under  his 
jurifdidtion.     But  Ciodius  faid,  "  That  the  law  was  not 
*'  made    becaufe   of   the   fcarcity    of  corn,    but   the 
*'  fcarcity  of  corn  was  made,    that   they  might   pals  a 
"  law,  whereby  that  power  of  his,  which  was  now  grown 
"  feeble  and  confumptive,  might  be  revived  again,  and 
"  Pompey  reinftated  in  a  new  empire."     Others  looked 
tipon  it  as  a  contrivance  of  Spinther  the  Conful,  whofe 
defign  it  was  to  occupy  Pompey  in  a  greater  employ- 
ment,   that  he  himfelf  might  be  fent  to  the  afliftance 
of  King  Ptolemy.     However  Canidius  the  tribune  pro- 
pofed  a  law  to  fend  Pompey  without  an  army,  and  at- 
tended only  with  two  lictors,  as  an  arbitrator  betwixt 

the 
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the  King  and  his  fubjedts  of  Alexandria.  This  law 
did  not  feem  unacceptable  to  Pompey ;  but  the  fenate 
rejected  it,  upon  a  pretence  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  hazard  his  perfon.  However,  there  were  found 
feveral  writings  fcattered  about  the  Forum  and  fenate- 
houfe,  intimating  how  grateful  it  would  be  to  Pto- 
lemy to  have  Pompey  appointed  for  his  General  inflead 
ofSpinther.  Timagenes  adds,  that  Ptolemy  left  Egypt, 
and  came  to  Rome,  not  out  of  neceflity,  but  purely  up- 
on the  perfuafion  of  Theophanes,  who  defigned  to  give 
Pompey  an  occafion  of  enriching  himfeif  and  of  obtain- 
ing a  new  command.  But  though  the  villainous  cha- 
racter of  Theophanes  might  render  this  (lory  probable, 
yet  the  noble  difpofition  of  Pompey  is  a  much  ftrongcr 
argument  againft  it;  for  he  was  incapable  of  fuch 
mean  difmgenuous  artifices,  even  in  favour  of  his  am- 
bition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  corn  being  commit- 
ted to  Pompey,  he  fent  abroad  his  factors  and  agent^s 
into  all  quarters,  and  he  himfeif  failing  into  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Africa,  collected  great  quantities.  As 
he  was  j uft  ready  to  embark  in  order  to  return  home, 
there  arofe  a  great  ftorm  Ib  that  his  pilots  were  un- 
willing to  fet  fail.  But  Pompey  himfeif  going  firft 
aboard,  commanded  the  mariners  to  weigh  anchor, 
crying  out,  "  It  is  neceflary  for  me  to  go,  but  it  is  not 
"  neceffary  for  me  to  live."  This  ardour  and  refolwtion 
was  feconded  by  fortune,  fo  that  he  made  a  profper- 
ous  voyage,  and  ftored  all  the  markets  in  Rome  with 
corn,  and  covered  the  fea  with  fhips.  Such  was  the 
quantity  of  provifions  imported,  that  there  was  a  fuf- 
ficient  fupply,  not  only  for  the  city  of  Rome,  but 
for  foreigners  too;  and  plenty  difperied  itfelf,  like  a 
copious  fountain  through  many  ftreams,  into  all  parts 
of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time  Caefar  was  growing  great  by  his 

conquefts  in  Gaul;  and  when  he  learned  to  be  furtheft 

diftant  from  Rome,  and  to  be  entirely  occupied  in  the 

affairs  of  Belgia,    Suevia,    and  Britain,   then  was  he 

VOL.  IV.  M  working 
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working  craftily  and  fccretly  in  the  midft  of  the  peo- 
ple,   and  undermining  Pompey  in    his   chief  defigns. 
For  his  principal  defign  was  not  to  fubdue  the  barba- 
-rians,  but  by  his  combats  with  them  to  harden  and 
invigorate  his  foldiers  (as  a  body  is  flrengthened  by 
hunting  and    the  like  exercifes)    that  they   might  be 
formidable    and    invincible    when    Employed    againft 
others.      The  gold   and   filver,    and    the  reft  of  the 
treafures  and  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  from  fuch  a< 
vafl  number  of  enemies  he  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen   his   intereft  there,,    deftributing    them    in 
prefents  to  the  /Ediles,    Praetors,    and  Confuls,   toge- 
ther with  their  wives,  whereby  he  purchafed  a  mul- 
titude of  friends ;  fo   that  when  he  returned  over  the 
Alps,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  city  of 
Luca,    not  only  an  infinite  number  of  the   common 
people  both  men  and  women  eagerly  flocked  to  him, 
but  likewife  two  hundred  fenators,  among  whom  were 
Pompey  and  CraiTus ;  and  there  were  to  be  feen  at  once 
before  Casfar's  gates  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Fafces  of  proconfuls  and  praetors.      As  for    the  reft, 
he  fent  them  all  away   with  rich  prefents  and  great 
expectations ;  but  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Craflus  and  Pompey,  that  they  mould  ftand  candidates 
for  the  Confulfhip  next  year ;    that  he  mould   fend  a 
great  number  of  foldiers  to  give  their    votes   at  the 
election ;    that  as   foon   as    they    were   elecled,    they  ^ 
mould  ufe   their  intereft  to   have  the   government  of 
iome  provinces  and  armies  ailigned  to  themfelves,  and 
that  he  fhould  have  his  prefent  command  confirmed  to 
him  for  five  years  more.     But  afterwards,    when  thefe 
defigns  came    to  be  discovered  and  pubiickly  talked 
of,  they  gave  great  offence  to  the  chief  men  of  Rome ; 
and   therefore  Marcellinus  once  in  a  full  aflembly  of 

th^ 

( i)  Dion  makes  him  return  an  "  any  fliare  in  the  raagiftracy ; 
anfwer,  which  feems  more,  a-  "  but  it  is  on  purpofe  to  refiraiu 
greeable  to  his  character.  "  ft  Is  "  thedifhoneft  and  feditious,  that 
"  not,"  faid  he,  "  for  thefakeof  "  I  now  demand  the  Confulihip/' 
«>  the  honeft  citizeas  that  I  defire  (4)  Whenever  the  people  were 

aflemb.'ed 
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the  people  demanded  of  them  both,  "  Whether  they  de- 
"  figned  to  fue  for  the  Confulftiip  or  no  ?"  And  being  ur- 
ged by  the  people  for  their  anfwer,  Pompey  Ipake  fiiit, 
and  told  them,  "  Perhaps  he  would  fue  for  it,  perhaps 
*'  he  would  not  (3).  But  Craffus  anfwer&l  more  mi  idly, 
"  that  he  mould  do  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  moft 
"  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth."  Marcellinus 
then  addreiTed  himfelf  again  to  Pompey  and  fpoke  with 
great  feverity  ;  upon  which  he  replied,  "  that  Marcelli- 
"  nus  was  the  moft  ungrateful  of  men,  fince  by  his 
"  means  of  a  mute  he  was  made  an  orator,  and  though 
"  ftarving  before,  was  now  glutted  even  to  a  vomit." 

Though  others  now  declined  fuing  for  the  ConfuJ- 
fhip,  yet  Cato  perfuaded  and  encouraged  Lucius  Domi- 
tius  not  to  defift ;  "  For,"  laid  he,  "the  conteft  now  is 
"  not  for  obtaining  the  Confulfhip,  but  for  fecuring  our 
"  liberty  againfl  tyrants  and  ufurpers."  Therefore 
Pompey's  party  fearing  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Cato, 
left,  as  he  had  fuch  an  afcendant  in  the  fenate,  he 
mould  likewifc  pervert  and  draw  after  him  all  the  fober 
part  of  the  commonalty,  refolved  to  prevent  Domitius's 
entrance  into  the  Forum.  For  this  purpofe  they  fent  in 
a  band  of  armed  men,  who  flew  the  torch-bearer  of 
Domitius,  as  he  was  leading  the  way  before  him,  and 
put  all  the  reft  of  his  company  to  flight ;  Cato  retired 
laft  of  all,  having  received  a  wound  in  his  right  arm 
in  defence  of  Domitius.  Having  by  thefe  practices 
feized  upon  the  Confulihip,  they  ufed  as  little  mode- 
ration in  the  exercife  of  their  power,  as  they  had 
fhown  in  the  obtaining  it.  For  in  the  firft  place, 
when  the  people  were  chufing  Cato  Praetor,  and  juft 
ready  to  give  their  votes,  Pomp^y  broke  up  the  ailem- 
bly,  pretending  that  he  faw  an  inaufpicious  flight  of 
birds  (4);  after  which  having  corrupted  the  tribes, 

they 

afiembled  in  order  to  poll,  if  mediately.  So  that  the  raagi- 
ihe  Conful,  or  fonie  other  magi-  itrate  never  wanted  a  pretext 
ttrate,  declared  he  obierved  lome  to  ftop  any  thing  from  palling 
inaufpiciou3  birds  in  the  hea-  which  was  not  agreeable  to  his 
vens,  ;he  afletably  broke  up  im-  intereft,  or  humour.  To  pre- 
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they  declared  Antias  and  Vatinius  Praetors.  Then  in 
purfuance  of  their  agreement  with  Caefar,  a  decree  was 
propofed  by  Trebonius  the  tribune,  and  ratified  by  the 
people,  for  continuing  Caefar  in  his  command  for  five 
years  more  ^  to  Crafliis  Syria  and  the  Parthian  war  were 
afligned ;  and  to  Pompey  himfelf  all  Africa,  together 
with  both  the  Spains,  and  four  legions  of  foldiers,  two 
of  which  he  lent  to  Caefar  upon  his  requeft,  for  the 
wars  in  Gaul. 

Crafliis  upon  the  expiration  of  his  Confulfhip  depart- 
ed immediately  into  his  province ;  but  Pompey  fpent 
fome  time  in  Rome,  upon  the  opening  or  dedication  of 
his  theatre,  where  he  exhibited  to  the  people  entertain- 
ments of  mufick,  gymnaftick  exercifes,  and  combats 
with  wild  beafts,  wherein  five  hundred  lions  were  flain ; 
but  that  fpedtacle  which  rai fed  the  greateft  aftonifhment 
and  terror  was  the  combat  with  elephants,  which  con- 
cluded the  whole  (5). 

Thefe  magnificent  entertainments  procured  him 
great  love  and  efleem  from  the  people ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  caufed  as  much  difcontent  by  commit- 
ting the  care  of  his  provinces  and  legions  to  fuch  of  his 
lieutenants  as  were  mod  in  his  favour,  whilft  he  fpent 
his  time  in  Italy,  going  about  continually  from  one 
Villa  to  another  with  his  wife,  either  becaufe  he  was 
extremely  fond  of  her,  or  becaufe  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  her  on  account  of  her  fondnefs  for  him.  It 
is  certain,  that  Julia's  love  for  her  hufband  was  very 
much  celebrated ;  not  that  Pompey  was  then  in  the 
flower  of  his  age ;  but  her  affedion  for  him  was  ow- 
ing to  the  afili ranee  me  had  of  his  conftancy,  and  to 
the  charms  of  his  converlation,  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  natural  gravity,  was  agreeable  and  chearful, 
and  extremely  engaging  with  the  women,  unlefs  we 

will 

vent  which  abufe,  Clodius  had  (5^  Dion  fays  that  there  were 
made  a  law,  "  That  no  ma°ubate  eighteen  elephants  that  fought, 
"  ftould  obferve  tokens  in  the  and  that  fome  of  them  being 
*'  heavens  whilft  the  people  were  wounded  feeoied  to  ciy  out  for 
"  aflembled .  quarter,  and  to  complain  to  the 

Romans 
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-will  rejeft  the  teflimony  of  Flora  the  courtezan.  A 
tumult  once  happening  in  the  publick  aflembly  at  an 
election  of  .flidiles,  and  fevreral  pcrfons  about  Pompey 
being  (lain,  he,  finding  himfelt  covered  with  blood, 
changed  his  clothes.  The  fervants  who  carried  home 
his  clothes  ran  thither  in  great  hurry  and  confufion  ; 
and  Julia  (who  was  then  with  child)  feeing  his  gown 
all  rtained  with  blood,  immediately  fainted  away, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  recovered  •  however, 
through  the  terror'  and  agitation  of  her  mind,  (he  fell 
in  labour  and  mifcarried.  Wherefore  -even  thofe 
who  chiefly  cenfured  Pompey  for  his  friendfhip  to  Cae- 
far,  could  not  reprove  him  for  his  afre&ion  to  his 
wife.  Afterwards  me  was  pregnant  again,  and  was 
brought  to-bed  of  a  daughter,  but  died  in  childbed ; 
neither  did  the  infant  outlive  her  mother  many  days. 
Pompey  had  prepared  all  things  for  the  interment  of 
her  corpfe  at  his  feat  near  Alba  ;  but  the  people  feized 
upon  it  by  force,  and  buried  it  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
more  out  of  concern  for  her  than  regard  either  to  Pom- 
pey or  Caefar  •,  and  yet  of  the  two,  they  feemed  to  mow 
more  refpeft  to  Casfar  though  abfent,  than  to  Pompey 
though  prefent. 

As  foon  as  the  death  of  Julia  had  diflblved  that  al- 
liance which  hitherto  had  been  a  difguife  rather  than 
reftraint  to  the  ambition  of  theje  men,  tumults  began 
to  rife  in  the  city,  and  all  the  public  tranfadtions 
and  fpeeches  feemed  to  manifeft  a  fpirit  of  difcord  and 
fedition.  Befides,  not  long  after,  intelligence  was 
brought  from  Parthia  of  the  death  of  Crafliis  ;  where- 
by another  great  obftacle  to  a  civil  war  was  removed  ; 
for  the  fear  of  him  preferved  them  both  from  coming 
to  extremities  againft  each  other  j  but  when  fortune 
had  taken  away  this  champion,  who,  if  either  of 

them 

Romans  of  the  injuftice  that  had  of  them  took  an  oath  they  fliould 
been  done  them.  For  as  they  not  be  injured;  the  Romans  there- 
were  putting  them  on  Clipboard  fore  being  moved  with  compalli- 
in  Africa,  they  who  had  the  care  on  faved  them. 

M  3  (6)  Plu- 
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them  had  foiled  his  antagonift,  was  able  to  cope  with 
the  victor,  you  might  then  fay  with  the  comedian, 

Preparing  for  theftrife  each  nvreftkrftands, 
His  body  rubs  'with  oil,  with  duft  his  hands. 

So  inconfiderable  a  thing  is  fortune  in  refpect  of  the  hur- 
man  mind,  and  fo  infufficient  to  fatisfy  its  boundlefs  de- 
fires,  that  an  empire  of  that  vaft  extent  could  not  con- 
tent the  ambition  of  two  men.  Though  they  knew 
and  had  read.  (6)  that  when  the  empire  of  the  uni- 
verfe  was  divided  by  lot  among  three  Gods,  each  God 
fat  down  contented  with  his  own  mare,  yet  they  thought 
the  whole  Roman  empire  not  fufficient  for  them,  though 
they  were  but  two. 

Pompey  in  an  oration  tp  the  people,  told  them 
plainly,  "  that  he  ever  came  into  office  before  he  ex- 
"  peeled  he  mould,  and  that  he  always  left  it  fooner 
a  than  they  expected  he  would  •"  and  indeed,  the  dif- 
banding  of  his  armies  was  a  proof  of  this.  Yet  when 
he  perceived  that  Caefar  would  not  fo  willingly  difcharge 
his  forces,  he  then  endeavoured  to  flrengthen  himfelf 
againft  him  by  offices  and  commands  in  the  city  •,  and 
this  he  did  without  attempting  any  other  innovation ; 
nor  would  he  have  it  thought  that  he  had  any  diftruft 
or  fear  of  Caefor,  but  rather  that  he  neglected  and  de- 
fpifed  him.  But  when  he  perceived  that  the  offices 
were  not  diftributed  as  he  would  have  them,  the  citi- 
zens having  been  corrupted  by  money,  he  thought  it 
more  expedient  for  his  purpofe  to  have  the  city  left 
in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  Upon  this  it  was  generally 
faid  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  chufing  a  Dictator, 
Lucilius  the  tribune  firfl  ventured  to  propofe  it  in  pub- 
lick,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  make  choice  of  Pom- 
pey for  that  dignity  ;  but  being  feverely  reprimanded 
by  Cato  for  it,  he  had  like  to  have  been  turned  out 

of 

(6)  Plutarch  alludes  here  to  a     "  Aflign'd  by  lot  our  triple  rule 
paflage  in  the  fifteenth  book  of        "  we  know; 
the  Iliad,  where  Neptune  fays  to     "  Infernal  Pluto  fways  the  (hades 
Iris,  "  below; 

O'er 
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of  his  office.  This  made  many  of  Pompey's  friends 
fland  up  in  his  behalf,  and  declare  that  he  neither  afked 
nor  vvifned  tor  the  Dic'tatoriliip.  Upon  this  Cato  highly 
applauded  Pompey,  and  recommended  it  earntftly  to 
him  to  take  care  that  all  things  fhould  be  conducted  in 
a  regular  and  legal  manner ;  and  as  he  could  not  for 
fhame  refufe  to  comply  with  fuch  a  requefl,  Domitius 
and  Meflala  were  elected  Confute. 

Afterwards,  when  the  city  fell  again  into  the  fame  a- 
narchy  andconfufion,  and  many  perfons  talked  of  chu- 
fmg  a  Dictator  even  with  greater  boldnefe  than  before, 
Cato,  fearing  left  he  fhould  be  forced  to  it  at  laft,  de- 
termined to  divert  Pompey  from  aiming  at  tlrat  abfolute 
and  uncontroulable  power  by   giving  him  an  office  of 
more  legal  authority  :  nay  even  Bibulus,  who  was  Pom- 
pey's enemy,  firft  propofed  in  the  fenate,  that  Pompey 
fliould  be  created  Conful  alone;  alledging,  "  That  by 
"  this  means  either  the  commonwealth  would  be  freed 
"  from  its  prefent  confufion,  or  that  its  bondage  fhould 
"  be  leflened  by  ferving  the  \vorthiefl."  This  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  ftrange  motion,  confidering  the  man  from 
whom  it  came-,   and  therefore  when  Cato  flood  up, 
every  body  expected  that  he  would  have  oppofed  it, 
and  liftened   in   profound  filence;    but  he  told  them 
plainly,  lt  That  for  his  own  part  he  fhould  never  have 
"  been  the  author  of  that  advice  lumfelf,  but  fince  it 
"  was  propounded  by  another,  his  opinion  was  that  i-t 
"  mould  be  followed  "  adding,  "  Thntany  form  ofgo- 
''  vernment  was  better  than  none  at  all ;  and  that  in  a 
"  time  fo  full  of  diflradion,  he  thought  no  man  fitter  to 
"  govern  than  Pompey."     Thiscounlel  \vas  unanimouf- 
ly  approved  of,  and  a  decree  was  patted,  that  Pompey 
mould  be  made  fole  Conful,  and  that  if  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  have  a  collegia,  he  might  chufe  whom  he 
pleafed,  provided  it  were  not  till  after  two  months  were 
expired. 

Thus 

"  O'er  the  wide  clouds,  and  o'er     "  My  court  beneath  the   hoary 
"  the  ftarry  plain,  *'  waves  I  keep, 

"  Etherial  Jove  extends  his  high     "  And  hulh  the  roarings  of  the 
w  domain.  "  facred  deep.  Pcpe. 

M  4  (7)  This 
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Thus  was  Pompey  created  and  declared  fole  Conful  by 
Sulpitius,  who  was  Interrex  during  this  vacancy.     Up- 
on this  he  addrefled  himfelf  with  great  kindnefs  and  re- 
fpect  to  Cato,  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done 
him,  and  defiring  his  affiftance  and  advice  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government.     To  this  Cato  replied, 
"  That  Pompey  had  no  reafon  to  thank  him,  fmce  all 
"  that  he  had  faid,  was  in  favour  of  the  commonwealth, 
"  not  of  Pompey ;  that  he  would  be  always  ready  to 
"  give  him  his  advice  in  private  if  he  defired  it,  but  that 
"  he  would  be  fure  to  fpeak  in  public  what  he  thought 
"  was  for  the  interefl  of  the  commonwealth/'     Such 
was  Cato  throughout  his  whole  conduct. 

Pompey  upon  his  return  into  the  city  married  Cor- 
nelia the  daughter  of  (7)  Metellus  Scipio.     She  was  not 
a  virgin,  but  the  widow  of  Publius  the  fon  of  Craflus, 
to  whom  fhe   had   been  married   when   very   young, 
and    who  died  in   the  Parthian  expedition.     She  had 
many   charms  befide  her  youth  and  beauty ;   for  fhe 
was  well   fkilled  in  polite  literature,    in  mufick   and 
geometry,  and  read  with  profit  the  precepts  of  philo- 
fophy.     But  that  which  crowned  all  the  reft  wias  the 
modefty  and  humility  of  her  behaviour,  free  from  that 
pride  and   petulance    which    is  frequently    found    in 
young  women  who  are  pofTefled  of  fuch  qualifications. 
Her  father   alfo  was  very  confiderable,    both  on  ac- 
count of  his  family  and  his  perfonal  virtues.     How- 
ever,   this  unequal  match  was  not  pleafing  to  fome 
people;  for  Cornelia's  age  was  more  fuitable  to  that 
of  Pompey's  fon  than  to  his  own.      Befide  this,   the 
vvifer  fort   thought  the  concerns  of  the  city  quite  ne- 
glected, while  he  (to  whom  alone  they  had  commit- 
ted themfelves,  and  from  whom  alone,  as  from  their 
phyfician,  they  expected  the  cure  of  their  prefent  dif- 
orders)  was  crowned  with  garlands,  and  revelling  in 

his 

(?)  This  Scipio   was  the  fon     Metellus  Scipio. 
of  Scipio  furnamed   Nafica,  but         (8)  jThis    was   T.  Munatius 
being  adopted    into    the    family     Plancus  Burfa,  who  was  accufed 
pf  the  Metelli,     he    was   called    by    Cicero,    and    condemned  in 

fpite 
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his  nuptial  feafts,  not  confidering  that  this  Confulfliip 
was  a  publick  calamity,  and  that  it  would  never  have 
been  given  him  fo  contrary   to  law,  had  his  country 
been  m  a  flourifhing  ftate.     At  firft  he  took   cogni- 
zance of  thofe  who  obtained  offices  by  gifts  and  bribery, 
and  enacted    laws    for   regulating  their  trials  ;  and  in 
every  other  part  of  his  office  he  behaved  with  great 
dignity  and  integrity ;  fo  that  he  reflored  fecurity,  or- 
der and  tranquillity  to  their  courts  of  judicature,  him- 
felf  attending  there  with  a  band  of  foldiers.     But  when 
his  father-in-law  Scipio  was  accufed,  he  fent  for  the 
three  hundred  and  fixty  judges  to  his  houfe,  and  en- 
treated them  to  be  favourable  to  him  -,  and  his  accu- 
fer,  feeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of  the  Forum  to  his 
houfe  by  the  judges  themfelves,  defifted  from  the  profe- 
cution.     Pompey  was  very  much  cenfured  on  this  ac- 
count ;  and  ftill  more  in  the  cafe  of  Plancus  ;  for  where- 
as he  himfelf  had  made  a  law  to  forbid  any  man  in  the 
courfe  of  his  pleading  from  launching  out  in  praife  of 
the  accufed,  yet  he  came  into  court  when  an  accufa- 
tion  was  brought  againft  (8)  Plancus,  and  fpoke  open- 
ly in   commendation  of  him.     Cato  (who  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  judges)  flopping  his  ears  with  his  hands, 
told  him,  "  He  could  not  in  honour  hear  a  commendation 
"  which  was  contrary  to  law."     Upon   this  Cato  was 
fet  afide  from   being  a  judge,  before   fentence  was  gi- 
ven ;  notwithflanding   which,  Plancus   was  condemned 
by  the  unanimous   vote  of  the  reft  of  the  judges,  to 
Pompey's  great  confufion  and  difhonour.     Shortly  af- 
ter Hypfeus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  when  a  pro- 
fecution   was    commenced   againft    him,    waited     for 
Pompey's  return  from  his  bath   to  fuppcr,   and  falling 
down   at  his    feet,  implored   his    favour ;  but  he   dif- 
dainfully    parted  by,   faying,    "  That  his    importuni- 
"  ties  ferved  for  nothing  but  to  fpoil  his  fupper."    This 

partiality 

fpiteof  Pompey's  prote&ion,  and  caufe  that  he  could  not  forbear 
the  great  commendations  he  gave  teftifying  the  joy  it  gave  him, 
him  in  court.  Cicero  was  fo  in  a  letter  to  Marius.  Epift.  z. 
pleafcd  v/ith  his  fuccefs  in  that  lib  7. 

(9)  There 
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partiality  in  Pompey  was  highly  condemned  ;  however 
he  managed  all  other  things  .in  a  regular  and  unexcep-- 
tionable  -manner,  and  chofe  his  rather-in-law  to  be 
his  collegue  in  the  Confulfliip  for  the  lail  five  months. 
His  provinces  were  continued  to  him  for  four  years 
ionger,  with  a  comrniffion  to  take  a  thoufand  talents 
yearly  out*  of  the  treafury  for  the  payment  of  his 
arrriy. 

This  gave  occafion   to  fume  of  Caefar's  friends  to  de- 
mand that  fome  confideration  ihould   be  had   of  him 
too,  who  had  done  fuch  fignal   fervices    in    war,  and 
fought  fo   many  battles  for    the  fervice  of   the  com- 
monwealth,   alledging,  that  he   deferved   to  obtain   a 
iecottd  ConfuHliip,  or  to  have  his  government   in    the 
province  where  he  had  fought,  continued,  that  he  might 
command  alone  and  enjoy  in  peace  what  he  had  acquir- 
ed by'  war,  and  that  no  fuccefibr  might  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  and  raife  his  fame    upon  the  glory  of 
Caefar's  Actions.     As  this   affair  occafioned  fome  de- 
bate, Pompey  took  upon  him,  as  it  v/eie  out  of  kind- 
iiefs  to  Caefar,  to  allay  the  indignation  which  that  de- 
mand had  raifed  in  the  people,  and  accordingly  told  them 
that  he  had  received   a  letter  from  Caefar,  wherein  he 
tiefired  to  have  a  fucceflbr,  and  to  be  difcharged  from 
the  war,  but  faid  that  it  was  reafonable  that  he  mould 
have  leave  to  (land   for  the  Confulfhip  though  in  his  ab- 
fence(9).     But  Cato  oppofed  this,  laying,  "  That  if  he 
"  expected  any  favour  from   the  citizens,  he  ought  to 
"  leave  his  army,  and  come   in    a  private  capacity  to 
"  fue  for  it."    Pornpey  made  no  reply  ;  and  as  he  feem-  . 
.ed  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  he  gave  a  greater  fufpicion  of  his 
real  difpofition  towards  Casfar,   efpecially  when   under 
pretence  of  the  Parthian  war  he  fent  for  his  two  legions 
which  he  had  lent  him-,  however  Caefar,  though  he  well 
knew  for  what  defign  he  wanted  them,  fent  them  home 
very  liberally  rewarded. 

Some 

(a)  There  was  a  law  by  which  Pompey  added  this  ciaufe  to  it, 
perfons  abfent  were  forbid  to  "  except  fuch  as  were  altowed 
put  up  for  the  Conful/hip.  But  "  \>y  name  ;  by  which  the  law  was 

rendered. 
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Some  time  after  this  Pompey  recovered  of  a  danger- 
ous fit  of  ficknefs  which  feized  him  at  Naples  ;  and  the 
whole  city,  upon  the  perfuafion  of  Praxagoras,  offered 
facrifices  to  the  Gods  for  his  recovery.  The  neigh- 
bouring towns  followed  their  example,  and  by  de- 
grees all  Italy  did  the  fame ;  fo  that  there  was  not  a 
city  either  great  or  fmall,  that  did  not  feaft  and  re- 
joice for  many  days  together.  And  the  number  of 
thofe  that  came  from  all  parts  to  meet  him  was  fo 
great,  that  no  place  was  able  to  contain  them ;  but 
the  villages,  fea-port  towns,  and  highways  were  all 
full  of  people  feafting  and  facrificing  to  the  Gods. 
Many  went  to  meet  him  with  garlands  on  their  heads, 
and  tapers  in  their  hands,  cafting  flowers  upon  him  as 
he  went  along;  fo  that  his  journey  with  fiich  an  at- 
tendance afforded  a  mofl  magnificent  fpectacle.  It 
is  thought  however,  that  this  very  thing  was  not  one 
of  the  leafl  caufes  of  the  civil  war  ;  for  the  extravagant 
rejoicings  of  the  peole  on  this  occafion  fo  inflamed  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  Pompey's  foimer  fuccefles  had 
kindled  in  him,  that  throwing  afide  that  caution  which 
had  hitherto  given  fiich  fafety  and  {lability  to  his 
good  fortune,  he  gave  way  to  a  prefumptuous  confi- 
dence, and  entertained  a  contempt  of  Caefar,  as  though 
he  could  overcome  him  without  arms,  and  without 
any  laborious  effort,  and  pull  him  down  much  more 
eafily  than  he  had  raifed  him.  Befides,  Appius,  who 
•was  jufl  returned  from  Gaul  with  the  legions  Pom- 
pey had  lent  to  Caefar,  very  much  difparaged  his  ac- 
tions there,  and  raifed  many  fcandalous  reports  of  Cas- 
far,  telling  Pompey,  "  That  he  was  unacquainted  with 
"  his  ownflrength  and  reputation,  if  he  made  ufe  of  any 
"  other  forces  againft  Caefar  than  the  very  legio  is  he  fhould 
*4  bring  with  him  ;  for  fuch  was  the  foldiers  hatred  toCae- 
"  far,  and  love  to  Pompey,  that  they  would  all  come  over 
"  to  him  upon  his  firfl  appearance."  By  thefe  flatteries 

Pompey 

rendered  intirely  infignificant.  For  head  of  armies,  would  never 
they  who  had  the  power  in  fail  of  gaining  fuch  a  permifii- 
fheir  hands,  and  were  at  the  on. 

(0  We 
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Pompey  was  ftrangely  elated  ;  and  his  confidence  ren- 
dered him  fo  negligent,  that  he  laughed  at  thofe  who 
feemed  to  fear  a  war.  And  when  Tome  were  faying,  that 
if  Caefar  fhould  turn  his  forces  againft  the  city  they  could 
not  fee  what  power  was  able  to  refift  him,  he  fmiled, 
and  with  great  unconcern  bid  them  take  no  care  of  that, 
for,  faid  he,  "  Whenever  I  {lamp  upon  the  ground  in 
"  any  part  of  Italy,  there  will  rife  up  forces  enough 
"  in  an  inflant  both  horfe  and  foot." 

Caefar  on  the  other  fide  was  more  vigorous  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  was  now  not  far  diflant  from  Italy,  and 
was  continually  fending  fome  of  his  foldiers  into  the 
city  to  attend  at  ail  elections :  befide  this,  he  corrupted 
feveral  of  the  magiflrates  with  money,  and  brought 
them  over  to  his  party.  Among  thefe  Paulus  the  Con- 
ful  was  gained  by  a  bribe  of  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
and  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  a  difcharge  of 
all  his  debts,  which  were  Lmmenfely  great,  and  Mark  An- 
thony, who  out  of  friendfhip  to  Curio  was  bound  with 
him  for  the  payrftent  It  is  faid,  that  a  centurion  of  Cae- 
far's  waiting  at  the  fenate-houfe,  and  hearing  that  the  fe- 
nate  refufed  to  give  him  a  longer  term  to  continue 
in  his  government,  clapt  his  hand  upon  his  fword, 
and  faid,  •'  But  this  (hall  give  it."  And  indeed  all 
his  practices  and  preparations  were  in  order  to  this 
end  :  though  Curio's  demands  and  requefts  in  favour 
of  Caefar  feemed  much  more  moderate  and  plaufible ; 
for  he  only  defired  one  of  thefe  two  things,  either 
that  Pompey  mould  difband  his  army,  or  that  Caefar 
fhould  be  allowed  to  keep  his  on  foot  "  For,  faid 
"  he,  if  both  of  them  are  unarmed,  and  reduced  to  a 
"  private  flate,  they  will  come  to  an  agreement  on  rea- 
"  fonable  terms  ;  or  if  they  are  both  in  equal  autho- 
"  rity,  they  will  be  a  balance  to  each  other,  and  fit 
"  down  contented  with  their  lot :  but  he  that  weakens 
"  one,  does  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthen  the  other,  and  fo 

"  doubles 

(i)  We  are  aflured  of  the  was  for  Pompcy's  laying  down 
contrary  by  Dion,  who  tells  us  his  arms,  and  that  there  were 
that  there  was  not  one  who  but  two  pcrfons  who  voted  for 

Cxfar ; 
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"  doubles  that  power  which  he  flood  in  fear  of  before." 
Marcellus  the  Conful  only  replied  to  this,    "  that  Cselar 
"  was  a  robber,  and  fhould  be  proclaimed  .an  enemy  to 
"  the  ftate  if  he  did  not  difband  his  army."     Hov/ever 
Curio  with  the  afliftance  of  Anthony  and  Pifo  obtained 
that  the  matter  in  debate  mould  be  decided  by  the  votes 
of  the   fenate.     Accordingly   thofe   being  ordered    to 
withdraw  who  were  of  opinion,  "  That  Caeiar  only  mould 
"  lay  down  his  army  and  Pompey  command,"    the  ma- 
jority withdrew.     But  when  it  was  ordered  again  for 
thofe  to  withdraw  whofe  vote  was,  "  That  both  fhould 
41  lay  down  their   arms  and  neither   command,"    there 
were  but  twenty- two  for  Pompey,  all  the  reft  remaining 
on  Curio's  fide  (i).      Whereupon  he,  tranfported  with 
joy,    and  proud  of  his  conqueft,    ran  out  among   the 
people,  who  received  him  with  great  applaufe,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  crowning  him  with  garlands  and  flowers. 
Pompey  was  not  then  prefent  in  the  fenate,    it  being 
unlawful  for  the  General  of  an  army  to  come  into  the 
city:   but  Marcellus  rifmg  up,   faid,    "  That  he  would 
"  not  fit  there  hearing  fpeeches,  when  he  few  that  ten  Ie- 
"  gions  had  already  pafled  the  Alps  in  their  march  toward 
"  the  city,  but  that  he  would  fend  a  man  of  equal  autho- 
"  rity  againft  them  in  defence  of  their  country."     Upou 
this  the  city  went  into  mourning  as  in  a  publick  cala- 
mity, and  Marcellus  (accompanied  by  the  lenate)  went 
through  the  city  towards  Pompey,  and  when  he  came  up 
to  him,  fpoke  thus  ;  "Pompey,  I  command  thee  to  appear 
**  in  defence  of  thy  country  with  thofe  forces  thouhafta;: 
"  prefent  in  rcadinefs,  and  to  raife  more  with  all  fpeed." 
Lentulus,  one  of  the   Confuls  eled  for  the  year  follow- 
ing, fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe.     But  Anthony,  much 
againft  the  will  of  the  fenate,    in  a  publick  aflembly 
read   a    letter    of  Caefar's   containing   iome   propofais 
which  were  extremely  well  adapted  to    gain  the    fa- 
vour  of  the   multitude  i     for   he  dsfired,     that    both 

Pompey 

Csefar  one  of    thefe  was    called     was  Curio,  he  who  brought  the 
Marcus  Cxcilius,    and  the  other     letters  from  Csefar. 

(a;  I  uciui 
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Pompey  and  he  quitting  their  governments,  and  dif- 
mifling  their  armies,  fhould  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  and  give  an  account  of  their  actions 
before  them  ;  fo  that  when  Pompey  began  to  make  his 
levies,  and  mufter  up  his  new  raifed  foldiers,  he 
found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expectations:  ibme 
few  indeed  came  in,  but  thofe  very  unwillingly; 
others  would  not  anfwer  to  their  names,  and  the  ge- 
nerality cried  out  for  peace.  Lentulus,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  now  entered  upon  his  Confulfhip,  would 
not  affemble  the  fenate  ;  for  Cicero,  who  was  lately 
returned  from  Cilicia,  laboured  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation, propofing,  that  Csefar  fhould  leave  his 
province  of  Gaul  and  difband  his  army,  referving  two 
legions  only,  together  with  the  government  of  Illyri- 
cum,  and  be  nominated  for  a  fecond  Confulfhip.  As 
Pompey  difliked  this  motion,  Caefars  friends  were  con- 
tented that  he  fliould  retain  one  legion  only;  but 
Lentulus  oppofed  this,  and  Cato  cried  out,  "  That  Pom- 
"  pey  was  much  to  blame  for  being  thus  impofed  upon  ;" 
fo  that  the  reconciliation  did  not  take  effect. 

In  the  mean  time  news  was  brought  that  Caefar  had 
taken  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Italy,  and  was  march- 
ing directly  towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces :  but 
this  latter  circumftance  was  falfe,  for  he  had  no  more 
with  him  at  that  time  than  three  hundred  horfe  and 
five  thoufand  foot,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  body 
of  his  army,  which  lay  beyond  the  Alps,  chufing  ra- 
ther to  furprize  his  enemies  while  they  were  in  con- 
fufion  and  did  not  expect  him,  than  by  waiting  for 
the  reft  of  his  army  to  give  them  time  to  make  pre- 
parations for  war.  For  when  he  was  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his 
province,  he  there  made  a  halt,  and  for  fome  time 
flood  filent.  pondering  in  his  mind  the  greatnefs  of 
this  daring  enterprize.  At  length  (like  men  who 
fhutting  their  eyes  caft  themfelves  headlong  from  a 

precipice 
(2)  Lucius  Volcatius  Tulluj, 
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precipice  into  fome  vaft  yawning  gulf;  throwing  a 
veil  over  every  thought  of  danger,  he  cried  out  aloud 
in  the  Greek  language  to  thofe  about  htm,  "Let  the  die 
"  be  thrown,"  and  immediately  pad  the  river  with  his 
army.  No  (boner  was  the  news  arrived,  but  there 
was  a  tumult  and  condensation  in  the  city,  fuch  as 
never  was  known  in  Rome  before.  AH  the  fenate  and 
the  magiftrates  ran  immediately  to  Pompey  •,  and  when 
Tullus  (2)  afi<ed  him  what  forces  he  had  in  readinefs 
for  their  defence,  he  feemed  to  paufe  a  little,  and  an- 
fwered  with  fome  hefitation.  "  That  he  had  thqfe  two 
"  legions  ready  that  Caefar  fent  back,  and  for  his  new 
"  raifed  forces,  he  believed  they  would  Oiortly  make  tip 
"  a  body  of  thirty  thoufand  men  j"  but  Tullus  replied 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  Pompey,  thou  haft  deceived  us  !" 
and  immediately  gave  his  advice  to  difpatch  ambafiadors 
to  Caefar.  Favonius,  (who  was  not  otherwife  a  bad  man, 
but  affecting  to  imitate  Cato's  freedom  of  fpeech,  in- 
dulged hi  mielf  in  a  petulant  and  abufive  manner  of 
talking)  bid  "  Pompey  (lamp  upon  the  ground,  and  call 
"  forth  the  forces  he  had  promifed."  But  Pompey  very 
patiently  bore  this  unfeafonable  raillery ;  and  when  Cato 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning concerning  Caefar,  he  made  this  anfwer  only  "That 
"  Cato  indeed  had  fpokemore  like  a  prophet,  but  he  had 
"  acled  more  like  a  friend."  Cato  then  advifed  them  to 
chufe  Pompey  General  with  abfolute  power,  faying, 
**  That  thofe  who  are  the  authors  of  great  evils,  know 
"  beft  how  to  cure  them."  He  therefore  went  immedi- 
ately into  Sicily,  the  province  that  was  allotted  him  ;  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  fenators  likewife  departed  every  one 
to  his  refpective  government. 

Thus  almoft  all  Italy  being  in  arms,  it  feemed  very- 
doubtful  what  was  beft  to  be  done !  for  they  that 
were  without,  came  from  all  parts  flocking  into  the 
city  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  feeing  the  confu- 
fion  and  diforder  fo  great  there,  went  out  and  forfook 
it  as  faft  :  they  that  were  willing  to  obey  were  found 
too  weak,  and  the  di (obedient  were  toy  ftrong  to  be 

governed 
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governed  by  the  magiftrates.  For  it  was  impoflible 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people  ;  nor  would  they  fufFer 
Pompey  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  every  man  pref- 
fmg  Kim  to  aft  according  to  his  particular  fancy, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  doubt,  fear,  or  grief;  fo 
that  even  in  the  fame  day  he  took  contrary  refoluti- 
ons.  Befides  it  was  altogether  as  impoflible  to  have 
any  good  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  for  what  one 
man  reported  was  contradided  by  another,  and  they 
both  were  offended  with  Pompey  if  he  did  not  believe 
them. 

Pompey  at  length  having  proclaimed  by  an  edi& 
that  the  (late  was  in  danger,  commanded  all  the  fe- 
nate  to  follow  him,  declaring,  "  That  whofoever  (laid 
"  behind  mould  be  judged  a  confederate  of  Caefar  •"  and 
about  the  duik  of  the  evening  he  left  the  city.  The 
Confuls  alfo  followed  after  in  a  hurry,  without  offering 
any  facrifice  to  the  Gods,  as  was  ufual  before  a  war. 
In  the  midit  of  all  thefe  calamities,  Pompey  could  not 
but  think  himfelf  extremely  fortunate  in  the  univerfal 
love  and  good-will  of  the  people ;  for  though  many 
condemned  the  war,  yet  no  man  hated  the  General ; 
fo  that  there  were  more  to  be  found  of  thofe  who 
went  out  of  Rome  becaufe  they  could  not  forfake  Pom- 
pey, than  of  thofe  who  left  it  for  the  fake  of  li- 
berty. 

A  few  days  after  this  Caefar  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  treating  all  that  were  left 
behind  with  great  humanity,  which  ferved  to  allay 
their  fears  and  apprehenfions.  But  when  Metellus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  oppofed  his  taking  any  of  the 
money  out  of  the  publick  treafury,  Casfar  threatened 
to  kill  him,  adding  an  expreflion  flill  more  terrible  than 
his  threats,  "  That  it  was  eafier  for  him  to  do  it  than 
"  fay  it."  By  this  means  removing  Metellus,  and  fup- 
plying  himfelf  with  as  much  money  as  he  wanted,  he 

fet 

(3)  Plutarch  takes  no  notice  of  Brundufium,  which  held  out 
of  what  paflcd  during  the  fiege  nine  days  j  and  yet  it  dcferved 

to 
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fet  forwards  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  endeavouring  with 
all  fpeed  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  before  his  army, 
that  was  in  Spain,  could  join  with  him. 

But  Pompey  arriving  at  Brundufium,  and  having 
provided  a  fleet  of  mips  there,  ordered  the  two 
Confuls  to  embark  immediately,  together  with  thirty 
cohorts,  and  fent  them  before  him  to  Dyrrachium.  He 
fent  likewife  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  and  Cnaeushisfon 
into  Syria,  to  provide  a  fleet  there.  In  the  mean  time 
(3)  having  barred  up  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  placed 
his  lighted  armed  foldiers  as  guards  upon  the  walls  ;  and 
giving  exprefs  orders  that  the  citizens  fhould  keep  with- 
in doors,  he  dug  trenches  (in  which  he  fixed  a  great 
number  of  fharp  flakes)  throughout  all  the  flreets  of 
the  city,  except  only  thofe  two  which  lead  down  to  the 
haven. 

Having  in  three  days  time  put  all  the  reft  of  his  army 
on  board  without  Any  interruption,  he  fuddenly  gave 
the  fignal  to  thofe  who  guarded  the  walls,  who  nimbly 
repairing  to  the  mips,  immediately  embarked  and  fct 
fail.  Caefar,  when  he  perceived  the  walls  unguarded, 
imagining  that  the' enemy  was  fled,  made  ha  fie  after 
them,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  purfuit  had  like  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  flakes  in  the  trenches  ;  but  the  Brundu- 
iians  discovering  the  danger  to  him,  and  fhowing  him 
the  way,  he  fetched  a  compafs  round  the  city,  and 
made  towards  the  haven,  where  he  found  all  the  fleet 
under  fail,  excepting  only  two  veflels  that  had  but  a 
few  foldiers  aboard. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  departure  of  Pompey 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  bed  of  his  flratagemsj 
but  Caefar  himfelf  could  not  but  wonder  that  he  who 
was  in  pofleflion  of  a  flrong  city,  who  expected  his 
forces  from  Spain,  and  was  mafler  of  the  fea  befides, 
mould  abandon  Italy.  Cicero  likewife  blamed  him, 
for  imitating  the  conduct  of  Themiflocles,  rather  than 

that 

to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  by  Csefar   in  tie  firft  book  of  the  civil 
wars. 
VOL.  IV.  N  (4)  Ep. 
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that  of  Pericles  (4),  whereas  the  (late  of  his  affairs  more 
refembled  the  circumftances  of  the  latter,  than  thofe  of 
the  former.  However  Caefar  Ihowed  plainly  by  his  ac- 
tions, that  he  greatly  feared  what  length  of  time  might 
produce,  for  when  he  had  taken  prifoner  Numerius  (5) 
a  friend  of  Pompey,  he  lent  him  to  Brundufium,  with 
offers  of  peace  and  reconciliation  upon  equal  terms  j 
but  Numerius  failed  away  with  Pompey.  And  now 
Casfar  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  Italy  in  fixty 
days,  without  bloodfhed,  was  defirous  to  purfue  Pom- 
pey immediately  -y  but  being  deftitute  of  Ihipping,  he 
was  forced  to  divert  his  courfe,  and  march  into  Spain, 
defigning  to  join  the  forces  Pompey  had  there -to  his 
own. 

In  the  mean  time  Pompey  had  raifed  a  great  army 
both  by  fea  and  land.  As  for  his  navy,  it  was  alto- 
gether invincible,  for  there  were  five  hundred  fhips 
of  war,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  light  vef- 
fels.  As  for  his  land  forces,  the  cavalry  confifled  of 
feven  thouiand  horfe,  (6)  the  flower  of  Rome  and 
Italy,  being  all  men  of  confiderable  family  and  for- 
tune, and  of  great  courage ;  but  the  infantry  was  a 
mixture  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldiers,  and  there- 
fore he  exercifed  them  daily  while  he  remained  at 
Beroea,  where  he  himfelf  was  not  idle,  but  performed 
all  his  exercifes  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  This  raifed  the  fpirits  ©f  his  foldiers  ex- 
tremely, for  it  was  no  imall  encouragement  to  them 
to  iee  Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years, 
fometimes  exercifing  in  his  armour  on  foot,  and 
ibmetimes  when  mounted  on  horfeback  drawing  out 

his 

(4)  Ep.  ad  Att.  L  vij.  Ep.  xl.  "  ans,  two  hundred  Macedonians, 

($)    Caifar    calls    him   Cneius  "  five  hundred   Gauls,    or  Ger- 

Magius.  "  mans,  eight  hundred  men  raifed 

(o)  But  Csfar   fays  that   this  "  out  of  his  own  eftates,  or  out 

choice  body  of  horfe  was  almort  "  of  his  retinue,"  and   fo  of  the 

entirely  compofed   of    (hangers,  reft,   whom  he  particularly  men- 

"  There  were,"    fays   he,    "fix  tions,  and  tells  us  to  what  coun- 

"  hundred  Galatians,  five  hundred  tries  they  belonged. 

"  Cuppadocians,  as  many  Thraci-  (/)    It  feenied    very   ftrange, 

fajs 
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his  fword  with  cafe  in  full  career,  and  fheathing  it  again 
aseafily;  and  in  darting  the  javelin,  he  fliowcd  not  only 
his  (kill  and  dexterity  in  hitting  the  mark,  but  his 
flrength  and  activity  in  throwing  it  fo  far,  that  few  of 
the  youngefl  went  beyond  him. 

Several  kings  and  princes  of  other  nations  came 
.  thither  to  him ;  but  the  Roman  magiftrates  were  fo 
numerous,  that  they  made  up  a  complete  fenate. 
(7)  Labienus  forfook  his  old  benefactor  Caefar,  (whom 
he.  had  ferved  throughout  all  his  wars  in  Gaul)  and 
came  over  to  Pompey ;  and  Brutus  the  fon  of  that 
Brutus  who  was  put  to  death  in  Galatia,  a  man  of 
great  ipirit,  and  who  to  that  day  had  never  fo  much 
as  faluted  or  fpoke  to  Pompey,  (looking  upon  him  as 
the  murderer  of  his  father)  came  then  and  fubmitted 
himfelf  to  him  as  the  defender  of  their  liberty.  Ci- 
cero likewife,  though  he  had  wrote  and  advifed  other- 
wife,  yet  was  afhamed  not  to  be  accounted  in  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
for  the  fafety  of  their  country.  And  laft  of  all  there 
came  to  him  in  Macedonia,  Tidius  Sextius,  a  man  ex- 
tremely old,  and  lame  of  one  leg;  others  indeed 
laughed  at  the  fpe&acle,  but  Pompey,  as  foon  as  he 
faw  him,  rote  and  ran  to  meet  him,  efleeming  it  no 
fmall  teftimony  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  that  men  of 
:fuch  age  and  infirmities  mould  rather  chufe  to  be  with 
him  in  danger,  than  in  fafety  at  home.  Afterwards, 
the  fenate  being  affembled,  it  was  decreed  upon 
Cato's  motion,  "  That  no  Roman  citizen  fhould  be  put  to 
"  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  they  lliould  not  lack  or 
"  plunder  any  city  that  was  fubjcd  to  the  Roman  empire. 

By 

fays  Dion,   that  Labienus  could     "  fo  far,   as  to  afTume  a  carriage 


quit  the  intereftof  Cjcfar,  who  had 
loaden  him  with  honours,  and 
made  him  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  forces  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Alps,  whilft  he  was  at  Rome. 
But  he  gives  this  reafon  for  it. 
"  Labienus, pampered  with  wealth 
*'  and  preferments,  forgot  himfelf 


very  unbecoming  a  perfon  in 
his  circumrtances;  fo  that  when 
Caefar  perceived  he  was  for  put- 
ting himfelr  upon  an  equal  foot 
with  him,  he  grew  cool  towards 
him,  and  treated  him  with  fome 
referve,  which  Labienus  refent- 
ing  went  over  to  Pompey. 
N  2  (8)  Pom- 
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By  this  Pompey's  party  grew  into  (till  greater  reputati- 
on, fo  that  they  who  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
war,  either  becaufe  they  dwelt  afar  off,  or  were  incapa- 
ble by  reafon  of  their  infirmities,  were  yet  in  their  opi- 
nions of  his  fide,  and  did  in  all  their  difcourfes  fight 
for  hirrt,  efleeming  his  caufe  to  be  jufl,  and  looking 
upon  thofe  as  enemies  both  to  Gods  and  men,  who 
\vifhed  not  victory  to  Pornpey. 

Caefar  however  fhowed  no  lefs  moderation  and  hu- 
manity in  his  fuccefs;  for  when  he  had  defeated 
Pompey's  forces  in  Spain-,  he  left  the  commanders  at 
their  liberty,  and  took  the  common  foldiers  into  his 
own  pay.  Then  repafling  the  Alps,  and  marching 
through  Italy,  he  came  to  Brundufium  about  the  winter 
iblftice,  and  crofting  the  fea  there,  landed  near  Oricum, 
from  whence  he  difpatched  Vibullius  Rufus,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Pompey,  whom  he  had  taken  in  Spain, 
and  brought  from  thence  with  him.  He  had  orders 
to  repair  to  Pompey,  and  propofe  a  conference,  where- 
in they  mould  both  agree  to  difband  their  armies  in 
three  days,  to  renew  their  former  friendfhip  with  fo- 
lemn  oaths,  and  return  together  into  Italy.  (8)  Pom- 
pey again  looked  upon  this  as  fome  new  ftratagem  ^ 
and  therefore  marching  down  in  all  hafle  towards  the 
fea-coaft,  he  pofleifed  himfelf  of  all  the  forts  and 
places  of  flrength  fit  to  encamp  in,  and  fecure  his 
land  forces,  as  likewife  of  all  the  ports  and  commo- 
dious ftations  for  mips,  fo  that  whatever  wind  blewr 
it  was  neceflarily  favourable  to  him,  bringing  in  either 
provifion,  men,  or  money.  But  Csefar  on  the  contra- 
ry was  fo  diflrefled  both  by  fea  and.  land,  that  he 
was  forced  to  delire  a  battle,  daily  provoking  the 
enemy,  and  aifailing  them  in  their  very  forts.  In 
thefe  light  ikirmifhes  he  for  the  moft  part  had  the 
advantage ;  but  once  he  was  in  danger  of  b -ing  to- 
tally defeated  and  lofmg  his  whole  arrny  ;  for  Pornpey 

having 

(8)  Pompey  was  then  in  Can-  out  of  Macedonia  to  put  his 
davia,  as  he  was  marching  troops  into  winter  quarters  at 

Dvr- 
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having  fought  with  great  refolution,  put  his  men  to 
flight,  and  killed  two  thoufand  upon  the  place ;  but  ei- 
ther he  was  not  able,  or  he  was  afraid  to  force  his  way 
together  with  them  into  their  camp.  Upon  which  Cae- 
far  faid  to  his  friends,  "  That  that  day  would  havegiv- 
"  en  an  abfolute  conquefl  to  the  enemy,  if  they  had  had 
"  a  man' at  their  head  who  knew  how  to  conquer."  Pom- 
pey's  foldiers  were  fo  encouraged  by  this  victory,  that 
they  were  earneftly  defirous  to  come  to  a  decifive  engage- 
ment. But  Pompey'himfelf,  though  he  wrote  t6  foreign 
kings,  princes,  and  ftates,  as  if  he  were  already  con- 
queror, yet  was  afraid  to  hazard  the  fiiccefs  oi  a  battle, 
chufing  rather  by  delays,  and  war;;;  of  provifions,  to  tire 
out  thofe  who  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  but  had  always,  \\hen  they  fought  in  a  body,  been 
accuftomed  to  victory.  Belides,  the  infirmities  of  their 
age  now  made  them  quickly  weary  of  thofe  other  hard- 
fhips  of  war,  fuch  as  long  marches,  frequent  decamp- 
ments, making  of  trenches,  and  building  of  fortificati- 
ons; Co  that  they  were  eager  to  venture  a  battle  with 
all  fpeed. 

Pompey  had  hitherto  by  his  perfuafions  pretty  well 
quieted  his  foldiers ;  but  after  this  laft  engagement, 
when  Caefar  for  want  of  provifions  was  forced  to  raife 
his  camp,  and  had  pafled  through  Athamania  into 
Theflaly,  it  was  impoilible  to  curb  their  fpirits  any 
longer.  For  all  crying  out  with  one  voice,  Caefar  is 
fled,  fome  were  for  purfuing  him,  others  for  returning 
into  Italy ;  and  fome  fent  their  friends  and  fervants 
before-hand  into  Rome,  to  hire  houfes  near  the  Forum, 
that  they  might  be  in  readinefs  to  fue  for  offices  in  the 
government.  Several  went  of  their  own  accord  to  Cor- 
nelia, who  had  been  privately  fent  to  Lefbos  by  Pompey, 
and  congratulated  her  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  war. 
A  council  of  war  being  called,  Afranius  was  of  opinion, 
"  That  Italy  fhould  firft  be  regained,  as  that  was  the 

"  great 

Dyrrachium,  and  Apollonia. 

N  3  (9)  Ocfar 
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"  great  prize  for  which'  they  fought;  befides,'  they  who" " 
"  were  in  pofieflion  of  that,  would  quickly  be  matters  of 
"  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  Spain,  and  Gaul ;  but  what 
"  was  of  the  greateft  moment,  their  native  country  lay 
61  near,  itretching  out  her  hands  for  help-  and  certainly 
"  it  could  not  be  confident  withPompey's  honour  to  leave 
"  her  thus  expofed  to  "every  kind  of  indignity,  and  in 
"  bondage  to  the  flavcs  and  flatterers  of  a  tyrant.  But 
"  Pompey  himfelf,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  neither 
"  honourable  to  fly  a  fecond  time  before  Caefar,  and  be 
"  purfued,  when  fortune  had  given  him  the  advantage  of 
"  a  purfuit ;  nor  indeed  lawful  to  forfake  Scipio  his  fa- 
"  thsr  in  law,  and  many  others  of  confular  dignity  dif- 
"  perfed  throughout  Greece  and  Theffaly,  who  muft  ne- 
"  ceiTarily  fall  into  Cjefar's  hands,  together  with  all  their 
"  wealth  and  forces.  And  as  to  his  care  for  the  city  of 
"  Rome,"  that,  hefaid,  "  would  mod  eminently  appear, 
*'  by  fighting  in  her  behalf  at  a  diftance,  whereby  me 
''  being  every  way  infenfibl'e  of  thofe  calamities  that  attend 
u  a  war,  might  in  peace  expect  the  return  of  the  conqueror. 
This  being  determined,  Pompey  marched  forwards 
in  purfuit  of  Caefar,'  firmly  reiblved  not  to  give  him 
battle,  but  rather  to  befiege  and  diftrefs  him,  by 
following  him  clofe,  ftraightening his  quarters,  and  cut- 
ting off  his  fupplies.  For  befide  other  reafons  that 
made  him  form  this  refolution,  he  heard  of  a  combi- 
nation among  the  Roman  knights,  who  defigned  as 
foon  as  Caefar  was  overthrown,  to  humble  him  too  ; 
and  therefore  fome  report  it  was  on  this  account  that 
Pompey  never  employed  Cato  in  any  matter  of  confe- 
quence  during  the  whole  war  ^  and  now  when  he  pur- 
fued Caefar,  he  left  him  to  guard  his  baggage  on  the 
coaft,  fearing  left,  after  Caefar  was  fubdued,  he  like- 
wife  fhould  ibon  be  forced  by  Cato  to  lay  down  his  au- 
thority.- 

Whilft 

(9)  C*far  has  put  this  folly  of  they  were  to  have,  and  the  priefts 
Pompey's  officers  in  a  very  good  offices.  Some  named  the  per- 
Jight,  lib.  3.  They  wrangled  fons  who  were  to  fucceed  an- 
arid  difputed  about  the  rewards  nuajly  in  the  Confullhip  for  the 

enfuing 
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Whilft  he  was  thus  flowly  attending  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  loudly  accufed  of  defigning  not 
fa  much  to  circumvent  Csefar  as  his  country  and  the 
fenate,  that  he  might  always  continue  in  authority, 
and  keep  thpfe  for  his  guards  and  fervants,  who 
themfelves.  were  worthy  to  govern  the.  world. ,  Be- 
fides,  Domitius  -/Enobarbus,  by  continually  calling  him 
Agamemnon,  and  King  of  Kings,  rendered  him  very 
odious.  Nor  was  Favonius's  raillery  lefs.  offenfive  than 
the  unfeafonable  liberty  of  fpeech  taken  by  other?, 
when  in  drollery  he  cried  out,  "  My  friends,  you  muft 
"  not  expect  to  gather  any  figs  in  Tufculum  this  year. 
Apd  Lucius  Afranius,  who  had  lain  under  an  imputa- 
tion of  treachery  for  betraying  the  army  in  Spain, 
when  he.  .perceived  that  Pompey  indudriouily  declined 
an  engagement,  laid,  "  That  he  could  not  but  admire 
"  why  they  who  were  fo  ready  to  accufc  him,  did  not 
"  go  themfelves  and. fight  that,  merchant,  as  they  called 
«  him." 

By  thele  and  many  other  fuch  fpceches,  Pompey, 
whole  fenfe  of  honour  was  fo  tender  that  he  could 
not,  endure  reproach,  and  whofe  refpcct  for  his  friends 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  refill  their  importunity,  was 
induced,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  to  follow 
their  vain  hopes  and.  defires ;  a  conduct  inexeufable 
in  the  pilot  of  a  (hip,  but.  how  much  more  in  the  fo- 
vereign  commander  of  fuch  an  army,  and  ib  many 
nations!  But  he,  though  he  had  often  commended 
thole  phyficians  who  did  not  comply  with  the  humour- 
ous appetites  of  their  patients,  yet  could  not  himfelf 
deny  the  requeft  of  the  difeafed  part  of  his  army,,  ra- 
than  ufe  any  feverity  in  the  cure.  And  indeed 
who  would  not  judge  it  .infanity  in  thqfe  men,  who 
went  up  and  down  the  camp,  filing  already  for  the 
offices  of  conful  and  Praetor  ?  (9)  Nay  Spinther,  Do- 
mi  tins, 

enfuing    years  ;     others    put  In  whether  regard  fhould  be  had  to 

for  the  forfeited  edates  of  thole  I  .  Hiriius,    whom  Pompey  had 

who   followed  Czfar.       And    it  fent  againll  the  Parthians,    and 

xvas  wannly  debated  in  council,  whether    he    might    be    chofen 

N  4  Pixtor 
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mitius,  and  Scipio,  made  friends,  raifed  fa&ions,  and 
even  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  \vho  mould  fuc- 
ceed  Caefar  in  the  dignity  of  his  High-priefthood,  as 
if  they  were  to  engage  only  with  Tigranes  King  of 
Armenia,  or  fome  petty  Nabathasan  King,  not  with 
that  Qefar  and  his  army  that  had  ftormed  a  thoufand 
towns,  and  fubdued  more  than  three  hundred  feveral 
nations,  that  had  obtained  the  victory  in  innumerable 
engagements  with  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  that  had 
taken  a  million  of  men  prifoners,  and  flain  as  many 
upon  the  fpot  in  pitched  battles. 

ut  as  foon  as  they  came  to  the  fields  of  Pharfafia, 
they  grew  very  tumultuous,  fo  that  they  forced  him 
by  their  importunities  to  call  a  council  of  war,  where 
Labienius  General  of  the  horfe  flood  up,  and  fir  ft  fb- 
lemnly  fwore,  "  That  he  would  not  return  out  of  the 
"  battle  till  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight  •  "  and  all 
the  reft  took  the  fame  oath.  That  night  Pompey  dreamed 
"  that  as  he  went  into  the  theatre,  the  people  received 
"  him  with  great  applaufe,  and  that  he  adorned  the  tern 
"  pie  of  Venus  the  Victorious  with  many  fpoils."  This 
vifion  partly  encouraged,  and  partly  difheartened  him ; 
for  he  feared  left  he  fhould  contribute  to  raife  the  glory 
and  reputation  of  Caefar  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Venus. 
Befides,  a  panick  fear  ran  through  the  camp,  with  fuch 
a  noife  that  it  awaked  him  out  of  his  fleep.  And 
about  the  morning's  watch  there  appeared  over  Caefar's 

camp, 

Prxtor    in     his    abfence.       His         (i)     Cajfar    finding    that     he 

friends  and  relations  urged  Pom-  could  by  no  means  bring  Pompey 

pey's  promife  in  his   behalf,  and  to    an   engagement,     thought   it 

infifted    that    he   who  relied   on  moft    advantageous    to    remove, 

the  General's  honour   fhould  not  and  always  be  upon  the  march  ; 

be  deceived.      Domitius,  Lentu-  for    he  hoped    that   by    his   fre- 

Jus,    and    Scipio,    difputcd   with  quent     decampments    he    might 

great  vehemence,  each  putting  in  eafier  provide   for  the  fubfiftarice 

his  claim  to  Caefar's    priefthood.  of  his  army,    harrafs  that  of  the 

Lentulus  founded  his  pretenfions  enemy,    ar.J   perhaps  meet  with 

upon  the  refpect  due   to  his  age,  a     favourable      opportunity     of 

Domitius   upon   his  intereit  and  fighting.     This  resolution   being 

authority   at  Rome,    and    Scipio  taken,    he    gave   the  figna!    for 

upon  his  alliance  with  Pcmpey.  decamping. 

(z)  This 
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camp  where  every  thing  was  perfectly  flill  a  great 
light,  and  from  thence  a  ftream  of  fire  like  a  flaming 
torch  (hot  forth  and  darted  down  upon  the  camp  of 
Pompey ;  Caefar  himfelf  fays  that  lie  faw  it  as  he  was 
walking  his  rounds. 

(i)  While  Caefar  was  preparing  to  raife  his  camp 
early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  march  to  Scotufa, 
and  the  foldiers  were  bufy  in  pulling  down  their  tents, 
and  fending  away  their  cattle  and  fervants  before  the  rn 
with  all  their  b  ;  0-ge,  fome  ilouts  came  in  v/ho 
brought  word,  that  they  faw  arms  carried  to  and  fro 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  heard  a  noife  and  tumult 
as  of  men  preparing  for  battle.  Not  long  after  other 
fcouts  came  in  with  further  intelligence,  that  the  firfl 
ranks  v ere  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Caefar 
therefore,  when  He  had  told  them,  ''That  the  wifh'd-for 
"  day  was  now  come,  wherein  they  fhoul  I  fight  with  men, 
4<  not  with  want  and  hunger,"  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  red  mantle  to  be  hung  up  before  his  tent  j  for  that 
was  ufually  the  fign  of  battle  among  the  Romans.  As 
foon  as  the  foldiers  law  it,  they  left  their  tents,  and 
with  great  fhouts  of  joy  ran  to  their  arms.  The  offi- 
cers likewife  on  their  parts  drawing  up  their  men  in 
order  of  battle,  every  one  fell  into  his  proper  rank 
without  any  trouble  or  noife,  as  quietly  and  orderly 
as  if  they  had  been  a  chorus  upon  the  flage.  (a)  Pom- 
pey himfelf  led  up  the  right  wing  of  his  army  againft 

Anthony, 

(2)  This  order  of  battle,  fuch  out  of  Spain  by  Afranius,  were 
we  find  it  defcribed  here  by  in  the  tight,  which  was  defended 
Plutarch,  is  quite  contrary  to  by  a  river  of  very  difficult  ac- 
that  Cafar  himfelf  gives  of  it  in  cefs  ;  for  this  reafon  Pompey 
lib.  3.  Csfar  upon  his  approach  placed  all  his  cavalry,  (lingers, 
towards  Pompey's  camp,  found  and  archers  in  the  left.  The 
he  had  made  the  following  dif-  whole  amounted  to  forty-five 
pofition  of  his  forces.  Pompey  thoufand  men,  contained  in  a 
was  0:1  the  left  with  the  two  le-  hundred  and  ten  chorts.  Cae- 
gions  Csefir  had  returned  to  him  far's  army  was  drawn  up  in  the 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  following  order.  The  tenth  le- 
Scipio  was  in  the  middle  with  the  gion  was  according  to  cuftoin 
Syrian  legions.  The  Cicilian  le  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and 
gion,  and  the  cohorts  brought  the  ninth  in  the  left ;  but  as  that 

had 
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Anthony,  and  placed  his  father-in-law  Scipio  in  the 
center  overagainft  Lucius  Albinus.  The  left  wing  was 
commanded  by  Lucius  Domitius,  and  fupported  by  a 
great  number  of  horfe;  for.almoft  the  whole  cavalry 
\vas  placed  there  to  diftrefs  Csfar,  and  cut  off1  the 
tenth  legion,  which  was  accounted  the  molt  firm  and 
refolute  in  all  the  army,  and  in  which  Caefar  himfelf 
always  fought  in  peribn.  Caeiar  obferving  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy  to  be  lined  and  guarded  with  fuch 
a  ftrongbody  of  horfe,  and  fearing. the  glitter  of  their 
armour,  fent  for  a  detachment  of  -  fix  cohorts  from 
the  rear,  and  placed  them  behind  -the  tenth  legion, 
commanding  them  not  to  rhr,  left  they  mould  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  enemy,  but  as  fcon  as  the  enemy's 
horfe  had  charged,  to  make  up  with  all  fpeed  to  the 
front  through  the  foremoft  ranks,  and  not  to  throw 
their  javelins  at  a  diflance  (as  is  ufual  wrth  the  braveft 
ioldiers,  that  they -may  come  to  a  clofe  fight  with 
their  fwords  the  fooner)  but  to  ftrike  them  upwards  into 
the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy ;  telling  them,  "That 
"  thofe  fair  young  dancers  would  never  endure  the  fleel 
"  Chining  in  their  eyes,  but  would  fly  tofave  their  handfome 
"faces."  While  Caeiar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey  on 
horfeback  was  viewing  the  order  of  both  armies  ;  and 

when 

had  been  confiJerahiy  weakened  there  could  be  any  contradictory  . 

by  the  actions  at  Dyrrachium,  he  accounts  of  this  battle  of  Phar- 

piaced  the  eighth  legion  fo  near  falia,  which  decided   the    fate  of 

to  it,    as  to  be  able   ta  fupport,  the  univerfe.     It  is  tlill  more  ex- 

and  reinforce   it    upon   occafion.  traordinary  that  the  account  Cx- 

The  refl  of  his  forces  filled    up  far.  has  left  of  it   himfelf  ihouJd 

the    fpace    between     thofe    two  meet  with  .a  contradiction.    Sure- 

vijig?.     Anthony  commanded  on  ly  his   evidence   muft    be  of   the 

the  loft  win;;,.  Syila  on  ths  right,  greateft  authority. 
and  the  tiiain    body     v.as    under 

the  command    of  Domiriuv      As          (3)  "  There  was  juft  as   much 

}or  Cacfar,  he  .pofted  himfelf  on  '  fpace  between  the  two  armies,a5 

the.   right  overagainft    Pompey.  '  wasfufficient  for  both  to  meet  and 

Applan's   accoimt   of  the  difpofi-  '  charge;  but  Pompey  had  ordered 

tion   of"   the    two   armies  differs  '  his  men  to  receive  the  enemy's 

from   both   thcfe.      One    would  '  onfet  without  ftirring  till  Czfar's 

Iiardiy   believe    it    poflible    that  '  army  by  charging  firft  Ihould  be 

"  difordered 
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when  he  faw  how  well  the  enemy  kept  their  ranks,  ex" 
petting  quietly  the  fignal  of  battle,  and  on  the  contrary 
how  impatient  and  unfteady  his  own  men  were,  moving 
up  and  down  in  great  diforder  for  want  of  experience, 
he  was  very  much  afraid  that  their  ranks  would  be 
broken  upon  the  firft  !onfet ;  he  therefore  gave  drift 
orders,  that  the  vanguard  fiiould  make  a  Hand,  and 
keeping  clofe  in  their  ranks  fhould  receive  the  enemy's 
charge.  (3)  But  Caefar  very  much  condemned  this  or- 
der as  not  only  tending  to  weaken  the  vigour  of  the 
foldiers  blows,  which  is  always  greated  in  thofe  who 
give  the  onfet,  but  alfo  damp  the  martial  fire  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  men  themfelves,  whofe  breads  glow  with  a 
kind-of  enthufiaftick  valour  when  heated  by  their  ra- 
pid courfe  in  the  afTault,  and  animated  by  the  chear- 
fui  fhouts  of  their  companions. 

Caetar's  army  confided  of  twenty-two  thoufand  men  j 
and  Pompey's  of  fomewhat  above  twice  that  num- 
ber. When  the  fignal  of  battle  was  given  on  both 
fides,  and  the  trumpets  began  to  found  a  charge,  the 
generality  of  them  attended  each  to  his  particular 
bufmefs'j  only  a  few  of  the  Roman  nobility,  together 
with  fome  Grecians  who  flood  as  fpe&ators  of  the 
battle,  when  they  faw  the  armies  ready  to  join,  could 

not 


'  difordered.  This  he  is  faid  to  have 
'  done  by  the  advice  of  Triarius, 
'  that  the  firft  force  and  impetuo- 
'  firy  of  thofe  troops  might  be 
'  weakened,  and  their  ranks  thin- 
'  ned,  and  that  then  they  who  had 
'  remained  firm  in  their  poftsmight 
;'  attack  them  with  a  better  efteiSl 
:|  when  they  were  thus  broken  and 
"  difperfed.  Be-fidcs,  lie  was  in 
"  hopes  that  their  javelins  would 
"  dolefs  execution  if  they  received 
"  them  in  their  pofts,  than  if  they 
"  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
"  that  Caefar's  foldiers  running - 
"  through  the  whole  fpace  them- 
,  inftead  of  meeting  them 
vl  in  the  midft,  would  come  up  out 


"of  breath  and  wearied.     But   in 

"  my  opinion,  this  was  done  with- 

"  out  any  reafon  :  becaufe  thai  ve- 

"  hemence  and  alacrity  which  i.j 

"  natural  to  every  man,  is  enflam- 

"  ed  by  the  eagernefs  and  fury  of 

'  the  onfet,  and  ought  not  to  be 

'  cheeked  but  rather  encouraged 

'  by  the  General     Our  ancetlors 

'  therefore  wifely   ordained  lhat 

'  trumpets  fiiould  found  on  every 

'  fide,   and  all   the  foldiers  raife 

'  a  fliout,  conceiving   that  thofe 

'  were  the  moft  proper  means   to 

'  animate  their   own   troops  and 

"  flrike  terror  into   the  enemy." 

Csef.  de  Bell.  Civ.  Lib.  iii. 

(4)  This 
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not  but  confider  with  themfelves    to  what  an  extre- 
mity  the  emulation  and   ambition  of  two   men  had 
brought  the  Roman  empire ;  as  nothing  could   more 
clearly  (how  how  blind  and  mad  human  nature  is  when 
hurried  on  by  pafiion,  than    the  fight  of  two  armies, 
both    mar  dialled   by  the   fame   rules,    both  ufing  the 
fame  arms   and    banners,    and    both  confiding  of  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  fame  city,  engaging  to  their 
mutual    deftruclion.     For  if   they  had   been   defirous 
only  to  rule,  they  might  have  enjoyed  in  peace  what 
they   had  conquered   in    war,  the   greateft   and    bed 
part  of  the  world  being  fubjeclt   to  them  both  by  fed 
and  land ;  and   if  their  ambition   ftill  thirfled  for  new 
trophies  and  triumphs,  the  Parthian  and  German  wars 
might  have  yielded  matter  enough   to  fatisfy  the  mod 
covetous  of  honour :  nay,  Scythia  was  yet  unconquer- 
ed,  and  the  Indians  too,  where  their  ambition  might 
be  coloured  over  with  the  fpecious  pretence  of  civi- 
lizing   thofe    barbarous    nations  -y   and  what  Scythian 
horfe,  Parthian    arrows,   or   Indian  riches,    could    be 
able  to  refill  feventy  thoufand   Roman  foldiers  armed 
well,    under  the  command  of   two  .  fuch  Generals  as 
Pompey  and  Caefar,  whofe   names   they  had   heard  of 
before  that  of  the  Romans  ?  So  'wild,   favage,  and  ig^ 
norant    were    many  of  the    nations    which   they  had 
conquered.     But  now  were  they  oppofed  in  battle  one 
againft  the  other,  to  the  deftruclion  of  that  very  glo-    * 
ry   to  which  they  facrificed   their  country ;  for  after 
that  day  they  could  not  both  be  efteemed  invincible, 
as  hitherto  they  had  been.     So  that  the  alliance  con- 
tracted betwixt  them  by  Pompey's  marriage  with  Julia, 
muft  be  confidered  as  having  been  from  the  begin- 
ning an  artful  project  of  two  defigning  men  for  their 
own  intereft,  rather  than  a  pledge  of  a  fmcere  friend- 

fliip. 

As  foon  as  the  plains  of  Pharfalia  were  covered  with 

n,    horfes   and   armour,    and    the   fignal    of  battle 

was   given  on  both  fides,  Caius   Craftinus,  who  com- 

imnded  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,   was 

the 
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the  firft  that  advanced  out  of  Caefar's  army,  to  give 
the  charge,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  a  ibleinn  engage- 
ment that  he  had  made  to  Caefar.  For  Caefar,  as  he 
was  going  out  of  his  tent  in  the  morning,  faw  Crafti- 
nus,  and  calling  to  him,  afked  him,  "  What  his  opinion 
"  was  concerning  the  event  of  that  battle  ?"  To  which 
he,  flretching  out  his  right  hand,  replied  aloud,  "  Thou 
"  malt  obtain  a  fignal  victory,  Caefar  ;  and  I  myfelf  this 
"  day  will  be  the  fubjecl:  of  thy  praife  either  alive  or 
"  dead."  In  purfuance  of  this  promife  he  broke  out  of 
his  rank,  and  being  followed  by  many  more,  charged 
into  the  midft  of  his  enemies.  They  came  prefently  to 
a  clofe  fight  with  their  fwords,  and  made  a  great  (laugh- 
ter ;  but  as  Craftinus  was  ftill  preiling  forward,  and 
breaking  through  the  foremoft  ranks,  a  certain  foldier 
ran  his  fword  into  his  mouth,  fo  that  the  point  of  it 
came  out  behind  at  his  neck.  Craftinus  being  thus 
flain,  the  fight  became  doubtful,  and  continued  equal 
in  that  part  of  the  battle. 

Pompey  had  not  yet  brought  on  the  right  wing,  but 
looking  earneftly  towards  the  left,  waited  to  fee  what 
execution  his  cavalry  would  do  there.  They  had  al- 
ready drawn  out  their  fquadrons  in  form,  defigning 
to  encompafs  Caefar,  and  force  thofe  few  horfe  which 
he  had  placed  in  the  front,  to  fall  back  upon  the  foot. 
But  as  foon  as  Caefar  had  given  the  fignal,  his  horfe 
retreated  back  a  little,  and  made  way  for  thofe  fix 
auxiliary  cohorts  (confiding  of  three  thoufand  men) 
which  had  been  polled  in  the  rear  to  prevent  that 
wing  from  being  encompafled ;  thele  rufhed  out,  and 
fiercely  charged  the  enemy,  ftriking  their  javelins 
upwards,  according  to  their  inftrudtions,  and  aiming 
at  their  faces.  Thefe  young  men,  being  unfkilfut 
in  any  manner  of  fight,  and  leaft  of  all  expecting  or 
underftanding  fuch  a  kind  as  this,  had  not  courage 
enough  to  endure  the  blows  upon  their  faces,  but 
turning  their  backs,  and  covering  their  eyes  with  their 
hands,  were  fhamcfully  put  to  flight.  Casfar's  men 
without  purfuing  them  turned  towards  the  foot,  and 

attacked 
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attacked  them  on  all  parts  of  that  wing  which-. lay 
naked  and  unguarded  by  the  horfe,  fo  that  they  were 
prefently  environed  on  every  fuk;  and  now  being  at- 
tacked in  the  flank  by  thefe,.  and  in  the  front  by  the 
tenth  legion, :  they  were  not  able  -to  ftand  the  charge,  or 
make  any  longer  refinance,  finding  themfelves  encom- 
pafled  by  means  of  that  fcheme  which  they  had  laid  to 
iiirround  the  enemy.  Thefe  being  '•  thus  put  to  flight, 
Pompey  by  the  duft  which  he  faw  flying  in  the  air  con- 
jectured what  was  the  fate  of  his  cavalry.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  at  that  time  -,  but 
he  looked  more  like  a  man  afloniihed  and  di-ftrac\ed, 
than  one  who  fhould  have  called  to  mind  that  he  was 
Pompey  the  -Great.  He  retired  ilowly  towards  his 
camp,  without  fpeaking  a  word  to  any  man,  behaving 
€xadly  according  to  the  defcription  in  thefe  verfes 
of  Homer  (4). 

But  partial  Jove  efpoujing  Hector 's.-part. 

Shot  beav'n-bred  horror  through  tbe  Grecian's  heart ; 

Confus'd,  wtnerv'd  in  Hector',?  fnfafotgKBBtt, 

Amatf  d  be  flood,   with  terrors  not  bis  own. 

O'er  bis  broad  back  bis  momy  Jhield  be  threw, 

And  glaring  rowid  by  tardy  Jieps  withdrew.  •  Pope. 

In  this  condition  he  went  into  his  own  tent,  and 
fat  down,  remaining  in  a  profound  filence,  (5)  until 
fome  of  the  enemies  fell  in  together  with  his  men  that 
were  flying  into  the  camp,  and  then  he.faid,  "  What  ? 
"  into  the  very  camp?"  And  without  fpeaking  one 
word  more,  he  rofe  up,  and  putting  on  a  garment  fuit- 
able  to  his  prefent  fortune,  departed  fecretly. 

By  this  time  the  reft  of  the  army  was  put  to  flight, 
and  there  was  a  great  (laughter  in  the  /camp  among 

the 

(4)   This    paffhge    is    in    the  (q)  For  C« far  as   foon  as  he 

eleventh     book    of    the      Iliad,  had  won  the  battle,  immediately 

where  Homer  fpeaks  of  Ajax's  attacked  the  entrenchments,  that 

flight^  before  Hector.  Pompey  might  not  have  time  to 
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the  fervants,  and  thofe  that  guarded  the  tents ;  but 
of  the  toldiers  themfelves  there  were  not  above  fix  thou- 
fand  llain,  as  it  is  reported  by  Afmius  Pollio,  who  was 
prefent  in  the  action,  and  fought  on  Casfar's  fide  (6). 
When  Csefar's  foldiers  had  taken  the  camp,  they  faw 
clearly  the  folly  and  vanity  of  the  enemy ;  for  all  their 
tents  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  and  flower- 
ed carpets  and  hangings,  their  tables  were  covered  with 
cups,  and  veflels  of  wine  were  fet  out ;  and  fuch 
were  their  foolifh  hopes  and  vain  confidence,  that 
their  whole  preparation  and  furniture  vas  that  of  peo- 
ple going  to  feaft  and  facrifke,  rather  than  of  men 
arming  for  battle. 

When  Pompey  had  got  a  little  way  from  the  camp, 
he  quitted  his  horfe.  He  had  but  a  imall  retinue  with 
him ;  and  finding  that  he  was  not  purfued,  he  walk- 
ed on  foftly  afoot,  taken  up  altogether  with  fuch 
thoughts  as  probably  might  poflefs  a  man  that  for  the 
fpace  of  thirty  four  years  together  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  conqueft  and  victory,  and  then  in  his  out 
age,  for  the  fir  ft  time  experienced  the  misfortune  of  a 
defeat,  beginning  to  know  the  calamities  of  war  in 
Daughter  and  flight.  And*  it  was  no  fmall  affliction 
to  confider,  that  he  had  loft  in  one  hour  all'  that 
glory  and  power,  which  he  had  been  acquiring  in  io 
many  wars  and  battles;  and  that  he  who  a  little  be- 
fore was  guarded  with  fuch  a  numerous  army  of  horle 
and  foot,  and  with  fo  great  a  fleet,  was  now  flying  in 
(b  mean  a  condition,  and  with  fuch  a  {lender  retinue, 
that  his  very  enemies  who  fought  him  could  not 
know  him. 

When  he  had  pafied  by  the  city  of  LariiTa,  and  came 
into  the  fields  of  Tempev  being  very  thirfty,  he  kneek-'d 
down  and  drank  out  of  the  river ;  then  rifing  up 
again,  he  pafled  through  the  valley  until  he  came -to 

the 

recoiled  himfelf.  Thofe  who  (6)  Czfar  fays  th.it  in  all  there 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp  be-  were  fifteen  thouland  killed,  and 
liaved  very  bravely,  but  were  at  twenty-four  thoufand  taken  pri- 
laft  forced  to  vicld.  foncrs, 

(7)  This 
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the  fea-fide,  and  there  he  betook  himfelf  to  a  poor 
fifherman's  cottage,  where  he  lodged  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  night.  The  next  morning  about  break  of 
clay  he -went  into  a  fmaU  river-boat,  together  with  all  his 
companions  that  were  freemen,  difmiiling  his  fervants, 
and  advifing  them  to  go  boldly  to  Caefar  and  not  be 
afraid.  As  he  was  rowing  up  and  down  near  the 
fhore,  he  faw  a  large  fhip  of  burden  jufl  ready  to  fail ; 
the  mailer  of  which  was  Peticius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who 
though  he  was  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  Pom- 
pey,  yet  kne\?  him  very  well  by  fight.  It  happened 
that  this  Peticius  dreamed  the  night  before  that  he 
faw  Pompey,  not  fuch  as  he  had  often  feen  him,  but 
conveifing  with  him  in  a  mean  and  difconfolate  con- 
dition. He  was  then  telling  his  dream  to  the  paiTen- 
gers,  (as  men  commonly  do  that  are  at  leifure)  when 
on  a  fudden  one  of  the  mariners  told  him  that  he  faw 
a  little  boat  with  oars  putting  off  from  more,  and  that 
fome  of  the  men  there  Ihook  their  garments,  and  held 
out  their  hands,  to  them.  Upon  this  Peticius  {land- 
ing up,  knew  Pompey  immediately,  feeing  him  in  the 
fame  difguife  as  he  appeared  in  his  dream ;  and  ftrik- 
ing  his  head  through  grief,  he  ordered  the  mariners 
to  let  down  the  fhip's  boat,  and  ftretching  out  his 
hand,  called  to  him,  being  already  allured  of  the 
change  of  his  fortune  by  that  of  his  garb :  (b  that 
without  any  entreaty  or  difcourfe,  he  took  him  into 
his  fhip,  together  with  fuch  of  his  company  as  he 
thought  fit,  who  were  the  two  Lentuli  and  Favonius, 
and  then  hoifted  fail.  A  little  after  feeing  Kins;  Dejo- 

CJ  £J 

tarus  making  up  towards  them  from  the  fhore,  they 
Hayed  and  took  him  in  along  with  them.  At  lupper 
time,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  having  made  ready  inch 
provifions  as  he  had  aboard,  Pompey  for  want  of  his 
fervants,  began  to  pull  off  his  fhoes,  which  when  Fa- 
vonius perceived,  he  ran  to  him,  pulled  them  off,  and 
anointed  him  -,  and  he  always  after,  continued  to  wait 

upon 

(-(  This  is  a  paflage  of  Euripides, 

(8)  ' 
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wpon  him,  as  fervants  do  upon  their  matters  even  to 
the  wafhing  of  his  feet,  and  providing  of  his  fupper : 
fo  that  one  there  prefent,  obierving  that  free  and  un- 
affedted  courtefy  in  his  fervices,  cried  out, 

0  with  what  namekfs  grace  the  gerfrous  mind 
Fulfills  whatever  its  'virtue  has  defign'd !  (7) 

Pompey  failing  by  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  eroded  over 
from  thence  to  Mitylene,  with  a  defign  to  take  in  Cor-" 
nelia  and  his  fon.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  port 
in  that  iiland,  he  difpatched  a  meflfenger  into  the  city, 
with  news  very  different  from  Cornelia's  expectation  j 
for  (he,  by  all  the  former  meflages  and  letters  lent  to 
pleafe  her,  had  been  put  in  hopes  that  the  war  was  end- 
ed at  Dyrrachium,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  re- 
maining for  Pompey,  but  the  purfuit  of  Casiar.  The 
melTenger  finding  her  in  the  fame  hopes  dill,  was  not  able 
to  falute  orfpeak  to  her,  but  declaring  the  greatnefs  of 
her  misfortune  by  his  tears  rather  than  by  his  words, 
defired  her  to  make  hafle  if  fhe  would  fee  Pompey,  with 
one  (hip  only,  and  that  not  his  own.  Cornelia  hearing 
this,  threw  herfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  continued  a 
long  time  diftracte.d  and  fpeechlefs.  At  laft  being  with 
difficulty  recovered,  and  cqnfiderihg  that  this  was  no 
time  for  lamentation  and  tears,  me  flarted  up  and  ran 
throng  i  the  city  towards  the  fea-fide,  where  Pcmpey 
met  and  embraced  her  juil  c.s  fhe  was  ready  to  fall  down, 
and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  for  fupport.  "  This,  my 
"  dear  hulband,"  faid  fhe,  "  is  the  effect  of  my  fortune, 
"  not  of  yours,  that  I  fee  you  thus  dejected  and  reduced 
"  to  one  poor  vefTel,  who  before  your  marriage  with  Cor- 
"  nelia  ufed  to  fail  over  thole  leas  with  a  fleet  of  five 
"  hundred  mips.  Why  therefore  fhould  you  come  to  fee 
"  me,  and  why  not  rather  have  left  me  to  my  unhappy 
*'  fate,  who  have  been  the  caufe  of  all  your  misfortunes  ? 
a  How  happy  a  woman  had  I  been,  if  I  had  died  before 
"  I  had  heard  from  Parthia  of  the  death  of  Publius,  to 
"  whom  I  was  wedded  in  my  virginity?  And  how  pru- 
VbL.IV.  O  "dent, 
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"  dent,  if  I  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  as  I  defigned  ? 
"  But  I  was  refer  ved  for  a  greater  mifchief,  even  the  ruin 
"  of  Pompey  the  Great."  Thus  they  fay  Cornelia  fpoke 
to  him  ;  and  this  was  Pompey's  reply  :  "Dear  Corne- 
"  lia,  Thou  haft  hitherto  been  accuftomed  only  to  the 
"  fmiles  of  fortune,  who  perhaps  has  deceived  thee  by 
i(>  having  been  conftant  tome  beyond  her  ufual  cuftom ; 
"  but  it  behoves  us  who  are  mortals,  to  bear  thefe  af- 
"  fii&ions,  and  try  our  fortune  once  again  ;  neither  ought 
"  we  to  defpond,  fmce  it  is  as  poffible  to  retrieve  our 
"  former  happinefs  after  this  diftrefs,  as  it  was  to  fall 
"  from  that  into  this  prefent  calamity."  Upon  this  me 
lent  for  her  goods  and  fervants  out  of  the  city :  the  ci- 
tizens of  Mitylene  came  out  alfo  to  falute  Pompey  and 
invite  him  into  the  town  ;  but  he  refufed,  advifing  them 
to  be  obedient  to  the  conqueror,  and  not  to  fear,  Caefar 
being  a'  man  of  great  humanity  and  clemency.  Then 
turning  to  Cratippus  the  philofopher,  (who  came  among 
the  reft  out  of  the  city  to  vifit  him)  he  began  to  complain 
and  argue  with  him  concerning  providence.  Cratip- 
pus feemed  to  yield  in  fome  degree  to  his  objections, 
and  only  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  better  times, 
being  unwilling  to  offend  him  by  an  unfeafonable  op- 
pofition.  Not  but  that  Cratippus  might  eafily  have 
anfwered  his  arguments,  and  have  demonftrated  that 
by  reafon  of  the  great  diforders  that  abounded 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  it  was  neceflary  that 
the  government  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
iingle  perfon.  And  for  his  fuller  convifton,  he 
might  have  put  this  queftion  to  him ;  "  How  O  Pom- 
"  pey,  and  by  what  token  may  we  be  aflured  that 
"  if  the  victory  had  been  thine  thou  wouldft  have  ufed 
"  thy  fortune  better  than  Caefar  ?"  But  the  difpenfations 
of  providence  we  muft  leave  to  the  Gods. 

Pompey  having  taken  his  wife  and  friends  aboard, 
fet  fail,  not  touching  at  any  port,  but  when  he  was 
neceffitated  to  take  in  provifions,  or  frelh  water.  The 

firfl 

(8)  This    was  Ptolemy,    fur-    lemy  Auletes  who  died  the  year 
named  Diom-fuit,  the  fon  of  Pto*    before    the  battle   of  Pharfalia. 

He 
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firft  place  he  touched  at  was  Attalia,  a  city  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Whilft  be  was  there,  fome  gallies  came  thither 
to  him  out  of  Cilicia,  together  with  a  few  bands  of  fol- 
diers ;  and  almoft  fixty  fenators  were  aflembled  about 
him  again.  When  h'e  heard  that  his  navy  was  fafe 
too,  and  that  Cato  had  rallied  a  confiderable  body  of 
foldiers  after  their  overthrow,  and  patted  with  them 
over  into  Africa,  he  began  to  complain  to  his  friends, 
and  to  blame  himfelf  for  having  been  prevailed  upon 
to  engage  by  land,  without  making  tife  of  thofe  forces 
in  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  flronger,  and  for 
not  keeping  near  enough  to  his  fleet,  that  if  he  had 
failed  by  land,  he  might  flill  have  had  a  power  at 
fea  fufficient  to  make  head  againfl  the  enemy.  And 
indeed  Pompey  during  all  the  war  never  committed  a 
greater  overfight,  nor  did  Csefar  ever  ufe  a  more 
fubtle  ftratagem,  than  in  removing  the  battle  fo  far 
from  their  naval  forces. 

Pompey  being  obliged  to  attempt  fomething  accord- 
ing to  his  prefent  ability,  jent  meiTengers  to  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  cities,  and  himfelf  failed  about  in 
perfon  to  others,  to  collect  money  for  the  equipment 
of  his  fleet.  But  being  fenfible  of  Caefar's  di'igence 
and  activity,  and  afraid  left  by  a  fudden  arrival  he 
might  furprize  him  before  he  had  finished  his  prepara- 
tions, he  began  to  confider  what  place  would  yield 
him  the  fafeft  retreat  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his 
affairs.  A  confultation  being  held,  it  was  generally 
agreed,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  fafety  in  any 
province  belonging  to  the  empire  ;  and  as  to  foreign 
kingdoms,  he  himfelf  was  of  opinion,  that  Parthia 
was  the  fitteft  both  to  receive  and  defend  them  in 
their  prefen-C  diftrefs,  as  well  as  to  aflift  them  with  the 
greateft  force.  Others  of  the  council  were  for  going 
into  Africa,  to  King  Juba  -,  but  Theophanes  the  Lefbian 
thought  it  madnefs  to  leave  Egypt  (which  was  diflant 
but  three  days  fail)  and  to  for  fake  Ptolemy  (8;,  who 

was 

He  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

O  »  (y)  Sec 
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was  now  paft  his  childhood,  and  was  highly  ohliged 
to  him  for  the  friendfhip  \vhich  he  had  fhown  to  his 
father,  only  to  trufl  himfelf  to  the  Parthians,  the  moft 
treacherous  nation  in  the  world.  He  represented  it  as 
very  abfurd  to  fuffer  Arfaces  (by  whom  Craffus  would 
not  be  taken  alive)  to  become  matter  of  his  perfon, 
rather  than  try  the  clemency  of  a  generous  Roman,  and 
one  who  had  been  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  if  he 
would  but  yield  to  be  fecond,  he  might  be  the  firft 
over  all  others.  Befides,  he  thought  it  would  be 
great  cruelty  to  expofe  his  wife  who  was  young,  and 
who  was  of  the  family  of  Scipio,  among  fuch  a  bar- 
barous people,  who  meafure  their  greatnefs  by  their 
power  to  commit  every  kind  of  infolence  and  out- 
rage, and  from  whom,  though  (he  might  not  fuffer  any 
diftionour,  yet  it  would  be  thought  iTie  did,  being  in 
the  hands  of  thoie  who  had  the  power  to  injure  her. 
This  argument  alone,  they  fay,  was  fo  perfuafive,  as 
to  divert  Pompey  from  his  intended  courfe  towards 
the  Euphrates  -r  if  it  were  indeed  Pompey's  opinion, 
and  not  rather  his  fate  that  determined  him  to  take 
the  other  way.  As  foon  therefore  as  it  was  refolved 
upon,  that  he  mould  fly  into  Egypt,  he  fet  fail  from 
Cyprus,  in  a  galley  of  Seleucia>  together  with  Cornelia, 
and  fafely  croiled  the  fea,  the  reit  of  his  company, 
fome  in  galleys  and  others  in  mips  of  burden,  failing 
by.  But  when  he  underftood  that  King  Ptolemy  was 
with  his  army  at  Pelufmm,  making  war  againfl  his 
fifler,  he  fleered  his  courfe  that  way,  and  fent  a  mef- 
fenger  before  to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and 
crave  his  protection.  Ptolemy  himfelf  was  very 
young;  and  therefore  Photinus  who  had  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  government,  called  a  council  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  court,  (thofe  being  the  greateft 
whom  he  pleafed  to  make  fo)  and  commanded  each 
©fthem  to  deliver  hrs  opinion.  But  who  can  with- 
out indignation  confider,  that  the  fate  of  Pompey  the 
Great  mould  be  determined  by  Photinus  an  eunuch, 
Theodotus  of  Chios  a  rhetorican,  who  taught  for  re- 
ward, 
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ward,  and  Achillas  an  Egyptian?  For  of  all  thofe  v/'no 
attended  the  King's  peribn,  or  who  had  a  fhare  in  his 
education,  thefe  three  were  his  chief  counfellors,  and  had 
the  greatefl  influence  over  him.  In  the  mean  time  Pom- 
pey, riding  at  anchor  at  a  diftance  from  fhore,  waited 
the  refult  of  this  council ;  he  who  thought  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  owe  his  (afety  to  Gtfar.  J'hey  were  di- 
vided in  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  were  for  giving 
Pompey  a  kind  and  honourable  reception ;  others 
thought  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  But  Theodotus 
to  (how  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  undertook  to  dc- 
monftrate,  "  that  neither  advice  was  fafe ;  for  if  they 
cc  entertained  him,  they  would  be  fure  to  make  Csefar 
"  their  enemy,  and  Pompey  their  maflcr;  and  if  they 
"  difmifled  him,  they  might  render  themfelves  hereafter 
"  obnoxious  to  Pompey,  for  that  inhofpitable  expuliion, 
*'  and  to  Cadar,  for  letting  him  efcapej  fo  that  the  fafeft 
"  expedient  would  be  to  lend  for  him,  and"  take  away 
"  his  life,  for  by  that  means  they  would  ingratiate  them- 
"  felves  with  the  one,  and  have  no  reaibn  to  fear  the 
"  other,"  adding,  as  it  is  reported,  with  a  fmile,  <c  That 
"  a  dead  man  cannot  bite."  This  advice  being  approved 
of,  they  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  Achillas:  he 
therefore  taking  with  him  as  his  accomplice?,  one 
Septimius,  a  ma:i  who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in 
Pompey's  army,  and  Salvius  who  had  alib  been  a  centu- 
rion under  him,  with  three  or  fo;:r  officers  more,  made 
up  towards  Pompey's  galley.  In  the  mean  time  all  the 
chief  of  thofe  who  accompanied  Pompey  in  this  voyage, 
were  come  into  his  fhip  to  lee  the  event  of  the  embalfy. 
But  when  they  law  that  their  reception  was  neither 
princely,  nor  honourable,  nor  indeed  at  all  anfwerable 
to  the  hopes  of  Theophanes,  and  that  there  came  but  a 
few  men  in  a  fifherman's  boat  to  meet  them,  they  began 
to  fufpeft  this  contemptuous  treatment,  and  advifed 
Pompey  to  turn  back  whilft  he  was  out  of  their  reach, 
and  launch  into  the  main  fea.  By  this  time,  the  Egyp- 
tian boat  drew  near,  and  Septimius  (landing  up  firft,  fa- 
liucd  Pompey  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  title  of  Impe ! 
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rater.  Then  Achillas  fainting  him  in  the  Greek  laiv 
guage,  defired  him  to  come  aboard  his  veilel,  telling 
him,  that  the  Tea  was  very  mallow  towards  the  more, 
and  that  a  galley  of  that  burden  could  not  avoid  ftri- 
king  upon  the  fand.  At  the  fame  time  they  faw  feveral 
of  the  King's  galleys  well  manned,  and  all  the  fhore  co- 
vered with  fbkiiers  ;  fo  that  if  they  had  changed  their 
minds,  it  fcemed  impoflible  for  them  to  efcape  ;  and 
besides,  their  diftruft  would  have*  given  the  aflaflins  a 
pretence  for  their  cruelty,  Pompey  therefore  taking  his 
leave  of  Cornelia,  who  lamented  his  death  before- 
hand, bid  two  centurions,  together  with  Philip  one  of 
his  freedmen,  and  a  flave  called  Scenes,  to  go  aboard 
of  the  Egyptian's  boat  before  him  •  and  as  fome  of  the 
people  belonging  to  Achillas  were  reaching  out  their 
hands  to  help  him,  he  turned  about  towards  his  wife 
and  Ion,  and  repeated  thofe  lambicks  of  Sophocles, 


Who  refuge  feeks  within  a  tyrant's 

once  be  enters  there  is  free  no  more. 


Thefe  were  the  lafl  words  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
after  which  he  immediately  went  into  the  boat.  There 
was  a  confiderable  diflance  betwixt  his  galley  and  the 
fhore  •,  and  when  he  perceived  that  none  of  the  COITK 
pany  paid  him  the  lead  civility,  or  even  fpoke  to 
him,  he  looked  upon  Septimius,  and  faid,  l<  Methinks  I 
"  (hould  know  thee,  friend  j  have  not  we  been  formerly 
"  fellow-foldiers?"  But  he  only  nodded  with  his  head, 
making  no  reply,  nor  mowing  any  other  mark  of 
refpect,  Since  therefore  they  continued  filent,  Pom- 
pey took  a  little  book  in  his  hand  (in  which  was  writ- 
ten a  Greek  oration,  which  he  intended  for  King 
Ptolemy)  and  began  to  read.  When  they  drew  near 
to  the  (bore,  Cornelia  together  with  the  reft  of  her 
friends  in  the  galley  watched  the  event  with  great 
anxiety  ;  and  me  began  to  take  courage  at  laft,  when 
the  faw  feveral  of  the  court  coming  to  meet  him, 
imagining  that  it  might  be  for  a  more  honourable 

reception, 
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reception.  But  at  that  inftant,  while  Pompey  was 
taking  Philip  by  the  hand  in  order  to  raite  himtelf 
with  more  eafe,  Septimius  came  firft  of  all  behind 
with  his  fword,  and  rim  him  through  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,  Salvius  and  Achillas  drew  their  fwords  like- 
wife.  Pompey  taking  up  his  gowi?  v/ith  both  hands,  co- 
vered his  face,  and  without  laying  or  doing  any  thing 
unworthy  of  himfelf,  only  groaning  a  little,  rciblutely 
endured  the  wounds  they  gave  him,  and  fo  ended  his 
life,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  very  next  day 
after  his  birth-day.  Cornelia  with  her  company  from 
the  galleys,  feeing  him  murdered,  gave  fuch  a  iliriek, 
that  it  was  heard  to  the  fhore,  and  weighing  anchor 
with  all  fpeed,  they  hoifted  (ail  and  fled.  A  brifk  gale 
from  the  fhore  aflifled  thek  flight,  fo  that  the  Egypti- 
ans failed  of  their  defign,  and  defifled  from  purfumg 
them.  The  murderers  cut  off  Pompey's  head,  and 
threw  the  body  overboard,  leaving  it  naked  upon  the 
fhore,  to  be  viewed  by  all  who  were  defirous  to  fee  it. 
Philip  flayed  by  and  watched  it  till  their  curiofity  was 
fatisfied  •  he  thenwafhed  it  with  fea- water,  and  having 
nothing  eifc,  wrapt  it  up  in  one  of  his  own  garments. 
By  fearching  up  and  down  about  the  fands,  he  at  laft 
found  fome  old  planks  of  a  little  fifher-boat ;  the  quanti- 
ty was  not  great,  but  fufiicient  however  to  make  a  fu- 
neral pile  for  a  naked  body  that  was  cot  quite  entire. 
As  Philip  was  bufy  in  collecting  and  putting  thefe  planks 
together  an  old  Roman,  who  in  his  youth  had  ferved 
his  firft  campaigns  under  Pompey,  came  to  him,  and 
demanded,  "  Who  he  was  that  was  preparing  the  fune- 
"  ral  of  Pompey  the  Great?"  Philip  answered,  "  That 
"  he  was  his  freedman;"  <;  But  ym  fhall  not  have  this 
"  honour  alone,"  faid  he,  <c  let  me  too  have  a  fhare 
"  in  this  pious  office,  that  I  may  not  altogether  repent 
tc  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  live  in  a  ftrange  country, 
u  but  in  compenfation  of  all  my  misfortunes,  may  ob- 
"  tain  this  happinefs  at  laft  to  touch  and  \vn\pup  with 
"  my  own  hands  the  body  of  the  greateft  General 
"  among  the  Romans."  In  this  manner  was  the  fune- 
ral of  Pompey  performed.  The  next  day  Lucius  Lentu- 
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lus,  not  knowing  what  had  parted,  came  from  Cyprus ; 
and  as  he  failed  along  the  coaft,  feeing  a  funeral  pile, 
2nd  Philip  (whom  he  did  not  know  at  firft)  (landing 
by,  he  a  Iked  him,  "  Who  it  was  that  was  dead  and  bu- 
"  ried  there  ?"  Then  paufing  a  little,  and  fetching  a 
deep  figh,  Perhaps,  faid  he,  "  eve«i  thou  O  Pompey 
t4  the  Great!"  Soon  after  going  afhore,  he  was  appre- 
hended an4  flam.  Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 

Not  long  after  this  Ccefar  came  into  Egypt,  where  he 
found  every  thing  in  the  greateft  confufion  and  difbr- 
jier.  Upon  his  arrival  they  mowed  him  the  head  of 
Pompey,  but  he  looked  with  abhorrence  on  him  who 
brought  it.  They  delivered  to  him  Pompey's  feal,  on 
which  was  engraved  a  lion  holding  a  fv/ord  ;  and  he 
burft  into  tears  upon  receiving  it.  Achillas  and  Photi- 
nus  he  put  to  death ;  and  King  Ptolemy  himfelf,  being 
overthrown  in  battle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  difap- 
peared,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Theodo- 
tus  the  rhetorician  flying  out  of  Egypt,  efcaped  from 
Caefar's  juftice,  but  lived  a  vagabond  in  great  poverty, 
univerfally  defpifed  and  hated;  till  at  laft,  Marcus 
Brutus  (after  he  had  killed  Caefar)  finding  him  in  his 
province  of  Ada,  put  him  to  death,  having  firft  made 
him  fufFer  the  mod:  exquifite  torments.  The  ames  of 
Pompey  were  carried  to  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  buried 
them  at  his  country-houfe  near  Alba. 
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HAVING  defcribed  the  lives  of  Agefilaus  and 
Pompey,  let  us  now  briefly  draw  the  parallel 
and  mow  in  what  circumftances  they  differ  from  each 
other.  In  the  firfl  place,  Pompey  obtained  his  great- 
nefs  and  reputation  by  the  jufteft  methods,  having 
advanced  himfelf  by  his  own  merit,  and  by  the  many 
fignal  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  SyUa  in  afTifting 
him  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  ufurpation  of  tyrants! 
But  Agefilaus  appears  to  have  ufurped  a  kingdom  in 
violation  of  the  laws  both  of  Gods  and  men,  by  de- 
claring Leotychidas  a  baftard,  though  his  brother  had 
acknowledged  him  as  his  legitimate  fon,  and  by  put- 
ting a  falfe  glofs  upon  the  Oracle,  and  eluding  the 
prophecy  concerning  his  lamenefs  (9).  Secondly, 
Pompey  had  a  conftant  veneration  for  Sylla  all  his 
lifetime,  and  after  his  death  honourably  interred  him 
in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Lepidus,  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  his  fon  Fauftus.  But  Agefi- 
laus, upon  a  flight  pretence,  caft  off  Lyfander  with 
reproach  and  difhonour.  So  that  Sylla  received  in 
return  from  Pompey  no  lefs  than  he  gave  him;  whereas 
Lyfander  made  Agefilaus  King  of  Sparta,  and  General 
of  all  Greece.  Thirdly,  Pompey's  offences  againft  the 
(late  and  laws  were  occafioned  chiefly  by  his  relati- 
ons ;  for  in  mod  of  his  errors  he  was  aflbciated  with 
Csefar  and  Scipio,  who  were  both  his  fathers-in-law. 
But  Agefilaus,  to  gratify  the  paflion  of  his  ion,  faved 

the 

(9)  Seep.  67, 
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the  life  of  Sphodrias,  when  he  deferved  death  for  the 
injuries  he  had  done  to  the  Athenians;  and  he  was 
openly  and  cordially  an  abettor  of  Phoebidas  in  the 
breach  of  the  league  with  the  Thebans  merely  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  act  itfelf.  In  fhort,  whatever  injury 
Pompey  did  to  the  Romans  through  ignorance  or  a  ti- 
morous refpec~t  for  his  friends,  the  fame  was  committed 
by  Agefilaus  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  obflina- 
cy  and  malice,  he  hirrjfelf  being  the  fole  author  of  the 
Boeotian  war.  If  the  unfuccefsful  events  of  their  lives 
are  to  be  attributed  to  fortune,  there  will  be  th:  >  dif- 
tinction  between  them,  that  Pompey's  ill  fortun--  muft 
have  been  quite  unexpected  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
Agefilaus  wodd  not  furTer  the  Lacedaemonians  to  avoid 
what  they  fcrefaw  and  heard  muft  attend  the  reign  of  a 
lame  King ;  for  had  Leotychidas  been  proved  by  ten 
thoufand  arguments  to  be  fpurious,  yet  the  race  ®f  the 
Eurytiontidse  (i)  was  flill  in  being,  and  there  could 
never  have  been  wanting  one  defcended  from  that  line, 
to  furnifh  Sparta  with  a  natural  and  lawful  King,  and 
one  who  was  entire  in  his  limbs  too,  had  not  Lyfander 
darkened  and  difguifed  the  true  ienfe  of  the  Oracle  in 
favour  of  Agefilaus. 

As  to  their  political  talents,  there  never  was  a  more 
prudent  and  falutary  contrivance  than  that  devifed  by 
Agefilaus  in  the  perplexity  occafioned  by  thofe  who  had 
fled  at  the  battle  of  Leudtra,  when  after  that  unhappy 
defeat,  he  decreed,  "  That  the  laws  mould  deep  for  that 
"  day ;"  neither  have  we  any  thing  to  compare  with  this 
in  all  Pompey's  hiflory ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  might 
(how  to  his  friends  the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  he  did  not 
fcruple  for  their  fake  to  break  thofe  very  laws  which  he 
himfelf  had  made  ^  whereas  Agefilaus,  when  he  feemed 

under 

(1)  Vol.   I.  p.    103,  104.  and  turn  for   which  mark  of  rtfpeft 
note  p.  i  ir>.  Sylla  when  he  met  him   faluted 

(2)  Plutarch    feerns    to    have  him  by  the  title  of  Great.     But 
fcad  in  view  Pompey's  compliance  Pompey   could   not  forefee    that 
with  the  order   of  Sylla   to  dif-  his  obedience  would  be  fo  well 
band  his  army  in  Africa :  in  re-  rewarded. 

(3)  PI"- 
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under  a  neceflity  of  diflblving  the  laws  to  preferve  his 
citizens  from  infamy,  devifed  an  expedient  to  fpare 
them  without  abrogating  the  laws.  This  too  mud 
be  confidered  as  a  fmgular  inftance  of  civil  virtue  in 
Agefilaus,  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
Scytale  (or  fcroll  of  parchment  from  the  Ephori)  he 
left  the  war  in  Afia,  and  returned  into  his  country ; 
for  his  cafe  was  not  like  that  of  Pompey,  who  rendered 
himfelf  great  by  the  fame  conduct  that  was  beneficial 
to  the  publick  (2)  -,  for  Agefilaus,  attentive  only  to 
the  profperity  and  grandeur  of  his  country,  did  for 
the  fake  of  that  renounce  as  great  honour  and  autho- 
rity as  ever  any  perfon  attained  to,  either  before  or 
after  him,  except  Alexander  the  Great.  But  let  us 
now  confider  them  in  another  view. 

If  we  reflect  on  Pompey's  military  expeditions  and 
exploits,  the  number  of  his  trophies,  and  the  gi  . 
nefs  of  the  armies  which  he  commanded,  and  of  the 
battles  which  he  won,  I  am  perfuaded  ;hat  even  Xero- 
phon  himfelf  would  not  put  the  victories  of  Agefilaus 
in  comparifon  with  his  (3)  though  he  has  this  privi- 
lege allowed,  him,  (as  a  fmgular  reward  for  all 
other  virtues)  that  he  may  write  and  fpeak  in  favour 
of  his  hero  whatever  he  pleafes.  Methinks  too  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  betwixt  thefe  men,  in 
their  moderation  towards  their  enemies,  For  whilft 
Agefilaus  was  attempting  to  conquer  Thebes  and  deftroy 
MefTene,  one  the  city  from  which  his  family  fprung, 
the  other  Sparta's  filter-colony  (4),  he  had  almoit 
ruined  Sparta  herfelf ;  and  (he  really  did  lofe  by  his 
means  her  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  Greece.  Where- 
as Pompey  gave  cities  to  thofe  of  the  pirates  who  were 
willing  to  change  their  courfe  of  life ;  and  when  it 

was 

(3)  Plutarch  mentions  this  on  was,  confidered  even  in  his  mi- 
account  of  a  treatife  written  by  litary  capacity. 
Xenophon,  which  is  no  other  than  (4)  For  MefTcne  was  a  colony 
an  encomium  upon  Agefilaus,  and  of  the  Hcraclidae  as  wejl  as  Spar- 
in  which  he  would  reprefent  him  ta  ;  and  Thebes  was  the  birth- 
»3  the  greateft  man  that  ever  place  of  Hercules. 

(i )  Cars- 
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was  in  his  power  to  have  led  Tigranes  King  of  Armenia 
in  triumph,  he  chofe  rather  to  make  him  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  faying,  "  That  a  glory  'which  was  to  laft 
"  throughout  all  ages,  was  to  be  prefered  to  that  which 
*'  was  to  be  of  one  days  continuance."  But  if  the  prize 
of  military  virtue  is  to  be  the  reward  of  fuch  actions 
and  counfels  as  are  the  diftinguifhing  glory  of  a  brave 
warrior  and  a  wife  commander,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
Roman  comes  far  behind  the  Lacedaemonian  ;  for  Age- 
filaus  never  delerted  his  city,  though  it  was  befieged 
by  an  army  of  feventy  thonfand  men,  when  there 
were  very  few  foldiers  within  to  defend  it,  and  thofe 
had  been  defeated  too  but  a  little  before  at  the  battle 
ofLeu&ra.  Whereas  Pompey  no  fooner  heard  that 
Caefar  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  three  hundred  men 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  one  town  in  Italy,  but  he 
was  fo  terrified  as  to  abandon  Rome,  either  meanly 
yielding  to  a  finaller  force  than  his  own,  or  falfely 
imagining  it  to  be  greater.  And  having  conveyed 
away  his  own  wife  and  children,  he  fled,  leaving  all 
the  reft  of  the  citizens  defenceless ;  whereas  he  ought 
either  to  have  conquered  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
country,  or  if  defeated,  to  have  yielded  upon  terms 
to  the  conqueror,  who  was  his  fellow-citizen  and  re- 
lation. But  now  that  man  to  whom  he  denied  an  en- 
largement of  the  term  of  his  government,  and  to 
whom  he  could  not  endure  to  grant  another  Conful- 
fhip,  was  fuffered  by  him  to  take  poffeiTion  of  the  city, 
and  to  tell  Metcl'.us  the  tribune,  together  with  all  the 
reft,  "  That  they  were  his  prifoners."  That  therefore 
which  is  the  principal  office  of  a  General,  to  put  the 
enemy  under  a  necefiity  of  fighting  when  he  finds 
himfelf  the  ilronger,  and  not  to  be  forced  to.  come  to 
an  engagement  when  he  is  the  weaker,  was  well  un- 
derftood  by  Agefilaus,  and  by  this  he  always  kept 
himfelf  invincible.  But  Pompey  was  very  defective  in 
this  talent,  and  could  never  force  Caefar  to  engage  at 
a  difedvantage,  but  was  himfelf  forced  by-  Gefar  to 

hazard 
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hazard  all  in  a  battle  by  land,    where  he  was  weakeft  j 
by  which  means  Caefar  became  matter  of  his'  treafures 
and   proviiions,    and  of  thefea  itfelf,  all   which  Pom- 
pey  might  have  preferved  had  he  known  ho\v  to  avoid 
an  engagement.     That  which  is  alledged  as  an   apo- 
logy for  Pompey,  is  the  highefl  reproach  to   fo   gn  at 
a  General ;    for   that  a   young  commander  fhould   be 
terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  tumults  and  clamours 
of  his  foldicrs,  fo  as  to  quit  the  mod  fafe  and  prudent 
meafures,     is  neither    ftrange,    not  altogether   unpar- 
donable.     But  who  can  bear   to   think  that  Pompey 
the  Great,  whofe  camp  the  Romans  called  their  coun- 
try,   and    whofe  tent   they  called  the   fenate,    (lylicg 
the  Confuls,    Praetors,    and  all   other  magiftrates  who 
remained  at  Rome,  rebels  and  traitors,  who  was  never 
known  to  have  been  under  the  command  of  any  but 
himfelf,  (having  been  fole  General  in  all   the  glorious 
expeditions  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged)  who, 
I  fey,    can  bear  to  think  that  upon   fo  fmall  a  provo- 
cation as  the  feoffs  of  Favonius  andDomitius,  and  the 
fear  of  having  the  nickname  of  Agamemnon,  he  mould 
be   in  a   manner   forced  to  hazard  the  whole  empire 
and  liberty  of  Rome  upon  a  fingle  caft  ?    For  if  he  fo 
much  regarded  prefent  infamy,    he   fhould  have   op- 
pofed  Csefar  at  firfl  by  righting  in  defence  of  the  city, 
and    not  have  left  it  as  he  did,    colouring  over  his 
flight   with  the    pretence   of  imitating   Themifloclee. 
Could  he  after  this,    imagine  that  there  was  any  re- 
proach in  delaying  a  battle  in  Theffaly  ?    For  neither 
did  the  Gods  appoint  the  Pharfalian  fields  to  be  the 
theatre  upon  which  they  mould  contend  for  the    tm- 
pire  of  Rome,    neither  was  he  fummoned   thither  by 
any   herald   with   intimation,  that  he  mud  cither  un- 
dergo the  combat,  or  furrender  the  crown  to  another  : 
but  there  were  many  other  fields,  thoufands  of  cities, 
and  even  the    whole  earth,  any  part  of  which  his  fleet 
put  it    in  his   power  to  chute,     if  he    would    but  have 
followed  the  examples  of  Maximus,   Marius,  Lwcullus, 

and 
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and  even  Agefilaus  himfelf,  who  endured  no  lefs  tu- 
mults within  the  city  of  Sparta,  when  the  Thebans 
provoked  hi  151  to  battle  for  the  refidue  of  his  coun- 
try :  he  endured  like  wife  many  calumnies  and  accu- 
fationo  in  Egypt,  through  the  imprudence  of  the  King, 
whilit  he  advifed  him  to  wait  with  patience,  and  de- 
lay the  battle  -,  and  by  following  always  what  he  had 
determined  in  his  own  judgment  upon  mature  deli- 
beration, he  not  only  preferved  the  Egyptians  againft 
their  will,  and  kept  Sparta  from  falling  into  that  dread- 
ful convulfion,  but  fet  up  a  trophy  likewife  in  the 
city  in  memory  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Thebans ;  fo 
that  by  not  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  by 
the  importunities  of  his  citizens  to  lead  them  out 
to  their  deftruction,  he,  afterwards  gave  them  an 
occafion  of  victory.  Agefilaus  therefore  was  at  laft 
highly  commended,  even  by  thofe  whom  he  had  ob- 
liged to  act  againft  their  inclinations ;  whereas  Pom- 
pey  found  thole  to  be  his  accufers,  whofe  counfels  he 
had  'followed,  and  who  had  forced  him  upon  thofc 
errors  which  proved  his  deftruction.  It  is  true, 
fome  fay  that  he  was  deceived  by  his  father-in-law 
Scipio,  whodefigning  to  conceal  and  keep  to  himfelf 
the  greateft  part  of  that  treafure  which  he  had 
brought  out  of  Afia,  urged  Pompey  to  battle  upon 
this  pretence,  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  money  ; 
however,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  yet  fuch  a  Ge- 
neral ought  not  to  have  been  fo  eafily  deluded,  to 
the  hazard  of  all  the  greateft  concerns  of  the  com- 
monwealth. And  thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of 
each,  by  comparing  them  together  in  their  military 
conduct. 

As  to  their  voyages  into  Egypt :  one  fled  thither 
out  of  neceflity;  the  other  went  neither  honourably, 
nor  neceiTarily,  but  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  having 
lifted  himfelf  into  the  fervice  of  a  barbarous  nation 
for  pay,  that  he  might  be  able  to  wage  war  upon 
the  Grecians.  Laftly,  the  crime  which  we  charge 

upon 
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upon  the  Egyptians  in  their  behaviour  to  Pompey, 
the  Egyptians  charge  upon  Agefilaus :  for  one  was 
betrayed  by  thofe  whom  he  trailed;  the  other  be- 
trtyed  his  truft  by  deferring  to  the  enemies  of  thofc 
whom  he  went  to  aflift. 
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ALEXANDER  the  GREAT. 

IT  being  my  defign  in  this  volume  to   write  the 
life  of  Alexander,  and  of  Caefar  by  whom  Pompey 
was   deftroyed,   I  mall   only    premife,    (fmce   the 
multitude  of  their  great  actions  affords  me  fo  large  a 
field)  that  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  to 
find  that  I  have  chofen  rather  to  epitomize  the  moft 
celebrated   parts  of  their   hiflory,    than   to    infift  at 
large    on    every    particular    circumftance ;    efpecially 
confidering   that  my  defign   is  not  to  write   hiftories, 
but  lives.     Befides  the  moft  glorious  exploits  do  not 

always 

(OCatanus,  who  was  the  fix-  Alexander  the  Great  was  the 
teenth  in  defcent  from  Hercules,  twenty-fecond  defcendant  from 
got  poffeffion  of  Masedtnia,  and  Cwanus,  fo  that  front  Hercules  to 

Alexander 
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always  furnifh  us  with  the  cleareft  difcoveries  of  vir- 
tue, or  vice,  in  men  j  fometimes  a  matter  of  lefs 
moment,  a  fingular  expreflion  or  a  jeft,  informs  us 
better  of  their  manners  and  inclinations,  than  the 
mod  famous  fieges,  the  arrangement  of  the  greateft 
armies,  or  the  bloodied  battles.  Therefore  as 
painters  when  they  draw  a  portrait,  are  more  exact 
in  the  lines  and  features  of  the  face,  from  which  we 
may  beft  difcover  the  peculiar  difpolltion  of  the  mind, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  fo  let  me  be  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  lives  of  thefe  great 
men,  by  chiefly  ftudying  and  defcribing  thofe  parti- 
culars which  mod  diftinctly  characterize  their  temper 
and  geniu9,  leaving  their  more  fplendid  actions  and 
atchievements  to  be  treated  of  by  others. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  (i)  that  on  the  father's  fide 
Alexander  defcended  from  Hercules  by  Caranus,  and 
from  /Eacus  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  mother's  fide.  His 
father  Philip  being  in  Samothrace  when  he  was  young, 
fell  in  love  there  with  Olympias,  with  whom  he  was 
initiated  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  country  -, 
and  her  father  and  mother  being  both  dead,  he  foon 
after,  with  the  confent  of  her  brother  Arymbas,  mar- 
ried her.  The  night  before  the  confummation  of  the 
marriage,  fhe  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon 
her  belly,  which  kindled  a  great  fire,  the  flames  of 
which  divided  themfelves  on  all  fides,  and  then  were 
extinguifhed.  And  Philip,  fome  time  after  he  was 
married,  dreamed  that  he  fealed  up  his  wife's  belly 
with  a  feal,  whofe  impreilion,  as  he  fancied,  was  the 
figure  ot  a  lion.  Some  interpreted  this  as  a  warning 
to  Philip  to  look  narrowly  to  his  wife;  but  Aiiitander 
of  Telmi  fills  confidering  it  was  unufual  to  feal  up  any 
thing  that  was  empty,  afTured  him  the  meaning  of 
his  dream  was,  that  the  Queen  was  with  child  of  a 
boy,  who  would  one  day  prove  as  flout  and  coura- 
geous 

Alexander  there  were  thirty  eight     there   being  many  degrees  want- 
generations.     The  defcent  byliis     in^    in     ic.  It    is    tufficier.t    to 
mother's    fide  is     not    fo  clear,     know    that  Olympias   was    the 
VOL.  IV.                                   P  -daughter 
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geous  as  a  lion.  Not  long  after  a  dragon  was  ob- 
ierved  to  lie  clofe  by  Olympias  while  fhe  flept ;  upon 
which  Philip's  affection  to  her  fenfibly  abated  :  for 
whether  he  feared  her  as  an  inchantreis,  or  thought 
fhe  had  commerce  with  forne  God,  and  fo  looked  on 
hirafelf  as  unequal  to  fuch  a  rival,  he  was  ever  after 
lefs  fond  of  her  company.  Others  fay,  that  the  wo- 
men of  this  country  having  always  been  extremely  ad- 
dicted to  the  enthufiaftick  ceremonies  of  Orpheus  and 
Bacchus,  (upon  which  account  they  were  called  Clo- 
dones  and  MimalJones)  imitated  in  many  things  the 
Edonian  and  Thracian  women  about  mount  Haemus, 
from  whom  the  word  Threfceuin  feems  to  be  derived, 
which  fjgnifies-  "  to  perform  extravagant  and  fuperftiti- 
"  ous  rites ;"  and  that  Olympias  'having  a  peculiar 
zeal  for  thefe  fanatical  and  enthufiaftick  infpirations,  in 
order  to  give  the  folemnities  a  more  wild  and  horrid 
appearance  ufed  to  have  large  tame  ferpents  with  her, 
which  fometimes  creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  the 
my  flick  fans  fometimes  winding  themfelves  about 
the  facred  fpears,  and  the  womens  chaplets,  flruck  the 
fpectators  with  terror. 

Philip  after  this  vifion  tent  Chaeron  of  Megalopolis  to 
confult  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  by  which  he 
was  commanded  to  facrifice  to,  and  adore  Jupiter 
Ammon,  above  all  the  other  Gods.  And  it  is  faid 
that  he  loft  that  eye  with  which  he  prefumed  to  peep 
through  the  chink  of  the  door,  when  he  faw  trie  God 
in  the  form  of  a  ferpent  lying  by  his  wife.  Eratoft- 
henes  fays,  that  Oiympias  when  the  brought  Alexander 
on  his  way  in  his'firft  expedition,  told  him  in  private 
the  fecret  of  his  birth,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave 

with 

daughter  of   Neoptolcmus,    and     plies  to  him,  and  which  he  calls 
filler  to  Arymbas.  fo  cold,  is  attributed  to  Timxus 

by  Cicero,  who  thinks  it  a  very 

(2)  Hegefias  was  an  hiftorian,  good  one.  "  Concinneque  ut 
and  fiouriihed  during  the  rei^n  "  multa  Timxus,  qui  cum  in  hif- 
of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus.  "  toria  dixiflet,  qua  node  natus 
This  conceit  which  Plutarch  ap-  "  Alexander  eflet,  eadem  Dianas 

«  Ephefix 
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with  courage  fuitable  to  his  divine  extraction.  Others 
again  affirm,  that  (he  wholly  declined  this  vanity,  and 
iifed  to  fay,  "  Will  Alexander  never  leave  making  Juno 
"jealous  of  me  ?" 

Alexander  was  born  on  the  fixth  of  Hecatombaeon 
[July]  (which  month  the  Macedonians)  call  Lous)  the 
fame  day  that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was 
burnt ;  upon  which  occafion  Hegefias  of  Magnefia  (2) 
utters  a  conceit  fo  frigid  that  it  might  have  ferved  to 
extinguifh  the  flames  ;  "  It  is  no  wonder,"  fays  he,  "  that 
"  the  temple  of  Diana  fhould  be  burnt,  as  me  was  then 
"  attending  as  midwife  at  the  birth  of  Alexander."  All 
the  priefls  and  foothfayers  who  were  then  at  Ephefus, 
looking  upon  the  ruin  of  this  temple  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  fome  other  calamity,  ran  about  the  town, 
beating  their  faces,  and  crying  out  that  "  That  day  had 
"  brought  forth  fomething  that  would  prove  fatal  and  de- 
"  ftrudtive  to  all  Afia."  Philip  had  juft  taken  Potidaea, 
when  he  received  thefe  three  meflhges  on  the  fame 
day :  that  Parmenio  had  overthrown  the  Illyrians  in  a 
great  battle  ;  that  his  race-horfe  had  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympick  games ;  and  that  his  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  Alexander ;  with  which  being  extremely 
pleafed,  as  an  addition  to  his  fatisfaclion,  the  divi- 
ners aflured  him  that  a  fon  whofe  birth  was  accom- 
panied with  three  victories  could  not  fail  of  being 
invincible. 

The  ftatues  that  mod  refembled  Alexander  were 
thofc  of  Lyfippus,  by  whom  alone  this  Prince  would 
fufTer  his  image  to  be  made.  The  inclination  of  his 
head  which  leaned  a  little  to  one  fide,  and  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  his  eyes  (in  which  particulars  his  friends  and 

fucceilbrs 

'  Ephefia:  templum  deflagravilTe,  dcferved  praife  ;  but  confidered  as 

'  adjunxit  minimum  id  efle  mira-  a  ferious  reflection  ic  certainly  is 

'  culum,    quod  Diana,    cum  in  juftly  cenfuredby  1'lutarch  ;  how- 

panuOlympiadis  adeffe  voluiflet,  ever  he  can  hardly  efcape  the  fame 

'  abfuifletdomo."    Had  this  been  cenfure  himfelf  for   the    turn  of 

laid  by  Lucian  in  ridicule  of  the  his  criticifm. 

Pagan   theology,    ir  might  have 

P  z  (3)  The 
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iucccfiurs   chiefly  affected   to  imitate  him)   Were  very 
accurately  expreifed  by   the  artift.     But  Apelles,  who 
drew  him  with    thunderbolts  in   his  hand,    made  his 
complexion  browner   and  darker   than  it  really  was ; 
for   he  is  faid  to  have  been   fair,  with   a  mixture  of 
ruddinels  chiefly    in    his    face  and. upon    his    breaft. 
Ariftoxenus  in  his  memoirs  tells  us,  that  an  admirable 
fcent  proceeded  from  his  (kin,  and  that  his  breath  and 
whole  body  was  fo  fragrant,  as  to  perfume  the  clothes 
which  he  wore  next  him  ;    the  caufe   of  which  might 
probably  be  his  hot  and  aduft  temperament  ;  for  fweet 
fmells,  as  Theophraftus  conjectures,    are  produced  by 
the  concoction   of  moid   humours  by  heat,   which   is 
the  reafon  that   thofe   parts  of  the   world  which  are 
drieft   and   molt  burnt   up,  afford  fpices   of  the   beft  • 
kind,    and  in  the  greater!  quantity;    for  the   heat  of 
the    fun    exhaufts    the     iuperfluous    moiflure,    which 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  bodies  and   generates,  pu- 
trefacYion.     And  this  hot  conftitution,  it  may  be,  ren- 
dered Alexander  fo  addicted  to  drinking,   and  fo  cho- 
lerick. 

In  his  early  youth  he  was  very  temperate  with  re- 
gard to  the  plea  fares  of  the  body,  being  with    much 
difficulty  incited    to    them,    and   always    ufing    them 
with  great  moderation ;     though    in  other    things   he 
was  extremely   eager  and  vehement.     In  his  love  and 
purfuit   of  glory  he   fnowed  a  dignity  and  magnani- 
mity   far  above  his   age;    for    he  neither  fought  nor 
valued    it  upon  every    flight  cccafion,    as    his  father 
Philip  did,    who  affected  to  fhow  his  eloquence  like  a 
iophiil,    and   took   care   to   have   the  victories  of  his 
chariots  at  the  Oiympick  games  engraven  on  his  coin. 
But   when   Alexander    was  afked  by  fome  about  him, 
whether  he  would  run  a  race  in   the  Oiympick  games 
(ibr  he  was  very  hvift-foottxi)  heanfwered,  "He  would, 
"  if  he  might  have  Kings  to  run  with  him."   It  is  evident 
fwat  he  had  no  opinion.of  the  Athletick  exerciles;    for 

though 

( ;.}  The  rhapfodiiU  svere  peifons  who  recited  or   fung  paflages 

from 
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though  he  often  appointed  prizes  for  tragedians,  for 
performers  on  the  flute  and  harp,  and  for  rhapfo- 
difts  (3),  and  gave  entertainments  of  every  kind  of 
hunting,  and  of  fighting  with  cudgels,  yet  he  rarely 
gave  any  encouragement  either  to  boxing  or  wreft- 
ling. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,    he  entertained   the 
ambafladors    from  the  King  of  Perfia  in  the  abfence 
of  his  father,   and  charmed  them  with  his  politenefs 
and  affability ;  but  they  were  peculiarly  pleafed   with 
the  queflions  he  afked  them,  which  were  far  from  be- 
ing childifh  or  trifling  -,    for  he  enquired  of  them  the 
distances  of  places,  the  manner    of  travelling   in   the 
remoter  parts  of  Afia,    the  character   of  their  King, 
how  he   behaved  to  his  enemies,    and  what  forces  he 
was   able  to  bring  into  the  field;    fo  that  they  were 
(truck  with  admiration  of  him,    and  looked  upon  the 
abilities  of  Philip,  though  fo  highly  celebrated,    to  be 
nothing  in  camparifon  of  the  extenfive  genius  and  en- 
terprizing    fpirit   of  his    fon.       Whenever  he    heard 
that  Philip  had  taken  any  town  of  importance,  or  won 
any  fignal  victory,    inftead  of  rejoicing  at  it,    he  would 
"  tsll  his  companions,  that  "  his  father  v/ould  anticipate 
"every  thing,  and  leave  him  and  them  no  opportunities 
"  of  performing  great  and  illuftrious  actions."  For  being 
more  addicted  to  virtue  and  glory,    than  either  to  plea- 
fure  or  riches,    he  efteemed  all  that  he  mould  receive 
from  his  father,  as  a  diminution  of  his  own  future  at- 
chievements ;  and  he  would  have  chofen  rather  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  a  kingdom  involved  in  troubles  and  wars,  which 
would  have  afforded  him  frequent  exercife  of  his  va- 
lour, and  a  large  field  of  honour,    than  to  one  already 
flourifhing  and  fettled,  where  he  muft  lead  an  unadtive 
life,  and  be  as  it  were  buried  in  the,  fordid  enjoyments 
of  wealth  and  luxury. 

The  care  of  his  education  was  committed  to  a  great 
many  preceptors  and  tutors,    over  whom  Leonidas,    a 

kinfman 
from  the  poets,  and  efpecially  from  Homer. 

P  3  (4)  This 
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kinfman  of  Olympias,  a  man  of  an  auflere  temper, 
prefided.  Though  he  did  not  decline  the  title  of.  pre- 
ceptor, the  office  itfelf  being  important  and  honour- 
able, yet  becaufe  of  his  dignity  and  relation  to  the 
royal  family,  he  was  called  by  others  Alexander's 
fofter-father  and  governor.  But  he  who  took  upon 
him  the  place  and  name  of  his  preceptor,  was  Lyfi- 
machus  the  Acarnanian,  who  though  not  diflinguimed 
by  his  merit  or  polite  accomplishments,  recommend- 
ed himfelf  to  favour,  and  obtained  the  next  rank  to 
Leonidas,  merely  by  calling  himfelf  Phoenix,  Alexander 
Achilles,  and  Philip  Peleus. 

When  Philonicus  the  Thelfalian  brought  the  horfe 
Bucephalus  to  Philip,  offering  to  fell  him  for  thirteen 
(4)  talents,  they  went  into  the  field  to  try  him  ;  but 
they  found  him  fo  very  vicious  and  unmanageable, 
that  he  reared  up  when  they  endeavoured  to  back  him, 
and  would  not  fo  much  as  endure  the  voice  of  any  of 
Philip's  attendants.  Philip  difliking  him  and  order- 
ing his  fervants  to  lead  him  away  as  altogether  wild 
and  untractable,  Alexander,  who  flood  by,  would  not  let 
them,  faying,  "  What  an  excellent  horfe  do  they  lofe,  for 
*'  want  of  addrefs  and  boldnefsto  manage  him?"  Philip 
at  firft  took  no  notice  of  what  he  faid  ;  but  when  he  heard 
him  repeat  the  fame  thing,  and  faw  that  he  was  uneafy, 
he  faid,  "  Do  you  reproach  thofe  who  are  elder  than  your- 
"  felf,  as  if  you  knew  more,  and  were  better  able  to 
"  manage  a  horfe  than  they?"  "Yes,"  replied  he  "with 
"  this  horfe  I  could  deal  better  than  any  one  elfe."  "  And  if 
u  you  do  not,"  faidPhilip,  "  what  will  you  forfeit  for  your 
"  rafhnefs  ?"  "The  whole  price  of  the  horfe,"  faid  Alex- 
ander. At  this  the  whole  company  fell  a  laughing ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  agreement  was  made  between  them  about 
the  money,  he  immediately  ran  to  the  horfe,  and 
taking  hold  of  ihe  bridle,  turned  him  directly  to- 
wards the  fun,  having  it  feems  obferved  that  he  was 

frighted 

(4)  This  will  appear  a  mode-  2.  de  re  ruft.  that  Q^  Axius  a 
rate  price  to  thofe  who  have  read  fenator  gave  four  hundred  thou- 
•7'hatVarro  writes  in  Life.  3.  cap.  fand  fefterces  for  an  afs  $  and 

ftill 
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frighted  by  the  motion  of  his  own  fliadow.  Then 
letting  him  go  forward  a  little,  ftill  keeping  the  reins 
in  his  hand,  and  flroaking  him  gently,  when  he 
found  his  fury  begin  to  abate,  he  let  fall  his  upper 
garment  foftly,  and  with  one  nimble  leap  mounted 
on  his  back ;  and  when  he  was  fecurely  feated,  by 
little  and  little  he  ftraitened  the  bridle,  and  curbed 
him  without  ftriking  or  teazing-  him.  Afterwards, 
when  he  perceived  his  heat  and  mettle  was  lefs  impe- 
tuous, though  he  was  ftill  eager  to  run,  he  let  him 
go  at  full  fpeed,  not  only  encouraging  him  with  a 
commanding  voice,  but  prefling  him  forward  alfb 
with  his  heel.  All  who  were  prefent  beheld  this 
adion  at  firft  with  filent  aftonimment,  and  apprehen- 
fion  for  Alexander's  fafety  -,  till  feeing  him  turn  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  and  come  back  rejoicing  and  tri- 
umphing for  what  he  had  performed,  they  all  burft  out 
into  acclamations  of  applaufe-,  and  his  father  weep- 
ing for  joy,  killed  him  as  he  came  down  from  his 
horfe,  and  in  his  tranfport  faid,  "  O  my  fon,  feek  fome 
"  kingdom  equal  to  thy  worth,  for  Macedonia  is  too 
"  little  for  thee." 

Philip  confidering  that  he  was  of  a  temper  not  eafily 
controuled,  and  that  though  he  might  be  led  to  his  duty 
by  reafon,  he  was  impatient  of  compulfion,  always  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade,  rather  than  to  command  him. 
And  now  looking  upon  inftrucYion  and  education  to  be 
of  too  great  difficulty  and  importance  to  be  wholly 
trufted  to  thofe  mailers  who  only  taught  him  mufick, 
and  other  fuperficial  and  vulgar  fciences,  and  to  require, 
as  Sophocles  fays, 

^Tbe  guiding  rudder  and  retraining  curb, 

He  fent  for  Ariftotle,  the  mod  knowing  and  celebra- 
ted philofopher  of  his  time,  and  rewarded  him  with 

a  mu- 

ftill  more  moderate  when  com-    Arabia  valued  at  a  hundred  thou- 
pared   with  what  Tavernier  re-     fand  crownj. 
lates  that  there   were  horfes  in 

P  4  (S)  That 
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a  munificence  proportionable  to  the  care  he  took  to 
inftruct  his  fon.  For  he  repeopled '  his  native  city 
Stagira,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  demoliihed  a  little 
before,  reftored  to  their  habitations  all  the  citizens  who 
were  in  exile  or  flavery,  and  affigned  them  the  Nym- 
phseum  for  their  ftudies  and  exercifes,  near  the  town  of 
Mieza,  where  to  this  day  they  mow  Ariflotle's  ftone 
feats,  and  the  fhady  walks  which  he  ufed  to  frequent. 
It  appears1  that  Alexander  was  inftrudted  by  him  not 
only  in  morality  and  policy,  but  in  thofe  more  abftrufe 
and  difficult  parts  of  learning,  which  are  called  by  the 
peculiar  names  of  (5)  Acroamaticks,  and  Epopticks, 
and  which  are  never  communicated  to  the  vulgar.  For 
when  he  was  in  Afia,  and  heard  that  Ariftotle  had  pub- 
limed  fome  treati fes  of  that  kind,  he  wrote  to  him  with 
great  freedom  in  the  behalf  of  phijofqphy,  in  this  man- 
ner :  Alexander  to  Ariftotle  health.  "  You  have  not 
wt  done  well  to  publifh  your  books  of  Acroamaticks  ; 
"  for  what  is  there  now  wherein  I  can  furpafs  others,  if 
"  thofe  things  in  which  I  have  been  particularly  inftrud- 
"  ed  by  you,  be  laid  open  to  all  ?  For  my  part,  I  had 
"  rather  excel  others  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fublimer 
**  fciences,  than  in  the  extent  of  my  power  and  dominion." 
•"  Farewel."  Ariftotle,  toappeafe  him  and  gratify  this 
noble  ambition,  anfwered  that  thofe  books  were  in- 
deed pubiifhed,  but  not  the  fubjed  of  them.  For 
indeed  his  Metaphyficks  are  written  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  are  unserviceable  to  learners,  and  ufeful 
only  to  thcfe  who  are  well  verfed  in  the  principles  of 

that 

(5)  That  is  fuch  a  fort  of  learn-  per  to  receive  them,  whereas  he 

Jng   as    is   received   by   word   of  taught  the  others  publickly  to  all 

mouth,  and  into  which  the  fcho-  who  had  a    mind   to  hear  them, 

)ars   were   initiated  by  infpedlion  Aul.  Gel!,  lib.  xx.  cap.  5. 
as  into  the  myfteries.     Thefe  fci- 

enees  were  called  Acroamaticks,  (6)  It  was  fo  called  becaufe  he 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Ex-  kept  it  in  a  very  rich  caflcet  which 
otericks.  The  firft  were  never  he  found  among  the  fpoils  of  Da- 
communicated  but  to  particular  rius,  as  Plutarch  mentions  after- 
perfons,  who  were  known  fo  wards. 

Ariftotle  to  be  of  a  capacity  pro-  (7)  Of  Aftypalsa  one  of  the: 

Sporades. 
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that   fcience.     It  was  probably   to   Ariflotle   that  he 
owed   the  knowledge  he    had  in   phyfick :    for  when 
any  of  his  friends  were  fick,  he  would  often  prefcribe 
them  their  courfe  of  diet,    and  medicines  proper  to 
their  difeafe,  as  we  may  find  in   his  Epiftles.     He  was 
naturally  a  great  lover  of  every  kind  of  learning,  and 
much  addicted  to  reading  ;  but  the  book  he  delighted 
in  moft  was  Homer's  Iliad,    which  he  efteemed  and 
called  a  treafure  of  military  knowledge.     He  always  had 
with   him   a  copy  of  it  which  had  been  corrected  for 
him  by  Ariftotle,<  and  which  is  called  the  Cufket-copy  (6). 
Oneficritus  (7)    informs  us  that  he  laid  this  with  his 
dagger  every  night  under  his  pillow.     When  he  was 
in  upper  Afia,    where  he  could  not  be  fo  eafily  fup- 
plied  with   boolyS,  he  ordered  Harpalus  to  fend  1 
fome,    who   furnimed    him  with  Philifhis's  'hi (lory,   a 
great  many  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
and  /Efchylus,    and  fome  dithyrambicks  compofed  by 
Teleftes  and  Philoxenus.     For  fome  time  he  had  as 
great  refpect   and  affection   (as  he   ufed  to   fay   him- 
felf)  for  Ariftotle  as  for  his  father  Philip;  "  for  one," 
he  faid,  "  had  given  him  life,  and  the  other  had  taught 
**  him  how  to  live  well."     But  afterwards  he  had  fome 
miftruft  of  him,  though  not  fo  much  as  to  do  him  any 
injury;    but  the  kindnefs  he  continued  to  (how  him 
not  being  accompanied  with  that  warmth  and  tender- 
nefs   which  he   had  formerly  exprefled,    proved  that 
his   affection  was   abated  (8).     However  that  love  of 
learning   which   was   natural  to   him,   and  which   his 

education 

Sporades.     He  followed  Alexan-  fhort  of  his  elegance  and  funpli- 

der  in  his  expedition  into  Afia,  city. 

and  wrote  an  account  of  it.  He  (8)  The  real  caufe  of  this 
was  the  pilot  of  Alexander's  gal-  coldnefs  was  never  known, 
ley,  and  would  make  us  believe  Some  have  thought  it  was  be- 
in  his  hiftory  that  he  had  the  caufe  Ariftotle  was  more  zealout 
command  of  his  fleet.  Truth  for  the  intereftu  of  Olympias  than 
was  one  of  the  things  lead  re-  thofe  of  Alexander.  Others,  be- 
garded  by  him  in  his  writings,  caufe  he  had  recommended  Cal- 
Hc  endeavoured  to  imitate  Xe-  lifthenes  the  philofopher  to  that 
nophon's  flile,  but  he  fell  far  Prince's  fervice.  tor  Callift- 

henct 
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education  had  increafed,  never  left  him,  as  appears 
by  the  refped  he  mowed  to  Anaxarchus,  by  the  pre- 
fent  of  fifty  talents  which  he  fent  to  (9)  Xenocrates, 
and  his  particular  care  and  efteem  for  Dandamis  and 
Calanus. 

When  Philip  went  on  an  expedition  againft  the 
Byzantines,  he  left  Alexander,  then  fixteen  years  old, 
his  lieutenant  in  Macedonia,  and  intrufled  him  with 
the  royal  fignet.  Alexander  in  his  father's  abfence 
reduced  the  rebellious  (i)  Medarans,  t  and  having 
taken  their  chief  town  by  florm,  drove  out  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants,  and  planting  a  colony  of  feveral 
nations  in  their  room,  called  the  place  Alexandropolis. 
At  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea,  which  his  father  fought 
againft  the  Grecians,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
man  that  charged  the  facred  band  of  the  Thebans. 
And  even  in  my  remembrance  there  flood  an  old  oak 
near  the  river  Cephifus,  which  the  country  people 
called  Alexander's  Oak,  bccaufe  his  tent  was  pitched 
under  it.  And  not  far  off  are  to  be  feen  the  graves 
of  the  Macedonians  who  fell  in  that  battle.  This  early 
bravery  made  Philip  fo  fond  of  him,  that  noihing  plea- 
fed  him  more  than  to  hear  his  fubjecls  call  Alexander 
their  King,  and  himfelf  their  General. 

But  the  diforders  of  his  family,  chiefly  caufed  by 
his  marriages  and  amours,  (the  whole  kingdom  in  a 
manner  taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  women) 
produced  many  difputes  and  diifenfions  between  them, 
which  the  ill-nature  of  Olympias,  a  woman  of  a  jeal- 
ous and  implacable  temper,  ftill  encreafed  by  exafpe- 
tating  Alexander  againft  his  father.  Among  other 
things,  this  accident  contributed  greatly  to  inflame 
their  refentment.  At  the  wedding  of  Cleopatra,  whom 
Philip  married,  though  ihe  was  much  too  young  for 

him, 

henes  was  a  perfon  of  too  blunt  a,  (9)  Of  thefe  fifty  talents  Xe- 
temper,  and  too  much  an  enemy  nocrates  took  no  more  than  three 
to  flattery,  to  be  long  acceptable  thoufand  drachmas,  telling  Alex- 
zoa  Prince  who  would  be  thought  ander  that  he  had  the  mod  need 
the  fori  of  Jupiter,  of  the  reft,  who  had  fo  many 

mouths 
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him,  her  uncle  Attains  in  his  cups  defired  the  Macedo- 
nians would  implore  the  Gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  fuc- 
ceflbr  to  the  kingdom  by  his  niece.  This  fo  incenfed 
Alexander,  that  he  threw  one  of  the  cups  at  him,  cry- 
ing out,  "  You  villain,  what  am  I  then  a  baftard  ?" 
Philip  immediately  darted  up  and  ran  towards  his  (on 
with  his  fwcrd  drawn;  but  by  the  good  fortune  of  both, 
his  exceflive  rage,  and  the  wine  he  had  drank,  made  his 
foot  flip,  fo  that  he  fell  down  on  the  floor.  At  which 
Alexander  moil  reproachfully  infulted  over  him:  "See 
"  there,  faid  he,  the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pafs 
*'  out  of  Europe  into  Alia,  overturned  in  pafiing  from 
"  one  feat  to  another."  Soon  after  this  drunken  brawl, 
he  and  his  mother  Olympias  went  from  court,  and 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  Epirus,  he  himfelf  retired  in- 
to Illyricum. 

About  this  time  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  who  had  the  liberty  of  faying  any 
thing  among  them  without  offence,  came  to  vifit  Philip. 
After  the  firft  compliments  and  embraces  were  over, 
Philip  aiked  him,  "  Whether  the  Grecians  lived  in  amity 
"  with  one  another  ?"  "  It  ill  becomes  you,  replied  De- 
"  maratus,  to  enquire  after  the  (late  of  Greece,  who 
"  have  involved  your  own  houfe  in  fo  many  diiTenfions 
"  and  calamities."  Philip  was  fo  much  touched  by  this 
feafonable  reproach,  that  he  immediately  fent  for  his 
fon  home,  and  at  lad  by  Demaratus's  mediation  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  return.  But  this  reconciliation  lafted 
not  long ;  for  when  Pexodorus,  Governor  of  Caria,  fent 
Ariftocritus  to  treat  of  a  match  between  his  eldeft 
daughter  and  Philip's  fon  Aridaeus,  hoping  by  this 
jilliance  to  fecure  his  afliftance  upon  occafion,  Alexan- 
der's mother  and  friends  took  occafion  by  idle  reports 
and  (landers  to  raife  a  fufpicion  in  his  mind  that  Phi- 

HP 

mouths   to   feed,    and   fo   many     is  unknown  ;  fome  fuppofe  that 
men  to  pay.  it  ought   to    be    read    Mzdians, 

which  was  the  name  of  a  people 
(')    The  name  of  Medarans    in  Thrace. 

(a)  Juftin 
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lip  intended  by  means  of  this  fplendid   and  powerful 
alliance  to  make  Aridseus   his  fucceflbr    in  the   king- 
dom.    This  gave  him  great  uneafmefs-  he  therefore 
difpatched  one  Theffalus   a  player  into  Caria,  to  per- 
fuade  Pexodorus  to  think  no  more  of  Aridaeus  who  was 
both  illegitimate  and  a  fool,  rather  to  accept  of  him 
for  his  fon-in-law.     This  propofition  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  Pexodorus  than  the  former.     But  Philip,  as 
foon  as  ever  he  was  made  acquainted  with  this  tranf- 
action,  went  directly    to  his   ion's  apartment,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  of  his  mod  intimate  friends,  Phi- 
lotas  the  ion  of  Parmenio,  and  there  reproved  him  with 
great  feverity  and  bitteniefs;  he  upbraided  him  with 
the  meannefs  and   degeneracy   of  his  fpirit,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  unworthy  of    the    crown  he  was  to 
inherit,  fmce  h-~    Ceuld    degrade   himfelf  fo  far  as  to 
defire  the  alliance  of  a  Carian,  who   was  at  bed  but 
the  vaflal  of  a  barbarous  Prince.     Nor  did  this  fatis- 
fy  his  refentment,  for  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  bid- 
ding  them  fend  Theflalus  to   him  in  chli'ns,  and  ba- 
n idled  Harpalus,  Nearchus,    Phrygius,   and    Ptolemy, 
his  fon's  confidents  and  favourites,  whom   Alexander 
afterwards   recalled,    and  raifed  to   great  honour  and 
preferment. 

Not  long  after  this,  a  youth  named  Paufanias  (2), 
having  been  forcibly  abufed  by  the  contrivance  of 
Attalus  and  Cleopatra,  and  finding  he  could  get  no 
reparation  for  his  difgrace  at  Philip's  hands,  watched 
his  opportunity  and  murdered  him.  The  guilt  of 
this  fact  was  partly  charged  upon  Olympias,  who  is 
faid  to  have  encouraged  and  exafperated  the  enraged 
youth  to  revenge,  and  partly  upon  Alexander  himfelf, 

who 

(z)  Juftin  calls  him"  Nobilis  ex  two    hundred  and    eighty-eighth 
Macedonibus  Adolefcens."He  was  verfe  of  that  tragedy, 
one  of  Philip's   lifeguard.     Atta- 
lus not  only  abufed  him  himfelf,  To»   eotla,  xj  •ytp.ettlcc,    %   yx* 
but    protlituted    him    to    ail    his  pupt>w. 
guefts    at     a   feftival    entertain- 
ment.    Juftin  ix.  7.  which  is  fpoken  by  Creon  to  Me- 

{;}    Alexander  cited  only   the  dea,     "  1  have  been   informed," 

fays 
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who  when  Paufanias  came  and  complained  to  him  of 
the  injury  he  had  received,  repeated  this  line  out  of 
Euripides's  Medea  (3), 

"The  bridal  father,  bridegroom^  and  the  bride. 

However  he  took  care  to  find  out  and  punifli  the  ac- 
complices of  the  confpiracy,  and  was  very  angry  with 
Olympias  for  treating  Cleopatra  with  too  great  rigour  in 
his  ab fence. 

Alexander  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  kingdom  which  was  expofed  on  all  fides 
to  envy,  hatred,  and  danger,  the  barbarous  nations  that 
bordered  on  Macedonia,  being  impatient  of  being  go- 
verned by  any  but  their  own  native  princes,  and 
though  Philip  had  been  victorious  -over  the  Grecians, 
yet  as  he  had  not  time  to  fubdue  their  fpirits  and 
inure  them  to  the  yoke,  he  had  only  difhirbed  and 
unfettled  the  ftate  of  affairs,  which  were  left  in  great 
uncertainty  and  confulion,  becaufe  cuflom  had  not 
yet  rendered  the  change  familiar  and  cafy.  The  Ma- 
cedonians therefore,  thinking  the  fituation  of  the  kin<y_ 
dom  critical  and  dangerous,  advifed  Alexander  to 
abandon  all  defigns  of  fubduing  Greece,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  neighbouring  nations  by  gentle 
means,  and  prevent  innovations  in  their  very  begin- 
ning. But  he  rejected  this  counfel  as  weak  and  ti- 
morous, and  rather  chofe  to  fecure  himfelf  by  refolu- 
tion  and  magnanimity,  than  by  feeming  to  fland  in 
fear  of  any,  to  encourage  all  to  trample  on  him.  In 
confequence  of  this  determination  he  difappointed  the 
hoflile  defigns  of  the  barbarians  by  making  a  fudden 

incurfion 

fays  he,  "  that  thydefign  is  topu-  his  vengeance    upon  the  brido 

"  nifli    the  bridegroom,  the  bride,  groom,   that   is  Philip,    upon  the 

"  and  the  perloh  who  guve    her."  bride,  that  is  his  wife  Cleopatra, 

That  is,  Jafon,  Creufa,an.i  Crcon.  and  upon  him  that  gave  her,  that 

Alexander  in   t'i.    •  is   Attalus,    who    contrived    the 

thisver;  match    b.'tWC^n     Philip   and    his 

i  iJicce. 

(1)  Tbfr 


The 

incurfion  into  their  country,  as  far  as  the  river  liter,  where 
he  gave  Syrmus  King  of  theTriballians  a  confiderable 
overthrow.  And  hearing  that  the  Thebans  were  ready 
to  revolt,  and  that  the  Athenians  joined  with  them,  he 
immediately  marched  through  the  ftraits  of  Thermopy- 
lae, faying,  "  Demofthenes  called  me  a  child  while  I  was 
44  in  lilyricum  and  the  country  of  the  Triballiaa's,  and  a 
"  youth  while  I  was  in  Theflaly  ;  1  will  now  mow  him 
"  before  the  walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man." 

When  he  came  to  Thebes,  being  willing  to  accept 
of  their  repentance  for  what  was  pad,  he  only  de- 
manded of  them  Phoenix  and  Prothytes  the  authors  of 
the  rebellion,  and  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to 
thofe  who  would  come  over  to  him.  But  when  the 
Thebans,  on  the  other  fide,  not  only  required  Philo- 
tas  and  Anti pater  to  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  but 
alfo  publickly  invited  all  who  would  aflert  the  liberty 
of  Greece  into  an  aflbciation  with  them,  he  refolved 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  them.  The  Thebans  indeed 
defended  themfelves  by  their  alacrity  and  courage 
more  than  by  their  ftrength,  being  much  out  num- 
bered by  their  enemies.  But  when  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  fallied  out  upon  them  from  the  citadel,  they 
were  fo  encompafied  on  all  fides,  that  moft  of  them 
fell  in  the  battle.  The  city  itfelf  being  taken,  was 
lacked  and  razed,  on  purpofe  that  fo  fevere  an  ex- 
ample might  terrify  the  reft  of  Greece  into  obedience. 
However,  to  colour  this  feverity,  he  gave  out  that  he 
was  forced  to  it  by  the  prefiing  complaints  and  accu- 
iktions  of  his  confederates  the  Phocians  and  Platasans. 
So  that,  except  the  priefts,  thofe  between  whom  and 
the  Macedonians  a  right  of  hofpitality  fubfifted,  the 
family  of  the  poet  Pindar,  and  thofe  who  were  known 
to  have  oppofed  the  rebellion,  all  the  reft,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thoufand,  were  publickly  fold  for 
flaves;  and  it  is  computed,  that  upwards  of  fix  thou- 
iand  were  put  to  the  fword.  Among  the  other  cala- 
mities that  befel  this  miferable  city,  it  happened  that 
fjme  Thracian  foldiers  plundered  and  demolished  the 

houfe 
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houfe  of  an  illuftrius  matron  named  Timoclea  ;  and 
their  Captain,  after  he  had  ravifhed  her,  alked  her  if 
(he  had  any  money  concealed  ;  (he  anfwered  that  fhe 
had,  and  bid  him  follow  her  into  the  garden,  where  fhe 
fhowed  him  a  well,  into  which  fhe  told  him,  upon 
the  taking  of  the  city,  (he  had  thrown  what  (he  had 
of  mod  value.  The  Thracian  ftooping  down  to  view 
the  place,  (he  came  behind  him  and  pufhed  him  into 
the  well,  and  then  threw  great  (tones  in  upon  him,, 
till  fhe  had  killed  him.  After  which,  when  the  fbl- 
diers  led  her  away  bound  to  Alexander,  her  mien  and 
carriage  mowed  her  to  be  a  woman  of  a  noble  rank 
and  an  elevated  mind  ;  for  fhe  did  not  betray  the  lead 
fign  of  fear  or  aftonifhment.  And  when  the  King  a(k- 
ed  her  who  fhe  was,  "  I  am,  faid  fhe,  the  fifter  of  Thea- 
"  genes,  whocommanded  in  the  battleof  Chaeronaagainft 
"  your  father  Philip,  and  fell  there  for  the  liberty  of 
"  Greece."  Alexander  was  fo  furprized  at  both  her  adion 
and  her  fpeech,  that  he  gave  her  and  her  children  full 
liberty  to  go  whither  they  pleafed. 

After  this  he  received  the  Athenians  into  favour, 
although  they  had  (howed  themfelves  fo  much  con- 
cerned at  the  calamity  of  Thebes,  that  they  omitted 
the  celebration  of  their  feftivals,  and  entertained  thofc 
who  efcaped  with  all  poflible  humanity.  But  whe- 
ther his  fury,  like  that  of  lions,  was  pacified  after  be- 
ing fo  fully  glutted  with  (laughter,  or  whether  after 
an  example  of  horrid  cruelty  he  had  a  mind  to  appear 
merciful,  he  not  only  forgave  the  Athenians  their  pad 
offences,  but  advifed  them  to  look  to  their  affairs 
with  caution  and  vigilance,  upon  this  confideration, 
that  if  he  mould  die  they  were  like  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  Greece.  It  is  certain,  that  he  often  repented  of  his 
feverity  to  the  Thebans,  and  his  remorfe  had  fuch  in- 
fluence on  his  temper,  as  to  make  him  afterwards 
lefs  rigorous  to  many  others.  He  imputed  alfo  the 
murder  of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his  wine, 
and  the  bafe  defertion  of  the  Macedonians,  who  refufed 
to  follow  him  againft  the  Indians,  (by  \\hich  his  glory 

was 
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was  tarnifhed  and  his  enterprize  left  imperfect)  to  the 
wrath  and  vengeance  of  Bacchus,  the  protector  of 
Thebes.  And  it  was  ©bferved,  that  whatfoever  any 
Theban,  who  furvived  this  victory,  afked  of  him,  was 
ertainly  granted. 

Soon  after  this  the  Grecians  being  aflembled  at  the 
Ifthmus  of  Peloponnefus,  declared  their  refolution  of 
joining  with  Alexander  in  the  war  againft  the  Perfians. 
and  made  choice  of  him  for  their  General.  While  he 
ilaid  there,  many  flatefmen  and  philofophers  came 
from  all  parts  to  vifit  him,  and  congratulate  him  upon 
his  election.  He  expected  the  fame  compliment  from 
Diogenes  of  Si  nope,  for  he  was  then  at  Corinth  ;  but 
when  he  found  that  he  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  that  he 
did  not  fo  much  as  ftir  out  of  the  fuburb  called  Cra- 
nium, where  he  refided,  Alexander  went  thither  himfelf 
to  vifit  him.  Diogenes  was  at  that  time  lying  on  the 
ground  and  balking  himfelf  in  the  fun ;  but  when  he 
faw  fo  much  company  near  him,  he  raifed  himfelf  a  lit- 
tle, and  looked  upon  Alexander,  who  after  fainting  him, 
alked  him,  whether  he  wanted  any  thing ;  "  Only,  re- 
"  plied  he,  ftand  from  between  me  and  the  fun."  Alex- 
ander was  fo  affected  at  this  anfwer,  and  fo  furprized 
at  the  greatnefs  of  the  man's  foul,  who  had  taken  fo 
little  notice  of  him,  that  as  he  went  away,  he  told  his 
followers  who  were  laughing  at  the  morofenefs  of  the 
philofopher,  "  That  if  he  were  not  Alexander,  he  could 
*c  wifh  to  be  Diogenes. 

Then  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  confult  Apollo  concern- 
ing the  fuccefs  of  the  war  he  had  undertaken  -,  and 
happening  to  come  at  a  time  that  was  efteemed  un- 
lucky, when  it  was  unlawful  to  give  any  anfwer s 
from  the  Oracle,  he  fent  meifengers  to  defire  the 
Prieflefs  to  do  her  office  -,  but  flie  refufmg  to  com- 
ply, alledging  that  there  was  a  law  to  the  contrary, 
he  went  up  himfelf,  and  drew  her  by  force  into  the 

temple, 

(4)  This  was  the  name  of  a  On  mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia 
mountain,  and  city  in  the  country  there  was  a  cave  called  "  the 
of  the  Odryfse  a  people  of  Thrace.  "  cave  of  the  nymphs  of  Li- 

"  bethra, 
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temple,  where  tired  and  overcome  with  ftruggling, 
"  My  fon,"  faid  Hie,  "  Thou  art  invincible."  Alexan- 
der hearing  this  declared  he  had  received  fuch  an  an- 
fwer  as  he  wifhed  for,  and  that  it  was  needlefs  to  con- 
iult  the  God  any  further.  Among  other  prodigies  that 
preceded  the  march  of  his  army,  the  image  of  Orpheus 
at  (4)  Libethra,  made  of  cyprefs  wood,  was  feen  to 
fwcat  very  plentifully.  This  difcouraged  many;  but 
Ariftander  told  him,  that  far  from  prefaging  any  ill  to 
him,  it  fignified  he  fhould  perform  fuch  important  and 
glorious  actions  as  would  make  the  poets  and  muficians 
of  future  ages  labour  and  fweat  to  defcribe  and  celebrate 
them. 

His  army  by  the  fmalleft  computation,  confided 
of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five  thoufand  horfe, 
and  according  to  the  largeft  account,  of  thirty-four 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  Ariftobulus 
fays,  he  had  not  a  fund  of  above  feventy  talents  for 
their  pay,  nor  more  than  thirty  days  provifion,  if 
we  may  believe  Duris ;  and  Oneficritus  tells  us,,  he  was 
two  hundred  talents  in  debt.  But  though  he  fet  out  on 
this  expedition  with  fuch  fcanty  and  inconfiderable  fup- 
plies,  yet  he  would  not  embark  his  army,  till  he  had 
informed  himfelf  particularly  what  eftates  his  friends 
had  •,  to  fome  of  them  therefore  he  gave  lands,  to  fome 
villages,  and  toothers  the  annual  profit  of  fome  town  or 
harbour.  Having  thus  difpofed  of  his  whole  revenue, 
"  Perdiccas  afked  him  "  what  he  had  left  for  himfelf;" 
he  replied,  "  My  hopes."  "  Let  us  then,"  faid  Perdic- 
"  cas,  who  are  to  t~hare  with  you  in  your  dangers,  fhare 
"  with  you  in  your  hopes  alfo."  Perdiccas  therefore 
refufed  to  accept  the  eftate  he  had  afiigned  to  him ;  and 
fome  others  of  his  friends  did  the  fame;  but  to  thofe 
who  willingly  received,  or  defired  ailiflance  of  him,  he 
liberaliy  granted  it,  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  patri- 
mony in  Macedonia  wasfpentin  thefe  donations. 

With 

bethra,   upon   which  Strabo  has  confederated   all    thofe   places    to 

founded   his  conjecture  that  the  the  mufes.     Orpheus  was  a  na- 

Thracians  were  the  people  who  live  of  Libethra. 

VOL.  IV.  Q.                               (5)  This 
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With  this  difpofition  and  thefe  vigorous  refolutions, 
he  paiTcdthe  Hellefpont.  At  Troy  he  facrificed  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  honoured  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  were 
buried  there,  with  folemn  funeral  libations.  He  anoint- 
ed the  monument  of  Achilles,  and  as  the  ancient  cuf- 
tom  was,  ran  naked  about  it  with  his  friends,  and 
crowned  it  with  garlands,  declaring,  how  happy  he  ef- 
teemed  himr  in  having  while  he  lived,  fo  faithful  a 
friend  as  Patroclus,  and  when  he  was  dead,  fo  famous  a 
poet  as  Homer  to  immortalize  his  actions.  While  he 
was  viewing  the  reft  of  the  antiquities  and  curiofities  of 
the  place,  being  told  he  might  fee  Paris's  harp,  if  he 
pleated,  he  faid,  "  He  thought  it  not  worth  looking  on, 
'  but  he  mould  be  glad  to  fee  that  of  Achilles,  with 
*'•  which  he  had  celebrated  the  glory  and  renowned  ac- 
"  tions  of  fo  many  brave  men  (5). 

In  the  mean  tirrle  Darius's  lieutenants  had  drawn 
together  a  great  army,  and  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus.  This  was  in  a  manner  the  door 
leading  out  of  Europe  into  Afia,  and  Alexander  was 
under  a  necellity  of  forcing  it  open  by  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy.  The  depth  of  the  river,  with 
the  unevennefs  and  difficult  afcent  of  the  oppofite 
bank,  which  was  to  be  gained  by  main  force,  was 
apprehended  by  fome  ;  and  others  were  fo  fuperftiti- 
ous  as  to  think  it  an  improper  time  to  engage,  be- 
caufe  it  was  unufual  for  the  kings  of  Macedonia  to 
march  with  their  forces  in  the  month  of  June.  But 
Alexander  broke  through  thefe  fcruples,  telling  them, 
they  (hould  call  it  a  fecond  May.  And  when  Parmenio 
advifed  him  not  to  attempt  any  thing  that  day,  becaufe 
it  was  late,  he  told  him,  "  That  he  mould  affront  the 
"  Heliefpont  which  he  had  lately  paiTed,  mould  he  fear 
"  the  Granicus.  He  therefore  immediately  entered  the 
river  with  thirteen  troops  of  horfe,  and  advanced 
againfl  whole  mowers  of  darts  thrown  from  the  other 

fide, 

(5)  This  alludes  to  that  paf-     Amufed  at  cafe  the  God-like  man 
fage   in  the  ninth  book  of  the         they  found, 
liiad;  Pleafed  with    the  folemn  harp's 

harmonious 
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fide,  notwithftanding  the  number  of  the  enemy  drawn 
up  to  oppofe  him,  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream;  fo  that  this  aclion 
feemed  to  have  more  of  rage  and  madnefs  in  it,  than 
of  prudent  conduct.  However  he  perfifted  obfti- 
nately  to  make  good  his  pafTage,  and  at  laft  with 
great  difficulty  climbing  up  the  banks,  which  were 
very  flippery  by  reafon  of  the  mud,  he  was  forced  to 
mingle  among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  and  fight 
hand  to  hand  for  a  while,  before  he  could  bring  his 
men,  who  were  endeavouring  ftill  to  pafs,  into  any 
order.  The  enemy  began  the  attack  with  loud  fhouts, 
and  charging  his  cavalry  with  theirs,  firft  fought 
with  their  javelins,  and  when  they  were  broken,  with 
their  fwords.  And  notwithftanding  many  prefled 
hard  on  Alexander  himfelf  (who  was  remarkable  by 
his  buckler  and  his  creft,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a 
very  large  and  beautiful  plume  of  white  feathers;  yet 
he  efcaped  unhurt,  though  his  cuirafs  was  pierced  by 
a  javelin  at  the  joint.  Rhoefaces  and  Spithridates,  two 
Perfian  commanders,  attacked  him  at  once ;  but  he 
with  great  addrefs  avoided  Spithridates,  and  ftruck  his 
javelin  with  fuch  force  againfl  Rhcefaces's  cuirafs  that 
it  broke  in  pieces,  upon  which  he  betook  himfelf  to 
his  fv/ord.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Spithri- 
dates watching  his  opportunity  came  up  on  one  fide 
of  him,  and  raifing  himfelf  upon  his  horfe,  gave  him 
fuch  a  blow  with  his  battle-ax  on  the  helmet,  that  he 
cut  off  the  creft  of  it,  with  one  fide  of  his  plume; 
and  the  helmet  itfelf  could  hardly  refift  the  force  of 
the  itroke,  for  the  edge  of  the  weapon  penetrated 
fo  far  as  to  touch  the  very  hair  of  his  head.  But  as 
Spithridates  \vas  about  to  repeat  his  {Iroke,  Clitus  pre- 
vented him  by  running  him  through  the  body  with 
his  /pear.  At  the  fame  time  Alexander  difpatched 
Rhoetaces  with  his  frvord.  While  the  horfe  were  thus 

dan- 

hannonious  found.  Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroeJ  and 

With   this    he   fooths   his  an^ry         ot  kings. 

ibul,  and  lings  Pope.  II.  ix.  245,  &c. 

Q^z  (6)  Some 
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dangerouily  engaged,    the  Macedonian  phalanx'  pafTed 
the   river,    and    the   foot  on   each   fide   advanced    to 
fight.     But  the  enemy  hardly  fuftaining  the:  firft  on- 
fet,  foon  gave  ground  and  fled,   all   but  the  Grecian 
mercenaries,     who    making    a   ftand   upon    a    riling, 
ground,  defrred  quarter,  which  Alexander,  guided  ra- 
ther by  pailion  than  judgment,  refufed  to  grant,  and 
charging  them  himfelf  firft,  had  his  horfe  (not  Buce- 
phalus but  another)  killed  under  him.     In  this  attack, 
upon  thefe    experienced    and   defperate  men,  he  had 
more  of  his  foldiers  killed  and  wounded  than  in  all 
the  reft  of  the  battle.     The  Perfians  loft  in  the  en- 
gagement   twenty   thoufand   foot,    and   two   thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  (6).     On  Alexander's  fide,    as  Ari- 
,  ftobulus   fays,    there  were  killed  no  more  than  thirty- 
four,  nine  of  which   were  foot  (7).     To  eternize  their 
memory  he  ereded  a  ftatue  of  each  of  them  in  brafs 
of  the  workrranmip  of  Lyfjppus  (8).     And  that  the 
Grecians  might  participate  the  fruits   of  his   victory, 
he  ihared  the    booty   among   them.      Particularly    to 
the  Athenians   he   fent  three  hundred  bucklers ;    and 
upon  all  the  reft  of  the  fpoils  he  ordered  this  boaft- 
ing  infcription  to  be  fet :  "  Alexander  the  ion  of  Philip, 
"  and  all  the  Grecians,  except  the  Lacedaemonians,  won 
*'  thefe   from  the  Barbarians  who  inhabit  Afia."     All 
the  plate  and  purple  garments,  and  whatever  elfe  of 
any  value   he  took    from  the  Perfians,    except  a  very 
Imall    quantity,     he    ftr.t    as    a    prefent    to  his  mo- 
ther. 

This 

(6)  Some  copies  read  ren  thou-     cavalry,  and  thirty  of  the  infan- 
fand  foot ;  and  that  is  the  num-     try. 

fcer  mentioned  by  Diodorus  ;  and         (8)    Quintius  Curtlas  teils  us 

according  to  him  the  number  of  that  he  paid  this  honour  only  to 

hoife     was    two    thoufand,    hut  twenty-five  of  the  cavalry,  who 

according    to     Arrian    only   one  were   in    the  beginning    of*   the 

thoufand.  action   o-verpowercd  by  numbers 

of  the    enemy.      Thefe   flames 

(7)  Arrian    fays     that     there  were  erefted  in  a  town  of  Mace- 
were   twenty- five   of  his  friends  donia   called  Dia,    from  whence 
hilled,  above   futy  of  the  other  Q^  Metellus   a   long  time  after 

cauf«d 
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This  battle  foon  made  a  great  change  of  affairs  to 
Alexander's  advantage.  For  Sardis  itfelf,  the  chief 
feat  of  the  barbarian  power  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
and  many  other  considerable  places,  were  furrendercd 
to  him;  only  Halicarnaffus  and  Miletus  flood  out, 
which  he  foon  took  by  force,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  After  this  he  was  a  little  unfet- 
tled  in  his  opinion  how  to  proceed :  fometimes  he 
thought  it  beft  to  find  out  Darius  as  foon  as  he  could, 
and  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle  ;  at  other  times 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  more  prudent  courfe,  to  make 
an  entire  conqueft  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  not  to  feek 
the  enemy  till  he  was  ftrengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  wealth  and  forces  of  thefe  provinces.  While  he 
was  thus  deliberating  what  to  do, .  it  happened  that  a 
fountain  near  the  city  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  of  its  own 
accord  fwelled  over  its  banks,  and  threw  up  a  cop- 
per-plate upon  the  more,  on  which  was  engraven  in  an- 
cient characters,  u  That  the  time  would  come  when  the 
•'  Perfian  empire  mould  be  deftroyed  by  the  Grecians. 
Encouraged  by  this  accident,  he  proceeded  to  reduce 
all  the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Phcenice  (9)  and  Cilicia.  His 
paffage  through  Pamphylia  has  been  very  pompoufly 
defcribed  by  hiftorians,  and  reprefented  as  in  the 
higheft  degree  marvellous  and  aftonifhing;  as  though 
by  fome  divine  power  the  waves  which  ufed  to  roll  in 
impetuoufly  from  the  main,  and  hardly  ever  leave 
the  beach  under  the  fteep  broken  cliffs  uncovered, 
retired  to  afford,  him  a  paflage  (i).  Menander  alludes 

to 

caufed  them  to  be  removed  to  "  is  very  narrow,  and  lies  between 

Rome.  *'  the  fliore  and  the  mountain  Cli- 

(9)  Phcenice,  as  Palmerius  has  "  max,  which  overlooks  the  Pam- 

ebferved,  was  a  territory  in  Ly-  "  phylian  fea.  It  is  dry  at  low 

cia  or  Phamphilia.  "  water,  fo  that  travellers  pafs 

(i)  Strabo  gives  this  account  "  through  it  with  fafety;  but 

of  it.  "  Near  the  city  of  Phafelis  "  when  the  fea  is  high  it  is  all  co- 

"  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  "  vered  over.  It  was  then  the 

"  there  is  a  paflage  by  the  fea  "  winter  feafon,  and  Alexander, 

"  fide,through  which  Alexander  "  who  depended  much  upon  his 

"  marched  his  army.  This  paflage  "  good  fortune,  was  refolved  to  fet 

"cut 
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to  this  extravagant  flory  in  thefe  verfes  of  one  of  his  ca- 
rnedies  ; 

Fortune  to  me  isftrangely  kind. 

The  'very  man  liuifti'd  to  find ', 

/Is  if  by  magical  device. 

Starts  up  before  me  in  a  trice. 

Should  I  dejire  to  crofs  the  fea, 

The  waves  would  leave  the  pajj  age  free  j 

Secure  Td  march  from /bore  to  Jbore. 

Could  Alexander 'j  f elf  do  more? 
\ 

But  Alexander  in  his  epiflles,  mentions  no  fuch  extra- 
ordinary event,  but  lays  that  in  his  march  from  Pha- 
felis  he  went  through  the  paiTage  called  Climax.  At 
Phafelis  he  ftaid  fome  time ;  and  finding  the  ftatue  of 
Theode&es,  who  was  a  native  of  that  town,  and  was 
then  dead,  erected  in  the  market-place,  after  he  had 
fupped,  and  drank  plentifully,  he  went  and  danced 
about  it,  and  crowned  it  with  garlands;  thus  not  un- 
gracefully paying  honour  in  his  mirth  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  whofe  converfation  he  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
when  he  was  Ariflotle's  fcholar. 

Soon  after  this  he  fubdued  the  Pifidians  who  made 
head  againfl  him,  and  conquered  the  Phrygians,  at 
whofe  chief  city  Gordium  (which  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  feat  of  the  ancient  Midas)  he  faw  the  famous  cha- 
riot fattened  with  cords  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Cor- 

nel- 

*k  out  without  flaying  till  the  floods  fecret  to   untie   them.       In    the 

"  were  abated,  fo   that  his   men  eighth  book  of  the  Odyfley,  Ulyf- 

"  were  forced  to  march  up  to  the  fes   when   he    would    fecure  the 

"  middle  in   water."     Strabo,  L.  prefents  made  him  by  the  Phsa- 

xiv.     Quintus  Cnrtius  has  embel-  cians  in  a  Cheft  provided  for  that 

lifhed  his  narration  with  ciicum-  purpofe,  and  prevent  their  being 

ilances  partly  true  and  partly  mi-  ftolen  at  any  time  whilft  he  was 

isculous.  afleep,  corded  the  chefl,  and  fold- 
ed the  ends  of  the  cords  in  a  moft 

(2)  The  ancients  were  very  ex-  intricate  knot,  which    had  been 

peit  in  tying  knots  of  fuch  a  cu-  taught  him  by  Circe, 
tious  contrivance,  that  it  was  im- 

for  one  that  was  not  in  the  (0    It  is  \n    the  text  'AryaV 
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nel-Tree,  and  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  had 
a  conftant  tradition,  that  the  empire  of  the  world 
was  referved  for  him  who  fhould  untie  the  knot. 
Moft  are  of  opinion,  that  Alexander  finding  that  he 
could  not  untie  (2)  it,  becaufe  the  ends  of  it  were 
fecretly  folded  up  within  it,  cut  it  afunder  with  his 
fword,  fo  that  feveral  ends  appeared.  But  Ariflobu- 
lus  tells  us  that  he  very  eafily  undid  it,  by  only  pull- 
ing the  pin  out  of  the  beam  which  fattened  the  yoke 
to  it,  and  afterwards  drawing  out  the  yoke  itfelf. 
From  hence  he  advanced  into  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  both  which  countries  he  foon  reduced;  and  then 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  the  belt  commander 
Darius  had  upon  the  fea-coafts,  who  if  he  had  lived, 
might  have  put  a  great  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms, 
he  was  the  rather  induced  to  carry  the  war  into  the  up- 
per provinces  of  Afia. 

Darius  was  by  this  time  upon  his  march  from  Sufa, 
firmly  confiding,  not  only  in  the  number  of  his  men, 
who  amounted  to  fix  hundred  thoufand,  but  likewife 
in  a  dream  which  the  magicians  interpreted  rather  in 
flattery  to  him,  than  with  any  regard  to  truth.  He 
dreamed  that  he  faw  the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on 
fire,  and  Alexander  waiting  on  him  clad  in  the  fame 
robe  which  he  ufed  to  wear  when  he  was  (3)  Afgandes 
to  the  late  King;  after  which  going  into  the  temple  of 
Belus,  he  vanifned  owt  of  his  fight.  By  this  dream,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Gods  defigned  to  fhow  him  that  the 

actions 

&K  u*  0affi\lu<.  Afgandes,  Af-  for  it  is  indifferent  how  the  firfl 
candes,  or  Aftandes,  is  without  fyllable  is  pronounced.  Aftandes 
doubt  a  Perfian  word.  Hefychius  is  the  fame  with  what  Cicero  calls 
explains  it  by  */>-iX©-,  'Ao-x«»^»;  Stator.  "  Litteras  a  te  mihi  Sta- 
"A/yiXej,  Afcandes  a  courier.  In  "  tor  tuus  reddidit  Tarft.  Your 
another  place  he  writes  it  a!r*V  "  courier  delivered  me  your  let- 
Xvs  ip.tfofyop.®',  it  is  otherwife  "  ters  at  Tarfus."  Darius  there- 
defined  5  IK  hnSoxK  7pat/*f*aTo^9-  fore  mud  have  been  what  we  call 
po<.  The  right  name  is  Aftan-  a  State  ineflenger ;  or  perhaps  the 
des,  according  to  the  Abbe  Re-  Perfians  gave  that  title  to  a  more 
naudot.  The  infinitive  Staden  fig-  confiderable  officer,  and  il  might 
nifies  Stare,  iftanda  ftator,  from  denote  the  chief  of  the  couriers,  or 
whencecomes  the  Greek  Aftandes,  Poftmafter-General. 

0.4  (4)  This 
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actions  of  the  Macedonians  would  be  very  illuftrious7 
and  that  as  he  from  an  Afgandes  had  arrived  at  the 
crown,  fo  Alexander  fhould  come  to  be  mafter  of 
Afia,  and  not  long  furviving  his  conquefts,  conclude 
his  life  with  great  glory.  Darius's  confidence  in- 
creafed  the  more,  becaufe  Alexander  fpent  fo  much 
time  in  Cilicia,  which  he  imputed  to  his  cowardice : 
but  it  was  ficknefs  that  detained  him  there,  which 
fome  fay  he  contracted  by  fatiguing  himfelf  too 
much,  others  by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whole 
waters  were  exceeding  cold.  However  it  happened, 
none  of  his  phyficians  would  venture  to  give  him  any 
remedies,  thinking  his  cafe  defperate,  and  fearing  the 
cenfnre  and  refentment  of  the  Macedonians,  if  they 
fhould  fail  in  the  cure ;  till  Philip  the  Acarnanian  con- 
fidering  his  •extreme  danger,  and  confiding  in  his 
friendfhip,  refolved  to  try  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his 
art,  and  .rather  hazard  his  own  credit  and  life,  than 
fuffer  him  to  perifli  for  want  of  phyfick,  'which  he 
confidently  adminiftred  to  him,  encouraging  him  to 
take  it  boldly,  if  he  defired  a  fpeedy  recovery,  in  or- 
der to  profecute  the  war.  At  this  very  time  Parmenio 
wrote  to  Alexander  from  the  camp,  bidding  him  be- 
ware of  Philip,  he  being  bribed  to  kill  him  by  Darius, 
who  had  offered  him  great  fiims  of  money,  and  pro- 
mifed  him  his  daughter  -in  marriage  When  he  had 
perufed  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pilipw,  without 
fhowing  it  to  any  of  his  friends.  At  the  hour'  ap- 
pointed, Philip,  attended  by  the  other  phyficians, 
came  into  the  bedchamber  with  the  potion  he  had 
prepared  for  the  King,  who  delivered'  him  the  letter 
to  read,  and  at  the  lame  time  fwaliowed  the  potion 
with  great,  chearfulnefs  and  intrepidity.  This  was  a 
very  hngular  and  linking  fcene,  Alexander  drinking 
the  medicine,  and  Philip  reading  the  letter  at  the  fame 
time,  each  looking  earneftly  upon  the  other,  but 

.  with 

•(4)  This  Am/ntas  was  the  fon     Macedonia   not   on    account    of 
ef  Au^ochus.     He  retired  out  cf    any   ill   treatment,     but    merely 

*  f 

for 
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with  different  fentiments  ;  for  Alexander's  looks  were 
chearful  and  open,  exprefling  his  kindnefs  to  Philip, 
and  his  confidence  in  him  ;  while  the  other  feemed  af- 
tonifhed  at  the  accufation,  and  appealed  to  the  Gods  to 
witnefs  his  innocence,  fometimes  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  then  throwing  himfelf  .down  bv  the  bed- 
fide,  and  befeeching  Alexander  to  lay  afule  all  fear,  and 
rely  on  his  fidelity.  The  medicine  at  iiril  wrought  fo 
ftrongly  upon  him,  that  it  overcame  his  fpirits,  and 
brought  him  fo  low  that  he  loft  his  ipeedi,  and  falling 
into  a  fwoon  had  fcarce'any  fenfe  left;  but  loon  after 
by  Philip's  means  his  health  and  ftrength  returned,  and 
he  fhowed  himfelf  in  publick  to  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  in  continual  fear  and  dejection  till  they  (aw  him 
abroad  again. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Darius's  army  a  Macedo- 
nian fugitive,  named  Amyntas  (4),  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Alexander's  temper.  This  man,  when 
he  faw  that  Darius  intended  to  march  through  the 
flrait  paffages  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy,  advifed 
him  rather  to  remain  in  the  open  country,  as  he  had 
fo  great  an  army  and  was  to  engage  with  one  much 
inferior  in  number.  Darius  told  him  he  was  afraid  the 
enemy  would  endeavour  to  run  away,  and  fo  Alexander 
would  efcape  out  of  his  hands.  "  That  fear,"  replied 
Amyntas,  "  is  needlefs,  for  you  may  allure  yourfelf  that 
"  far  from  avoiding  you,  he  will  make  all  the  fpeed  he 
"  can  to  meet  you,  and  is  now  on  his  march  towards 
"  you."  But  Amyntas's  counfel  was  to  no  purpofe,  for 
Darius  immediately  decamping,  marched  into  Cilicia, 
at  the  fame  time  that  Alexander  advanced  into  Syria  to 
meet  him;  but  miffing  one  another  in  the  night,  they 
both  came  back  again.  Alexander,  being  highly  plea- 
fed  with  the  accident,  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to 
fight  in  the  narrow  paiTages,  while  Darius  ftrove  to  re- 
cover his  former  ground,  and  draw  his  army  out  of 

fc 

for  fear  of  the  King ;  for  as  he  hated  Alexander,  he  concluded  that 
he  was  hated  by  him. 

(5)  D'°- 
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fo  di {advantageous  a  place.  For  now  he  began  to 
perceive  his  error  in  engaging  too  far  into  a  country, 
which  by  reafbn  of  the  lea,  the  mountains,  and  the 
river  Pinarus  which  ran  through  the  midft  of  it,  would 
neceflitate  him  to  divide  his  forces,  render  his  horfe 
almoft  unferviceable,  and  only  cover  and  fupply  the 
weaknefs  of  the  enemy.  Fortune  having  afforded  fo 
favourable  a  fituation  to  Alexander,  he  was  careful  to 
improve  it  to  the  beft  advantage.  For  though  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
enelofed,  but  ftretched  his  right  wing  much  further 
out  than  the  left  of  the  enemy's,  and  fighting  there 
himfelf  in  the  very  foremofl  ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to 
flight.  In  this  battle  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh 
by  Darius,  (as  Chares  fays)  with  whom  he  fought  hand 
to  hand.  But  in  the  account  which  he  himfelf  gave 
Antipater  of  the  battle,  though  indeed  he  owns  that  he 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  fword,  though  not 
dangeroufly,  he  takes  no  notice  who  it  was  that  wound- 
ed him. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  compleat  this  glorious 
victory,  which  he  had  gained  at  the  expence  of  above 
an  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  (5)  of  his  enemies  lives, 
but  the  taking  the  perfon  of  Darius,  who  efcaped  very 
narrowly  by  flight,  having  the  ftart  of  him  by  only  four 
or  five  furlongs.  However  having  taken  his  chariot  and 
his  bow,  he  returned  from  purfuing  him,  and  found  his 
own  men  bufy  in  pillaging  the  camp  of  the  barbarians, 
which  was  exceedingly  rich ;  though  Darius,  thinking  it 
iinfafe  to  take  the  field  with  too  much  baggage,  had 
left  mod  of  it  behind  at  Damafcus.  But  they  referved 
for  Alexander  himfelf  the  tent  of  Darius,  which  was 
filled  with  attendants  richly  cloathed,  with  coflly  fur- 
niture, and  vaft  quantities  of  gold  and  filver.  After  he 
had  put  off  his  armour  he  went  to  bathe,  faying,  "  Let 
"  us  now  cleanfe  and  refrefh  ourfelves  after  the  fatigues 
"  of  the  battle,  in  Darius's  bath. 

Not 

(5)  Diodorus  fays  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand. 

(6)  This 
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"Not  fo,  replied  one  of  his  followers,  but  in  Alexander's 
"  rather,  for  the  goods  of  the  vanquished  are  and  always 
**  ought  to  be  reputed  the  conqueror's."  Here,  when 
he  beheld  the  bathing  velTels,  the  water-pots,  vials,  and 
ointment  boxes  all  of  gold,  curioufly  wrought,  and. 
fmelt  the  fragrant  odours  with  which  the  whole  place 
was  exquifiteiy  perfumed,  and  from  thence  pafled  into 
another  lofty  and  fpacious  apartment,  where  the  couches, 
the  table,  and  the  entertainment,  were  wonderfully 
magnificent,  he  turned  to  thofe  about  him,  and  laid, 
"  This,  it  feems,  it  was  to  be  a  King. 

As  he  was  going  to  fupper,  word  was  brought  him 
that   Darius's   mother  and   wife,  and   two    unmarried 
daughters,  being  taken  among  the  reft  of  the  prifoners, 
upon  the  fight  of  his  chariot  and  bow  burft.  into   the 
moil- violent  lamentation,  imagining  him   to   be   dead. 
After  a  little  paufe,  more  pitying  their  affliction  than 
rejoicing  in  his  own  fuccefs,  he  fent  Leonatus  to  them, 
to  let  them  know  Darius   was  not  dead,  and  that  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  Alexander,  who  made  war  upon 
Darius  only  for  dominion ;  and  that  they  mould  find 
themfelves  as  well  provided  for  as  ever  they  were  in 
Darius's  moft   flourifhing  condition,  when  his  empire 
was   entire.      This    kind    meflage  could  not  but  be 
very    welcome  to  the  captive   princefTes,  efpecially  as 
it  was  followed  by  actions  no  lefs  humane  and  gene- 
rous ;  for   he  gave  them   leave  to  bury    v/hom    they 
pleafed  of  the  Perfians,  and  to  make  ufe   of  what  gar- 
ments  and    furniture   they    thought   fit    out    of  the 
booty.     He  diminifhed  nothing  of  their  equipage,  or  of 
the  refped   formerly    paid  them,    and  allowed   larger 
penfions  for  their  maintenance,  than  ever  they  had  be- 
fore.    But  the  nobleil  and  mofl  royal  inftance'of  his 
generofity  was,  that  he  never  fuffered  thofe  illuftrious 
and  virtuous  prifoners  to  hear  or  even  to  apprehend  and 
fufpect  any    thing  that    was  indecent;    fo    that   they 
feemed  lodged  in  Tome  temple,  or  facred  retreat  of  vir- 
gins, where  they  enjoyed  an  undifturbed  privacy,  ra- 
ther than   in  the  camp  of  an   enemy.     Not   that  he 

wanted 
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wanted  temptation,  for  Darius's  wife  was  accounted 
the  mod  beautiful  Princefs  then  living,  as  her  hufband 
was  the  talleft  and  comeliefl  man  of  his  time  ;  and 
the  daughters  were  no  lefs  beautiful  than  their  pa- 
rents. But  Alexander  efteerning  it  more  glorious  to 
govern  himfelf  than  to  conquer  his  enemies,  touch- 
ed none  of  them,  nor  enjoyed  any  other  woman  before 
marriage,  except  Barfina,  Memnon's  widow,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  at  Damafcus.  She  was  very  knowing 
in  the  Grecian  learning,  and  of  an  amiable  temper  : 
and  her  father  Artabazus  was  the  fon  of  the  King's 
daughter.  Alexander  therefore  being  urged  by  Par- 
mennio  (as  Ariflobulus  tells  us)  was  delirous  to  ob- 
tain the  poffeflion  of  a  woman  in  whom  beauty  was  join- 
ed with  an  illultrious  defcent  and  an  exalted  mind.  Of 
the  reft  of  the  female  captives,  though  they  were  tall 
and  beautiful,  he  took  no  further  notice  than  to  fay 
jocofely,  "  What  eye-fores  thefe  Perfian  women  are  !" 
To  the  beauty  of  their  perfons  he  oppofed  as  a  coun- 
tercharm  the  beauty  of  temperance  and  continence ; 
fo  that  he  viewed  them  with  as  little  emotion  as  if 
they  had  been  lifelefs  ftatues.  And  when  Philoxenus, 
his  lieutenant  on  the  fea-coaft,  wrote  to  him  to  know 
if  he  would  buy  two  very  fine  boys,  which  one  Theo- 
dorus  a  Tarentine  had  to  fell,  he  was  fo  offended,  that 
he  often  cried  out  aloud  to  his  friends,  "  What  bafe- 
"  nefs  has  Philoxenus  ever  obferved  in  me,  that  he 
<;  mould  prefume  to  make  me  fuch  a  reproachful  of- 
c  fer?"  And  immediately  wrote  him  a  very  fharp 
letter  commanding  him  to  difmifs  Theodorus,  and  his 
vile  merchandize  with  dilgrace.  Nor  was  he  lefs  fe- 
vere  to  Agnon,  who  fent  him  word  he  would  buy  a 
Corinthian  youth  celebrated  for  his  beauty  named  Cro- 
bylus,  to  prefent  him  with.  And  hearing  that  Damon 
and  Timotheus,  two  of  Parmenio's  foldiers,  had  abufed 

the 

(6)  This  Priricefs  was  the  confort  Artemifia,  who  died  with- 
daughter  of  Hecatomnus  King  of  out  children,  Ihe  fucceeded  in 
Caria.  After  the  death  ofMau-  the  kingdom  with  her  brother 
folus  £cr  eldeft  brother,  and  his  Hidrcus,  to  whom  flie  had  been 

married, 
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the  wives  of  fome  flrangers  who  were  in  nis  pay,  he 
wrote  to  Parmenio,  charging  him  flriftly,  if  he  found 
them  guilty,  to  put  them  to  death,  like  thofe  noxious 
animals  whom  nature  has  formed  to  poifon  and  deftroy 
mankind.  In  the  fame  letter  he  added,  "  that  he  had  not 
"  fo  much  as  feen,  or  defired  to  fee,  the  wife  of  Darius, 
*'  no,  norfuffered  anybody  to  fpeakof  her  beauty  before 
"  him."  He  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  fleep,  and  the  a6t  of  gene- 
"  ration,  chiefly  made  him  fenfible  that  he  was  mortal ; 
"  becaufe  wearinefs  and  pleafure  both  proceeded  from 
*;  the  fame  frailty  and  imbecility  of  human  nature." 

In  his  diet  he  was  extremely  temperate,  as  appears 
among  other  proofs,  by  what  he  faid  to  (6)  Ada,  whom 
he  called  his  mother,  and  afterwards  created  Queen  of 
Caria.  For  when  fhe  out  of  kindnefs  fent  him  every  day 
many  curious  dimes,  and  fweetmeats,  and  would  have 
furni filed  him  with  fuch  cooks  and  makers  of  paflry  as 
were  excellent  in  their  kind,  he  told  her,  "  He  wanted 
**  none  of  them,  his  preceptor  Leonidas  having  already 
"  given  him  the  bed,  for  he  taught  him  by  marching 
44  before  day-light  to  prepare  for  his  dinner,  and  by 
"  dining  moderately  to  create  an  appetite  for  fupper." 
And  he  added,  "  that  Leonidas  ufed  to  open  and  fearch 
"  the  furniture  of  his  chamber  and  his  wardrobe,  to  fee 
"  if  his  mother  had  put  there  any  thing  that  was  nice  or 
"  fuperfluous."  He  was  much  lefs  addicted  to  wine  than 
was  generally  believed,  That  which  gave  people  occa- 
fionto  think  fo  of  him,  was,  that  when  he  had  nothing 
elfe  to  do,  he  loved  to  fit  long  at  table,  though  he 
difcourfed  rather  than  drank,  and  talked  a  great 
while  between  every  glafs.  For  when  his  affairs  called 
upon  him,  he  would  not  be  detained  as  other  gene- 
rals often  were,  either  by  wine,  or  fleep,  nuptial  fo- 
lemnities,  fpectacles,  or  any  other  diverfion  whatfo- 
ever :  a  convincing  argument  of  which  is,  that  in  the 

fhort 

married.     Her  hufband  dying  be-     ufurped   the  crown.     But  Alex- 
fore  her,  Pexodarus  her  third  bro-     ander  reftored  her  to  the  poiret- 
ther  dethroned  her,  and  after  his     lion  of  her  dominions, 
death  his  fon-in-law  Orontobatcs 

(?)  Quintus 
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fhort  time  he  lived,  he  accompli ihed  fo  many  great 
actions.  When  he  was  free  from  employment  his 
manner  of  life  was  this :  as  foon  as  he  rofe  he  facri- 
ficed  to  the  Gods  ;  he  then  fat  down  to  dinner,  and 
ipent  the  reft  of  the  day  either  ,  in  hunting,  or  in  dif- 
ciplining  and  regulating  his  fbldiers,  or  in  reading. 
In  marches  that  required  no  great  hafte,  he  would 
learn  to  fhoot  as  he  went  along,  or  to  mount  a  cha- 
riot and  alight  from  it  in  full  fpeed.  Sometimes,  as 
his  journals  tell  us,  he  would  divert  himfelf  with 
fox-hunting,  and  fowling ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
place  where  he  was  to  lodge,  after  he  had  bathed,  and 
was  anointed,  he  would  call  for  his  bakers,  and  chief 
cooks,  to  know  if  they  had  made  the  neceffary  pre- 
parations for  fupper.  He  never  fupped  early  nor  be- 
fore it  was  quite  dark ;  and  he  was  extremely  careful 
at  meals  that  no  one  mould  be  neglected,  and  that  all 
who  fat  with  him  mould  be  ferved  alike.  His  talka- 
tive humour,  as  I  mentioned  before,  made  him  de- 
light to  fit  long  at  table  ;  and  then,  though  other  wife 
no  Prince's  converfation  was  ever  fo  agreeable,  and 
though  he  was  poifeifed  of  all  the  charms  and  graces 
of  difcourfe,  he  would  talk  in  fo  vaunting  and  often- 
tatioiis  a  (train,  and  dwell  fo  much  on  his  military 
exploits,  that  he  gave  his  flatterers  a  great  advantage 
over  him,  and  caufed  great  difguft  to  the  fenfible 
part  of  the  company,  who  though  they  difdained  to 
contend  with  the  others  in  flattery,  yet  were  afraid 
to  praife  him  lefs  ~,  fo  that  between  the  fhame  and 
the  danger  they  were  greatly  at  lofs  how  to  conduct 
themfelves.  After  he  rofe  from  table  he  ufed  to 
bathe,  and  then  went  to  reft;  and  he  would  often 
deep  till  noon,  and  fometimes  all  day  long.  He  was 
fo  very  temperate  in  his  diet,  that  when  any  excellent 
fcfh  or  fruits  were  fent  him,  he  would  diftribute  them 
among  his  friends,  and  hardly  referve  any  for  his  own 

eating. 

(?)  Quintus  Curtius  fays  they    a  golden  chain,   and  fattened  it 
bound  the  ftatue  of  Apollo  with    to  the  altar  of  Hercules,  to  whom 

the 
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eating.  His  table  however  was  always  magnificent, 
the  expence  of  it  flill  encreafmg  with  his  good  for- 
tune, till  it  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  drachmas  a  day, 
to  which  fum  he  limited  it  j  and  he  would  never  faffer 
any  one  to  lay  out  more  than  this  in  an  entertainment 
to  which  he  was  invited. 

After  the  battle  of  Iflus,  he  fent  to  Damafcus  to  feize 
upon  the  money  and  baggage,  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Perfians  of  which  the  Theflalian  horfemen 
had  the  greateft  fhare ;  for  as  they  had  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  bravery  in  the  fight  he 
fent  them  thither  on  purpofe  to  make  their  reward 
fuitable  to  their  courage:  not  but  that  the  reft  of  the 
army  confiderably  enriched  themfelves.  This  firfl  gave 
the  Macedonians  fuch  a  tafte  of  the  wealth,  women, 
and  manner  of  living  of  the  Perfians,  that  they  ptir- 
fued  and  traced  their  gold  with  the  eagernefs  aod 
ardour  of  hounds  upon  a  fcent.  Alexander,  before 
he  proceeded  any  further,  thought  it  neceflary  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  fea-coaft.  Thofe  who  govern- 
ed in  Cyprus,  put  that  ifland  into  his  poflefiion  -,  and 
all  Phoenicia,  except  Tyre,  was  furrendered  to  him 
without  refiftance.  During  the  fiege  of  this  city,  which 
with  mounts  of  earth  caft  up,  and  battering  engines, 
and  two  hundred  galleys  by  fea,  was  carried  on  for 
feven  months  together,  he  dreamed  that  he  faw  Her- 
cules upon  the  walls,  reaching  out  his  hand,  and  cal- 
ling to  him.  And  many  of  the  Tynans  in  their  deep 
fancied  that  Apollo  told  them  he  was  difpleafed  with 
their  actions,  and  was  about  to  leave  them,  and  go  over 
to  Alexander.  Upon  which,  as  if  the  God  were  a 
fugitive  taken  in  the  fact,  (7)  they  chained  his  ftatue, 
and  nailed  it  to  the  pedeftal,  calling  him  an  Alexan- 
dnft.  Another  time  Alexander  dreamed  that  he  faw 
a  fatyr  mocking  him  at  a  diftance,  and  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  catch  him,  he  ftill  eltaped  from  him, 

till 

the  city  was  dedicated,  thinking  by  his  means  to  Binder  the  other 
from  deferring  them. 

(S)  i.  e.  XJ 
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till  at  laft  after  much  entreaty,  and  a  longpurfuit  he 
fiiffered  him  to  take  hold  of  him.  The  footh-fayers  ma- 
king two  words  of  Satyros,  allured  him  (8)  Tyre  was 
his  own.  The  inhabitants  at  this  time  (how  the  foun- 
tain near  which  Alexander  flept,  when  he  fancied  the 
fatyr  appeared  to  him. 

While  the  body  of  the  army  lay  before  Tyre,  he 
made  a  fhort  excurfion  againft  the  Arabians,  who  in- 
habit mount  Antilibanus.  There  he  hazarded  his  life, 
to  bring  off  his  mafler  Lyfimachns,  who  would  needs 
go  along  with  him,  boafting  that  he  was  neither  older, 
nor  inferior  in  courage  to  Phoenix,  Achilles's  tutor, 
whofe  name  he  affected  to  bear.  For  when  quitting 
their  horfes,  they  marched  up  the  hill  on  foot,  the 
reft  of  the  foldiers  outwent  them  a  great  deal ;  for 
night  drawing  on,  and  the  enemy  being  near,  Alex- 
ander would  -not  leave  Lyfimachus  who  was  fpent  and 
fatigued,  but  flayed  behind  to  encourage  and  help 
him  •,  fo  that  before  he  was  aware^  he  found  that  he 
was  a  great  way  from  his  army  with  a  flender  attend- 
ance, and  that  he  muft  pafs  the  night,  which  was  ex- 
tremely dark  and  cold,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  place. 
At  laft  feeing  a  great  many  fcattered  fires  of  the 
enemy  at  fome  diftance,  and  trufting  to  his  agility  of 
body,  andjaeing  always  ufed,  by  mowing  himfelf  in- 
defatigable* in  labour,  to  relieve  and  fupport  the  Ma- 
cedonians in  their  diflrefs,  he  ran  to  one  of  the  neareft 
fires,  and  with  his  dagger  killing  two  of  the  barbarians 
that  fat  by  it,  {hatched  up  a  lighted  brand,  and  re- 
turned with  it  to  his  own  men,  who  immediately  made 
a  great  fire,  which  fo  terrified  the  enemy,  that  mofl  of 
them  fled,  and  thofe  that  afiaulted  them  were  foon  rout-" 
ed  by  which  means  they  lodged  fecurely  the  reft  of  the 
night.  This  action  is  related  by  Chares. 

But  to  return  to  the  liege,  it  had  this  ifTue.  Alex- 
ander, that  he  might  refrefh  his  army,  harafied  with 
many  former  encounters,  drew  out  only  a  fmall  party, 

rather 

(8)  i.  e.  S«  TV(&;   tua  erit  Tvnis. 

&> 
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rather  to   keep  the  enemy  employed,  than  with  any 
profpeft   of  much    advantage.     It   happened   at    this 
time,  that  Ariftander  after  he  had  facrificed  and  viewed 
the  entrails,   affirmed   confidently  to  thofe  who  flood 
by,  that  the  city  would  be  certainly  taken  that  very 
month.     This  prediction  was  received  with  great  laugh- 
ter and  contempt,  that  day  being  the  lafl  of  the  month. 
But  the  King  taking  notice  of  his   perplexity,  and  al- 
ways  favouring    predictions,     commanded    that     they 
fhould  not  reckon  that  the  thirtieth   but  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  month,  and   ordering  the  trumpets 
to  found,  attacked  the  walls  more  vigoroufly  than  he 
at  firft  intended      The  fury  of  the  affault  fo  inflamed 
the  reft  of  his  forces  who  were  left  in  the  camp,  that 
they  could  not   refrain   from  advancing  to  fecond  it } 
and  the  Tvrians  not  being  able  to  withftand  them,  the 
town  was  taken  that  very  day.     Afterwards  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Gaza   the  metropolis  of 
Syria,  a  bird  flying  over  him,  let  a  clod  of  earth  fall 
upon  his  moulder,  and  then  fettling  upon  one  of  the 
battering   engines,  was  fuddenly  entangled  in   thongs 
by    which   the  ropes   of   the    machine    were   turned* 
This  was  agreeable  to  Ariftander's  prediction,  who  fore- 
told that  Alexander  mould  be  wounded  in  the  moulder, 
and  the  city  reduced. 

From  hence  he  fent  great  part  of  the  fpoils  to  Olym- 
pias,  Cleopatra,  and  the  reft  of  his  friends,  not  omit- 
ting his  preceptor  Leonidas,  on  whom  he  beftowed  five 
hundred  talents  weight  of  frankincenfe,  and  an  hundred 
of  myrrh,  prompted  to  it  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
hopes  which  Leonidas  had  of  him  when  he  was  but  a 
chiid.  For  Leonidas,  it  feems,  feeing  him  one  day  while 
he  was  facrificins;  fill  both  his  hands  with  frankincenfe, 
and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  told  him  "  it  became  him  to 
"  be  more  fparing,  in  offerings  then,  and  not  to  be  fb 
u  profufe  till  he  was  matter  of  the  countries  where  thofe 
"  rich  gums  were  produced."  Upon  this  account  Alex- 
ander wrote  him  word  "  that  he  had  fent  him  a  large 
"  quantity  of  myrrh  and  frankincenfe,  that  for  the  fu- 
"  ture  he  might  not  be  fo  niggardly  to  the  Gods." 
VOL.  IV.  R  Among 
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Among  the  treafures  and  other  booty  taken  from 
Darius,  there  was  a  very  rich  and  curious  cafket, 
which  being  prefented  to  Alexander,  he  alked  thofe. 
about  him  what  they  thought  fitted  ta  be  laid  up  in 
it;  and  when  each  had  delivered  his  opinion,  he  told 
them  he  efleemed  nothing  fo  worthy  to  be  preferved 
in  it  as  Homer's  Iliad.  This  {lory  is  attefled  by  many 
credible  authors ;  and  if  that  be  true  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Alexandria,  relying  upon  the  credit  of  He- 
raclides,  tell  us,  Homer  was  not  an  idle  nor  unpro- 
fitable companion  to  him.  in  his  expedition.  For  when 
he  was  mailer  of  Egypt,  defigning  to  fettle  a  colony 
of  Grecians  there,  he  refolved  to  build  a  large  and 
populous  city,  and  give  ir  his  own  name.  After  he 
had  meafured  and  inclofed  the  ground  with  the  advice 
of  his  workmen,  he  one  night  in  his  £bep  faw  a  won- 
derful vifion :  a  grey-headed  old  man,  of  a  venerable 
afpe£t,  appeared  to  Hand  by  him,  and  pronounce  thefe 
verfes: 

High  o'er  a  gulpbyfea  the  Pharian  ifo 

Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  difemboguing  Nile.  Pope. 

Alexander  upon  this  immediately  rofe  up  and  went 
to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an  ifland  lying  a 
little  above  the  Canobick  mouth  of  the  Nile,  though 
now  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway.  As 
foon  as  he  &w  the  commodious  fituation  of  the  place 
oppofite  ta  the  iffand,  it  being  a  neck  of  land  of  a 
fuitable  breadth,  having  on  one  fide  a  great  lake,  and 
©n  the  other  the"  lea  which  there  forms  a  capacious 
haven,  he  laid,  Homer,  befide  his  other  excellencies, 
was  a  very  good  architect ;  and  ordered  the  plan  of  a 
city  to  be  drawn  anfwerable  to  the  place.  For  want 
of  chalk,  the  foil  being  black,  they  made  ufe  of  flow- 
er, with  which  they  drew  a  line  about  the  femi-cir- 
cular  bay  that  forms  the  haven  j  this  was  again  inclof- 
ed by  flrait  lines,  and  the  figure  of  the  city  refembled 
that  of  a  Macedonian  cloak.  While  he  was  pleafing 
himlelf  with  his  defign,  on  a  fudden  an  infinite  num- 
ber 
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her  of  great  birds  of  feveral  kinds,  rifing  like  a 
black  cloud  out  of  the  river  and  the  lake,  devoured 
all  the  flower  that  was  ufed  in  marking  out  the  lines ; 
at  which  omen  Alexander  was  much  troubled,  till 
the  augurs  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by  telling  him 
it  was  a  fign  that  the  city  he  was  about  to  build, 
would  enjoy  fuch  plenty  of  all  things,  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  nourifhment  and  liipport  of  many 
nations.  He  therefore  commanded  the  workmen  to 
go  on,  while  he  went  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. 

This  was  a  long,  laborious  and  difficult  journey,  and 
dangerous  in  two  refpects  :  firft,  becaufe  of  the  want 
of  water,  on  which  account  the  country  is  quite  uninha- 
bited for  the  fpace  of  many  days  journey  j  and,  fecond- 
ly,  becaufe  of  the  violence  of  the  fouth-wind,  which 
might  rife  upon  them,  while  they  were  travelling  through 
the  vaft  deep  lands,  as  it  did  formerly  upon  Camby- 
fes's  army,  blowing  the  fand  together  in  heaps,  and 
rolling  it  in  waves  upon  hifc  men,  till  fifty  thoufand 
were  fwallowed  up  and  deftrqyed  by  it.  All  thefe 
difficulties  were  \veighed  and  reprefented  to  him ;  but 
Alexander  was  not  eafily  to  be  diverted  from  a^y 
thing  he  was  bent  upon.  For  fortune  having  hitherto 
feconded  him  in  his  defigns,  made  him  obftinate  in 
refolutions;  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind  raifed 
a  confidence  in  him  of  furmounting  almoft  invincible 
difficulties^  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  always 
victorious  in  the  field,  unlefs  places  and  feafons,  and 
nature  herfclf  fubmitted  to  him.  The  relief  and  af- 
fiftance  he  met  with  through  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
his  journey  were  more  generally  believed  to  proceed 
from  the  Gods,  than  the  Oracles  he  received  after- 
wards j  and  it  may  be  added,  that  this  relief  and 
afliftance  contributed  in  fome  meafure  to  procure 
greater  credit  to  thofe  Oracles.  For  firft,  the  plentiful 
rains  that  fell,  preferved  them  from  the  danger  of 
third,  and  allaying  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  fand, 
not  only  rendered  it  moift  and  firm,  but  alfo  cleared 

R  2  the 
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the  air  and  made  it  fitter  for  refpi ration.  Befides, 
when  they  were  out  of  their  way,  and  were  wandering 
up  and  down,  becaufe  the  marks  which  ufed  to  direct 
the  guides  were  di  (ordered  and  loft,  they  were  fet 
right  again  by  fome  ravens  who  flew  before  them  in 
their  march,  and  waited  for  them  when  they  halted, 
But  the  greateft  miracle  of  all  was  that  if  any  of  the 
company  went  aftray  in  the  night,  thefe  birds  never 
ceafed  croaking  and  making  a  noife,  as  Callifihenes  in- 
forms us,  till  by  that  means  they  had  brought  them 
into  the  right  way  again.  Having  pafled  through  the 
defart,  they  came  to  the  city,  where  the  High-prieil 
welcomed  Alexander  from  his  father  Ammon  ^  and 
being,  afked  by  him  whether  any  of  his  father's  mur- 
derers had  efcap-ed  piinifhment,  he  charged  him  "  to 
*'  fpeak  with  more  retpec\  for  his  father  was  not  mor- 
"  tal."  Then  Alexander  changing  the  terms  defired 
to  know  of- him,  "  if  any  of  thofe  who  murdered  Philip 
"  were  yet  unpunifhed ;  and  alfo.  Whether  the  empire 
"  of  the  world  was  refervedforhim?"  Th«  God  anfwer- 
cd,  "  that  be  mould  obtain  it,  and  that  Philip's  death 
"  was  fully  revenged,"  This  gave  him  fo  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  he  made  fplendid  offerings  to  Jupiter,,  and  gave 
the  priefls  very  rich  prefents.  This  is  what  moft  au- 
thors write  concerning  the  Oracles :  but  Alexander,  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  tells  her,,  there  were  fome  fecret 
anfvvers,  which  at  his  return  he  would  communicate  to 
her  only.  Others  fay,  that  the  prieft,  defiring  to  ufe 
a  kind  and  tender  exprellion,  and  call  Alexander  in  the 
Greek  tongue  Patdion,  .which  fignifies  My  Son,  miflak- 
ing  the  pronunciation,  ufed  the  S  inftead  of  the  N,  and 
faid  Paidios,  or  Son  of  Jupiter.  Alexander  was  very 
well  pleafed  with  this  miftake ;  and  hence  the  report  a- 
role  that  the  Oracle  had  called  him  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 


(9)  The  faying  of  Anaxarchus  the  fenfe  Plutarch  puts  upon  it  1*3 
Joes  not  appear  to  fo  much  ad-  -forced,  and  nothing  to  the  pur- 
vantage  here  as  in  Diogtnes,  and  pofe.  There  is  one  more  true, 

and 
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Among  the  fayings  of  one  Pfamtnon,  a  philofopher, 
whom  he  converfed  with  in  Egypt,  he  moft  approved  of 
this,  "That all  men  are  governed  by  God,  becaufe  in 
every  thing  that  which  is  chief  and  commands  is  di- 
vine.'* But  what  he  pronouirced  himfelf  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  was  more  like  a  philofopher:  for  he  laid,  "God 
"  was  the  common  father  of  all,  but  more  particularly 
"  of  good  men.':  To  the  barbarians  he  beliaved  with 
great  haughtinefs,  as  if  he  were  fully  perfuaded  of  his 
divine  original  ^  but  to  the  Grecians  more  moderately, 
and  with  lefs  affectation  of  divinity ;  except  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Athenians  concerning  Samos,  where  he 
tells  them  "  they  held  not  that  free  and  fplendid  city 
*6  by  virtue  of  his  gift,  but  from  the  bounty  of  him 
"  who  at  that  time  was  called  his  fovereign  and  father," 
meaning  Philip.  However,  afterwards  being  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  feeling  much  pain,  be  turned  to 
thofe  about  him,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  real  blood 
that  dropped  from  him,  and  not  the  Ichor, 

Such  AS  tV  immortal  Gods  were  ivont  to  Jbed. 

Another  time  when  it  thundered  fo  much  that  every 
body  was  afraid,  and  Anaxarchus  the  fophift  alked  him, 
"  If  he  who  was  Jupiter's  own  fon  could  thunder  too  ?'* 
Alexander  replied  laughing,  "  I  do  not  chufe  to  frigh- 
"  ten  my  friends,  as  you  would  have  me,  who  defpiled 
*'  my  table  for  being  furnifhed  with  fifh,  and  not  with 
"  the  heads  of  governors  of  provinces."  For  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  (9)  Anaxarchus  feeing  a  prefent  of  fmall  fifhes, 
which  the  King  fent  to  Hephaeftion,  exprefled  himfelf 
in  that  manner,  to  ridicule  thofe  who  take  great  pains, 
and  run  defperate  hazards  in  purfuit  of  iuch  things 
as  are  the  common  objedls  of  admiration,  while  in 
reality  they  have  little  more  pleafure  or  enjoyment 

than 

and  more  natural,  of  which  the  creon  tyrant  of  Salamis.  Alex- 
judgment  is  left  to  the  reader,  ander  having  one  day  invited 
Anaxarchus  mortally  hated  Nico-  him  to  dinner,  afked  him  how 

R  3  he 
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than  others.  From  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  it  is  apparent,  that  Alexander  was  fo  arrogantly 
vain  as  to  think  himfelf  really  a  God,  but  only  ufed 
this  pretence  that  others  might  more  readily  fubmit 
to  him. 

At  his  return  out  of  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  he  facri- 
ficed  and  made  folcmn  proceffions,  'to  which  were  added 
chorales  of  dancing   and   the  reprefentation  of  trage- 
dies.    And  thefe  fpsclacles  were  remarkable  both  for 
the  fplendcr  of  the   furniture  and  ornaments,  and   for 
the  zeal  and  contention  of  thofe  who  exhibited  them. 
For  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  at  the  charge  of  them,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  perfohs  are   at  Athens,  who 
are  chofen  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes.     And  indeed,  they 
ftrove  with  wonderful  emulation  to  out-vie  each  other ; 
chiefly  Nicccreon   King  of  Salamis,  and   Paficrates  of 
Soli,  who   were    appointed   to  procure  the  moft  cele- 
brated adtors  •  and  Paficrates  procured  Athenodorus,  and 
Nicocreon  Thcflaltis,     Theflalus  was  moft  favoured  by 
Alexander,  though  this  did  not  appear  till  Athenodorus 
•was  declared  victor  by  the  plurality  of  fuffrages.    For 
then  at   his    going  away,  he  faid  that  the  judges  de- 
ferved  to  be  commended  for  what  they  had  done,   but 
that  he  would  willingly  have  loft  part  of  his  kingdom, 
rather  than  have  feen  Theflalus  over-come.     However, 
when  he  underftood  that  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the 
Athenians,  for  being  abfent  from  the  feftival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  though  he  refufed  his  requeft  of 
writing  in  his  behalf,  yet  he   paid  the   fine  for  him. 
Another  time  Lycon  of  Scarphia  happened  to  aft  with 
great   applaufe  in   the  theatre,  and  inferted  a  verfe  in 
his  part,  by  which  he  begged  ten  talents  of  Alexander  j 
who  laughed  and  gave  him  the  money. 

About 

Tie  liked  his  entertainment.     "  It  philofopher  paid  dear  for  it  5  for 

*'  is  moft  excellent,"  replied  "  A-  after  the  death  of  Alexander  he 

*' naxarchus,  it  wants  but  one  difh,  was  forced    by    contrary    winds 

"  and  that  adelicious  one,  the  head  upon  the  coafts  of  Cyprus,  where 

*'ofa tyrant  ;"meaningNicocreon.  the  tyrant  feized  him,    and   put 

Here  the  fenfe  is  clear.     But  the  him  to  death. 

(i)  In- 
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About   this  time  Darius  c  letter  and  Tome  of 

his  friends  to  him,  befeech-:g  him  to  accept  of  ten 
thoufand  talents  as  a  ranfom  for  the  captives,  and 
offering  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  with  a 
cefllon  of  all  the  countries  on  this  fide  the  Eu» 
phratcs  (i),  on  condition  he  would  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  him.  He  communi- 
cated thefe  propofitions  to  his  friends,  and  when  Parme- 
nio  faid,  "  If  I  v.  ere  Alexander,  I  would  accept  them;" 
(2)  "  fo  would  I,"  faid  the  King,  u  if  I  were  Parmenio." 
His  anfwer  to  Darius  was,  "that  if  he  would  yield  him* 
"  felf  up  into  his  power,  he  would  treat  him  with  all  ima- 
*'  ginable  kindnefs ;  if  not,  he  was  refoived  immediately 
"  to  advance  towards  him."  But  the  death  of  Darius's 
wife,  who  died  in  childbed,  made -him  foon  after  repent 
of  this  refolution  -,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  at  being  deprived  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of 
exercifmg  his  generoftty  and  humanity.  He  buried  her, 
however,  with  all  pofiible  magnificence. 

Among  the  eunuchs  who  waited  in  the  Queen's 
chamber,  and  were  taken  prifbners  with  the  women, 
there  was  one  Tyreus,  who  getting  out  of  the  camp, 
fled  away  on  horfeback  to  Darius,  to  inform  him  of 
his  wife's  death ;  which  as  fbon  as  he  heard,  he  could 
not  forbear  beating  his  head,  and  burfting  into  tears 
with  lamentable  outcries ;  "  Alas !"  faid  he,  "  how  great 
*'  is  the  calamity  of  the  Perfians  !  was  it  not  enough  that 
"  their  King's  confort  and  fitter  was  a  prifoner  in  her  life-^ 
"  time,  but  me  mufl,  now  me  is  dead  alfo,  be  deprived 
"  of  the  royal  obfequies  ?  The  eunuch  replied,  "  As  to 
14  her  obfequies,  or  any  other  marks  of  honour  and  dif- 
"  tinftion  due  to  a  perfon  of  her  birth  and  dignity,  you 
**  have  no  reafon  toaccufe  the  ill  fortune  of  your  coun- 
try j 

(0  Inftead  of  the  Euphrates  courfe  things  great   and  extraor- 

Dioclorus  fays  the  Halys.  <Jinary,    quotes    this   anfwer    of 

(2)  Longinus   endeavouring  in  Alexander  to  Parmenio.  "Itmuft 

his  feventh  chapter  to  prove  that  "  be  allowed  "fays  he," that  none 

it  is  peculiar  to  great  men  to  let  "  but  Alexander  could  return  fuch 

fall  even  in  their    familiar   dif-  "  an  anfwer." 

R  4  (3) 
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"  try  ;  for  to  my  knowledge  neither  your  Queen  Statira 
"  when  alive,  nor  your  mother,  nor  children,  have  want- 
"  ed  any  thing  of  what  they  enjoyed  in  their  former  hap- 
"  py  condition,  except  the  light  of  your  countenance, 
"  which  I  doubt  not  but  the  mighty  (2)  Oromafdes  will 
"  yet  reftore  with  greater  fplendor  and  glory  than  ever  : 
"  neither  at  her  death  has  any  thing  been  omitted,  that 
"  could  render  her  obfequies  folemn  and  illuftrious ;  but 
"  on  the  contrary  they  have  been  honoured  with  the  tears 
"  of  your  very  enemies  ;    for  Alexander  is   as  merciful 
"  after  victory,  as  he  is  terrible  in  the  field."     At  the 
hearing  of  thefe  words,  mch  was  the  grief  and  emotion 
of  Darius's  mind,    that  he  could  not  help  entertaining 
fome  abfurd  fufpicions.     Wherefore  taking  Tyreus  afide 
into  a  more  private  apartment  in  his  tent :  "  Unlefs  thou 
*'  likewife,"  faid  he  to  him,    "haft  deferted  me  together 
"  with  the  good  fortune  of  Perfia  and  art  become  aMa- 
"  cedonian  in  thy  heart;  if  thouyetbeareftmeanyrefpect, 
*'  and  owneft  me  for  thy  fovereign,  tell  me,  I  charge  thee, 
"  by  the  veneration  thou  payeft  to  the  light  of  Mithras, 
"  and  this  right  hand  of  thy  King ;  Do  I  not  lament  the 
"  leaft  of  Statira's  misfortunes  ?    Have  I  not  fuffered 
"  fomething  more  injurious  and  deplorable  in  her  life- 
"  time  ?  And  had  I  not  been  miferable  with  lefs  dimonour, 
"  if  I  had  met  with  a  more  cruel  and  inhuman  enemy  ? 
tc  For  how  is  it  poflible  a  young  man  as  he  is,    mould 
**  treat  the   wife  of  Darius  with  fo  much   generofity, 
"  without  patting  the  bounds  of  a  virtuous  converfation  ?" 
Whilft  he  was  yet  fpeaking,  Tyreus  threw  himfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  beibught  him  "  neither  to  wrong  Alexander 
"  fo  much,  nor  his  dead  wife  and  fifter,  nor  to  deprive 
"  himfelf  of  the  only  confolation  he  was  capable  of  in 
"  his  adverfity,  the  firm  belief  that  he  was  overcome  by 
"  a  man,  whofe  virtues  raifed  him  far  above  the  rank 

"of 

(3)  Thus  the  Perfians  called  to  them  the  offspring  of  the 
that  God  whom  they  took  to  be  pureft  light,  and  the  other  of 
the  good  principle  ;  and  the  au-  darknefs. 

thor  of  evil   they  ca41ed  Arima-         (4)  The  Perfians  always  called 
The  full:   was   according    their  throne  "  the  throne  of  Cy- 
rus 
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"  of  human  nature;"    adding,   "  that  he  ought  to  look 

w  upon  Alexander  with  love  and  admiration,  who  had 

*'  given  no   lefs   proofs  of  his  continence  towards  the 

"  Perfian  women,  than  of  his  valour  againft  the  men." 

The  eunuch  confirmed  all  he  faid  with  dreadful  oaths 

and  imprecations,  and  further  enlarged  in  the  defcrip- 

tion  of  Alexander's  moderation  and  magnanimity  upon 

other  occafions.     Darius,    then  returned    into  the  next 

room,    where  before  all  his  courtiers  he  lifted  up  his 

hands  to  heaven,  and  uttered  this  prayer;    "  Ye  Gods, 

a  who  prefide  over  the  birth  of  men   and  the  fate  of 

"  kingdoms  ;   grant  above  all  things  that  I  may  reftorc 

*'  the  fortune  of  Perfia,    and  leave  it  in  as  flourifhing  a 

"  condition  as  I  found  it,    and  that  by  obtaining  the 

"  victory,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to   make  fomc 

*'  grateful  returns  to  Alexander,  for  the  kindnefs  which 

"  in  my  adverfity  he    has  fhowed  to    thofe    who  are 

*c  deareft  to  me.     But  if  indeed  the  fatal  time  be  come, 

"  which  is  to  put  a  period  to  the  Perfian  monarchy ;  if 

"  our  ruin  be  a  debt  that  muft  be  inevitably  paid  to  the 

*'  divine  vengeance,  and  the  viciflitude  of  things ;   then 

"  I  befeech  you  grant  that  no  other  man  but  Alexander 

"  may  fit  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus  (4)."     Thefe  events 

and  circumftances  are  attefled  by  mod  writers. 

After  Alexander  had  reduced  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
the  Euphrates,  he  advanced  towards  Darius,  who  was 
coming  down  againft  him  with  a  million  of  men. 
In  his  march  a  very  ridiculous  accident  happened. 
The  fervants  who  followed  the  camp,  in  fport  di- 
vided themfelves  into  two  parties,  and  named  the 
commander  of  one  of  them  Alexander,  and  of  the 
other  Darius.  At  firft  they  only  pelted  one  another 
with  clods  of  earth,  afterwards  they  fell  to  fifty-cuffs, 
and  at  laft  growing  warm  in  the  contention,  they 

fought 

rus,   as  well  on  account  of  the     by  his  conquefts,   for  which  re»- 
excellent  qualities  of  that  Prince,     fon  Horace  faya, 
as  becaufe  he  was   looked  upon 

as   the   founder  of  that   empire,        Rttbtitum  Qyri  f»H0  Pbrdatem. 
which  he  had  fo  vaftlj  enlarged 
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fought  in  good  earned  with  ftones  and  clubs,  and 
could  not  eafily  be  parted,  till  Alexander  (who  had 
been  informed  of  the  difpute)  ordered  the  two  cap- 
tains to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fingle  combat,  and 
armed  him  who  bore  his  name  himfelf,  v/hile  Philo- 
tas  did  the  fame  to  the  other  who  reprefented  Darius. 
The  whole  army  were  fpeftators  of  this  encounter, 
with  minds  prepared  from  the  event  to  make  a  judg- 
ment of  their  own  future  fuccefs.  After  the  comba- 
tants had  fought  refolutely  for  fome  time,  he  who  was 
called  Alexander  had  the  better,  and  for  a  reward  of  his 
prowefs  had  twelve  villages  given  him,  with  leave  to 
clothe  himfelf  after  the  Perfian  mode.  Of  this  incident 
we  are  informed  by  Eratoflhenes. 

The  great  battle  that  was  fought  with  Darius,  was 
not,  as  mod  writers  tell  us,  at  Arbela,  but  at  (5) 
Gaugamela,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  the  "  Ca- 
*'  mePs  Houfe  ;  for  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  having 
efcaped  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies  on  a  dromedary,  in 
gratitude  to  the  beafl,  fettled  him  at  this  place,  with 
an  allowance  of  certain  villages  and  rents  for  his 
maintenance.  In  the  month  Boedromion,  [September] 
about  the  beginning  of  the  feftival  of  the  myfteries  at 
Athens,  there  happened  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon ;  and 
the  eleventh  night  after  that,  the  two  armies  being 

then 

(5)    In  the  plains   of  Aturia  Athmonaeus,  who  was  the  founder 

near    Arbela    is    the   village   of  of  it,  they    chofe  rather    to  dif- 

Gaugamela,  where  Darius  loft  his  tinguifh  the  battle   and  victory  by 

empire.    Gaugamela  properly  fig-  that  name-  Strab  lib.  xr. 

nifies  the  Camel's  Houfe,  and  was  (6)  Thus  it  ought  to  be  read, 

fo  called   by   Darius    the  fon  of  4>oj3w   to  Fear,   and   not  <bo.$u  to 

Hyftafpes,    when    he  affigned  it  Apollo,  or   the  Sun.     Alexander 

over   as   a  maintenance   for    the  facrificed  thus,  to  Fear,    that  (he 

camel    who    had    fuffered   much  might    prevent    his    troops  from 

with  him  in   eroding   the  defart  being   terrified    at     the    fight  of 

•fScythia.    But  the  Macedonians  fuch    a    formidable    army,    con- 

obferv.ing  it  to  be  a  poor  infigni-  lifting  of  eight  hundred  thoufand 

Meant  place,  and  that  a  confider-  foot    and  two  hundred  thoufand 

able  town   flood  near    it    called  horfe ;  for  which  reafon  Plutarch 

Arbela  from  Arbelus   the  fon  of  fays  he  performed  "  certain  fecret 

"  ceremonies. 
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then  in  view  of  one  another,  Darius  kept  his  men  i11 
arms,    and  by  torch-light   took,   a  general   review  o* 
them.     But  Alexander,  while  his  foldiers  flept,  fpent 
the  night  before  his  tent  with  his  foothfayer  Ariftan- 
der,  performing  certain  fecret  ceremonies,   and  facri- 
ficing  to  (6)  Fear.     In  the  mean  while  the  eldeft  of 
his    commanders,    and   chiefly   Parmenio,    when  they 
beheld  all  the  plain  between  the  river  Niphates,  and 
the  Gordyaean  mountains,  mining  with  the  lights  and 
fires  which  were  made  by  the  barbarians,  and  heard 
the  rude  and  con  fu  fed  voices  out  of  their  camp,  the 
terror  and  noife  of  which  refembled  the  roaring  of  a 
vaft  ocean,     they    were  fo  amazed   at   the   thoughts 
of  fuch  a  multitude,  that  after  fome  conference  among 
themfelves,    they  concluded  it  an  enterprize  too  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous  for  them  to  engage  fo  numerous 
an  enemy  in  the  day-time ;  and  therefore  meeting  the 
King  as  he  came  from  facrificing,  they  befought  him 
to  attack  Darius  by  night,    that  the  darknefs  might 
conceal  the  horror  and  danger  of  the  enfuing  battle. 
To  this  he  gave  them  that  celebrated  anfwer,  "  That  he 
"  would  not  fteal  a  victory ;"  which  though  fome  may 
think  childifh  and  vain,  as  if  he  played  with  danger, 
yet  (7)  others  look  upon  it  as  an  evidence    that  he 
confided   in  his  prefent  condition,    and  made  a  true 
judgment  of  the   future,    in  not  leaving  Darius,    in 

cafe 

"  ceremonies."      Fear   was  not  fear  there  likewife    is   modefty, 

without  her  altars  ;  Thefeus  him-  and  that  valour  proceeds  from  the 

felf  facrificed  to  her,  as  we  have  fear  of  fhame  and  reproach.  From 

fecn   in  his   life.    Vol.    I.    p.  96.  hence  we  may  gather  the  reafons. 

And  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  life  which  induced  the  mod  valiant  t« 

of  Agis  and  Cieomenes  that   a  facrifice  to  Fear, 
chapel  was  built  to  Fear  at  Spar-        (7)  They  judged  rightly,  and 

ta,  and  that  the  Lacedzmonians  the  reflection   with  which   they 

honoured  her  not  as  one  of  thofe  backed  their  judgment  was  very 

Daemons  that  are  abhorred,  and  true.     Alexander's  anfwer  on  this 

detefted,  nor  as  an  evil  pernici-  occafion  i»  not  only  a  great  token 

ous  Being  $  but  on  the  contrary  of  his  confidence  and  magnamity, 

they  were  perfuaded   that  Fear  but  of  his  forefight  and  penetrati- 

was  the   bond  of  all  good  go-  on. 
?ernments,    that  where  there  is 

(8)  Here- 
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cafe  he  were  worded,  fo  much  as  a  pretence  of  trying 
his  fortune  any  more;,  which  he  would  certainly  do, 
if  he  could  impute  his  overthrow  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  night,  as  he  did  before  to  the  mountains,  the 
narrow  paflages,  and  the  fea.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  he,  who  had  ftill  fuch  forces  and 
large  dominions  left,  fhould  give  over  the  war  for 
want  of  men  or  arms,  till  he  had  firft  loft  all  courage 
and  hope,  by  the  convi&ion  of  an  undeniable  and 
manifefl  defeat.  After  they  were  gone,  he  laid  him- 
felf  down  in  his  tent,  and  flept  the  reft  of  the  night 
more  ibundly  than  ufual,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  com- 
manders, who  came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and 
were  obliged  themfelves  to  give  order  that  the  foldiers 
fhould  take  a  repaft.  But  at  laft,  there  not  being  time  to 
wait  any  longer,  Parmenio  went  to  his  bedfide,  and  call- 
ed him  twice  or  thrice  by  his  name  till  he  awaked  him, 
and  then  afked  him,  "  How  it  was  poflible,  when  he 
"  was  to  fight  the  moft  important  battle  of  all,  he 
**  could  deep  fo  fecurely,  as  if  he  were  already  viclori- 
"  ous."  "So  lam,"  faid  Alexander,  fmiling,  " fmce  I  am 
"  now  no  more  put  to  the  trouble  of  wandering  about 
tt  in  purfuit  of  Darius,  as  long  as  he  pleafes  to  decline 
"  fighting,  in  a  country  of  fo  large  extent,  and  fo 
"  wafted."  And  not  only  before  the  engagement,  but 
likewife  in  the  extremeft  danger  of  it,  he  ihowed  the 
greatnefs  of  his  courage,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judg- 
ment. For  the  left  wing  which  Parmenio  commanded 
•was  fo  violently  charged  by  the  Baftrian  horfe,  that  it 
was  difordered  and  forced  to  give  ground,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Mazaeus  had  fent  a  party  round  about  to  fall 
upon  thofe  who  guarded  the  baggage,  both  which  fo  ter- 
rified Parmenio,  that  he  fent  meflengers  to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  camp  and  baggage  would  be  all 
loft,  unlefs  he  immediately  relieved  the  rear,  by  a 
confiderable  reinforcement  drawn  out  of  the  front. 
This  mefiage  being  brought  him  juft  as  he  had  given 
the  fignal  to  the  right  wing  to  charge,  he  bad  the 
mefiengers  tell  Parmenio,  "  That  he  was  certainly  mad, 

"  and 
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"  and  that  the  confirmation  he  was  in  had  made  him 
"  forget,  that  if  they  conquered  they  would  be  matters 
"  of  their  enemies  baggage  -,  and  that  if  they  were  de- 
"  feated,  inftead  of  taking  care  of  their  wealth  or 
"  flaves,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  fight 
"  bravely  and  die  with  honour."  When  he  had  faid  this, 
he  put  on  his  helmet,  having  put  on  the  reft  of  his  ar- 
mour before  he  came  out  of  his  tent,  a  fhort  coat  of  the 
Sicilian  fafhion,  girt  clofe  about  him,  and  over  that  a 
breaflplate  of  linnen  ftrongly  quilted,  which  was  taken 
among  other  booty  at  the  battle  of  Iflfus.  The  helmet 
which  was  made  by  Theophilus,  though  of  iron,  was 
fo  well  wrought  and  polifhed,  that  it  was  as  bright  as  the 
fined  Giver.  To  this  was  fitted  a  gorget  of  the  fame 
metal,  fet  with  precious  ftones.  His  fword,  which  was 
the  weapon  he  generally  ufed  in  battle,  was  given  him 
by  the  King  of  the  Citieans,  and  was  of  an  admira- 
ble temper  and  lightnefs.  But  the  belt  which  he 
wore  alfo  in  all  engagements,  was  of  much  richer 
workmanfhip  than  all  the  reft  of  his  armour;  it  was 
made  by  old  Helicon,  and  prefented  him  by  theRho- 
diuns  as  a  mark  of  their  refpedt  to  kim.  Whenever 
he  drew  up  his  men,  or  rode  about  to  give  orders,  or 
to  inftrudt  or  review  them,  he  favoured  Bucephalus  by 
reafon  of  his  age,  and  made  ufe  of  another  horfe; 
but  when  he  was  to  fight,  he  fent  for  him,  and  as 
foon  as  he  was  mounted  the  fignal  to  begin  the  fight 
was  immediately  given.  After  he  had  made  a  long 
oration  to  the  ThefTalians,  and  the  reft  of  the  Grecians, 
who  encouraged  him  with  loud  fhouts,  defiring  to  be 
led  on  to  the  charge,  he  fhifted  his  javelin  into  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  lifted  up  towards  heaven, 
befought  the  Gods  (as  Califthenes  writes)  "  that  if  he 
"  was  indeed  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  they  would  be  pleafed 
"  to  allift  and  ftrengthen  the  Grecians."  At  the  fame 
time  Ariftander  the  diviner,  who  had  a  white  mantle  a- 
bout  him,  and  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  rode  by  and 
fhowed  them  an  eagle  flying  over  the  head  of  Alexan- 
der, and  directing  his  courie  towards  the  enemy.  This 

lu 
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fo  animated  the  beholders,  that  after  mutual  encou- 
ragements and  exhortations,  the  horfe  charged  at  full 
fpeed,  and  the  Phalanx  rallied  on  like  a  torrent.  But 
before  they  could  well  come  to  blows  with  the  firft 
ranks,  the  barbarians  mrunk  back,  and  were  clofely 
purfued  by  Alexander,  who  drove  them  before  him 
into  the  middle  of  the  battle,  where  Darius  himfelf 
was  in  perfon,  whom  he  faw  over  the  foremofl  ranks, 
ccfnfpicuous  in  the  midft  of  his  lifeguard ;  for  he  was 
a  tall  and  comely  man,  and  drawn  in  a  lofty  chariot, 
defended  by  a  great  number  of  the  bed  of  his  ca- 
valry, who  flood  clofe  in  order  about  it,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  approach  was  fb 
terrible,  forcing  thofe  who  gave  back  upon  fuch  as 
ftill  maintained  their  ground,  that  they  were  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  conflernation,  and  foon  put  to  flight. 
A  few  of  the  bravefl  and  moft  refolute  among  them 
maintained  their  pott,  till  they  were  all  flain  in  their 
King's  prefence,  and  falling  in  heaps  upon  one  ano- 
ther flrove  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  to  flop  the  pur- 
fuit,  by  clinging  to  the  Macedonians  as  they  fell,  and 
catching  hold  of  and  intangling  the  feet  of  the  horfes 
when  they  were  fallen.  Darius  had  now  nothing 
but  terror  and  deflruftion  before  his  eyes.  Thofe 
who  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  front,  to  defend 
him,  were  broken,  and  forced  back  upon  him.  The 
wheels  of  his  chariot  were  clogged,  and  entangled 
with  the  dead  bodies,  which  lay  in  fuch  heaps  about 
them,  that  they  not  only  flopped,  but  almofl  covered 
the  horfes,  who  began  to  fret  and  bound,  and  at  lafl 
grew  fo  unruly,  that  the  charioteer  could  govern  them 
no  longer.  In  this  extremity  he  was  glad  to  quit  hia 
chariot  and  his  arms,  and  mounting,  as  they  fay, 
upon  a  mare  that  had  newly  foaled,  betook  himfelf 
to  flight.  But  he  would  not  even  then  have  efcaped 
jf  Parmenio  had  not  fent  frefh  meflengers  to  Alexander, 

to 

(8)  Herodotus  has  given  us  a  "  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the  other 
iuccinft  account  of  this  piece  of  "  fide,  the  Crotoniates  were  the 
Jiiftory,  Jib.  viii.  47.  "  Of  all  "  only  people  who  came  to  the 

"  fuccour 
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to  defire  him  to  return,  and  aflift  him  againft  a  confide- 
rable  body  of  the  enemy  which  yet  ftood  together,  and 
would  not  give  ground.  Indeed  Parmenio  was  on  all 
hands  accufed  of  (loth  and  inactivity  ;  whether  age  had 
impaired  his  courage,  or  whether  as  Callifthenes  fays, 
he  envied  and  repined  at  his  mailer's  growing  greatnefs. 
Alexander,  though  he  was  not  a  little  vexed  to  be  fo  re- 
called, and  hindered  from  purfuing  his  victory,  yet 
concealed  the  true  reafon  from  his  men ;  and  caufing  a 
retreat  to  be  founded,  as  if  it  were  too  late  to  con- 
tinue the  (laughter  any  longer,  he  marched  back  to- 
wards the  place  of  danger,  and  by  the  way  was  in- 
formed that  the  enemies  were  totally  routed  and  put  to 
flight. 

This  battle  being  thus  ended,  feemed  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  the  Perfian  empire ;  and  Alexander,  who  was 
now  proclaimed  King  of  Afia,  returned  thanks  to  the 
Gods  in  magnificent  facrifkes,  and  rewarded  his 
friends  and  followers  with  money,  houfes,  and  go- 
vernments of  provinces.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
the  Grecians,  he  wrote  to  them,  that  he  would  have  all 
tyrannies  abolifhed,  that  they  might  govern  themfelves 
by  their  own  laws  ^  and  he  in  particular  told  the  Pla- 
taeans,  that  their  city  mould  be  rebuilt,  becaufe  their 
anceftors  permitted  the  Grecians  to  make  their  territo- 
ries the  feat  of  the  war,  when  they  fought  with  the  bar- 
barians for  their  common  liberty.  He  fent  alfo  part  of 
the  fpoils  into  Italy,  to  the  Crotoniates,  (8)  to  honour 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  their  citizen  Phaylus  the  wreft- 
ler,  who  in  the  Median  war,  when  the  other  Grecian 
colonies  in  Italy  gave  Greece  for  loft,  and  refufed  to  af- 
fift  her,  that  he  might  have  a  mare  in  the  danger,  join- 
ed the  fleet  at  Salamin  with  a  veflel  equipped  at  his  own 
charge.  Such  a  regard  had  Alexander  to  every  kind  of 
virtue,  and  fo  defirous  was  he  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  laudable  actions. 

From 

"  fuccour  of  Greece  on  board  a    "  who   had     been    three    times 
**  fliip  commanded   by  Phaylus,    ««  crowned  in  the  Pythian 
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From  hence  he  marched  through  the  province   of 
Babylon,    which  without  refinance  entirely  fubmitted 
to  him.     In  the  country  about  Ecbatane  he  was  much 
furprized  to  fee  fire  continually  burfting  like  a  fpring 
out  of  a  cleft  of  the  earth ;  and  not  far  from  that  a 
ftream  of  Naphtha,  fo  copious  as  to  fpread  into  a  large 
lake.      This   Naphtha,    in   other   refpeds   refembling 
Bitumen,    is  fo  inflamable  that  before  it   touches  the 
flame  it  will  take  fire  at  the  very  light  of  it,    and 
often  kindle  the  intermediate   air.      The   barbarians, 
to  mow  the  power  and   nature   of  it,    fprinkled  the 
ftreet  that  led  to  the  King's  lodgings  with  little  drops 
of  this  liquor,  and  when  it  was  almofl  night  flood  at 
the  further  end  with  torches,  which   they  applied  to 
the  moiflened  places ;  and  thefe  firft  taking  fire,  in  a 
moment  it  caught   from  one  end  to  another,  in  fiich 
a  manner,    that  the  whole  ftreet   was  one  continued 
flame.     Alexander  had   at  that  time  in  his  fervice  a 
certain  Athenian  named  Athenophanes.     He  was  one  of 
thofe,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  wait  on  the  King,  and 
anoint  him  when  he  bathed,   and  had  a  peculiar  art 
of  diverting  him,  and  relaxing  his  mind  after  he  had 
been  employed  in  ferious  affairs.     One  day  whilft  the 
King  was  bathing  there  came  into  the  room  a  boy  called 
Stephanus,    who  was  very  homely,   but  an  excellent 
finger.     Athenophanes  feeing   him,   faid  to  the  King,, 
<c  Sir,  permit  us  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Naph- 
"  tha  upon  this  youth :  for  if  it  takes  fire  upon  his  bo- 
""  dy,  I  fhall  allow  it  to  be  powerful  indeed."     The 
youth   readily   confented  to  undergo  the  trial ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  was  anointed  with  it,  his  whole  body  broke 
©ut  into  fuch  a  flame,  that  Alexander  was  exceedingly- 
perplexed  and  concerned  for  him ;  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented   his  being  confumed   by   it,   if  there 
h-ad  not  been  people  at  hand  with  a  great  many  vet- 
fels  of  water  for  the  fervice   of  the  bath,    with  all 
which  they  were  hardly  able  to  extinguilh  the  fire-, 

and 

fa)  There  is  foraething  wanting  in  the  original  in  this  place. 

(i)  Quiotus 
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and  his  body  was  fo  fcorched  with  it  that  he  long 
felt  the  bad  eflfedts  of  it.  Thofe  therefore  who  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  fable  with  truth,  fay  with 
great  probability  that  this  was  the  drug  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  with  which  Medea  anointed-  the  crown  and 
veil  which  fhe  gave  to  Creon's  daughter.  For  the 
things  could  not  take  fire  of  themfelves,  but  upon  the 
approach  of  fome  flame  imperceptibly  attracted  and 
caught  it.  For  the  rays  and  emanations  of  fire  at  a 
diflance,  have  no  other  effeft  upon  fome  bodies,  than 
merely  to  give  them  light  and  heat;  but  in  others 
which  are  dry  and  porus,  or  in  which  there  is  an 
oily  moifture,  they  colled  themfelves,  and  foon  prey 
upon  and  alter  the  matter.  The  generation,  or  pro- 
duction of  this  Naphtha  is  a  point  that  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  upon,  it  being  a  queftion  (9)  whether  it 
does  not  rather  derive  its  imflammable  quality  from  the 
undhious  and  fulphureous  nature  of  the  Ibil  which 
produces  it.  For  the  ground  in  the  province  of  Baby- 
lon is  fo  very  hot,  that  oftentimes  the  grains  of  bar- 
ley leap  up,  and  are  thrown  out,  as  if  the  violent  inflam- 
mation had  given  a  pulfation  to  the  earth.  And  in  ex- 
treme heats  the  inhabitants  commonly  fleep  upon  fkins 
filled -with  water.  Harpalus,  who  was  left  Governor  of 
this  country,  and  was  defirous  to  adorn  the  palace,  gar- 
dens, and  walks,  with  Grecian  plants,  fucceeded-in  the 
raifing  of  all  but  ivy,  which  the  earth  would  not  bear, 
but  conflantly  killed  :  for  being  a  plant  that  loves  a 
cold  foil,  the  temper  of  that  mold,  which  was  violently 
hot,  was  improper  for  it.  Such  digrellions  as  thefe  the 
nicefl  readers  may  endure,  provided  they  are  not  too  te- 
dious. 

At  the  taking  of  Sufo,  Alexander  found  in  the  pa- 
lace (i)  forty  thoufand  talents  in  money  ready  coined, 
befides  an  unfpeakable  quantity  of  other  treafure  and 
furniture;  amongfl  which  was  five  thoufand  talents 
worth  of  Hermionick  purple,  that  had  been  kid  up 

there 

Quiatus  Curtms  fays  fifty  thoufand, 
OL.  IV.  §  .(2)  Bio- 
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there  an  hundred  and  ninety  years,  and  yet  kept  its  co- 
lour as  frefh  and  lively  as  at  firft.  The  reafon  of 
which,  they  fay,  is,  that  they  ufed  honey  in  dying  the 
purple,  and  white  oil  in  the  white  tincture ;  and  we 
are  told  that  fome  of  this  is  to  be  feen  of  the  fame  age 
which  ftill  preferves  its  original  beauty  and  luftre.  Di- 
non  alfo  relates,  that  among  other  things  it  was  a  cuf- 
tom  with  the  kings  of  Perfia  to  have  water  brought  them 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Danube,  and  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
fury,  as  a  proof  of  their  extenfive  power  and  univerfal 
empire. 

The  entrance  into  Perfia  being  very  difficult,  by 
reafon  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ways,  and  becaufe 
Darius,  who  was  retired  thither,  had  ordered  the 
pafies  to  be  guarded  by  the  beft  of  his  forces,  Alex- 
ander met  with  fuch  a  guide  as  the  Pythian  prieftefs 
had  prophefied  of  when  he  was  a  child,  faying,  "  That 
"  a  Lycian  mould  conduct  him  in  his  journey  into  Per- 
"  fia ;"  for  by  fuch  an  one,  whofe  father  was  a  Lycian, 
and  his  mother  a  Perfian,  and  who  ipoke  both  langua- 
ges, he  was  led  into  the  country  by  a  way  fomething 
about,  yet  without  fetching  any  confjderable  compafs. 
Here  a  great  many  of  the  prifoners  were  put  to  the 
iword  ;  of  which  he  himfelf  gives  this  account,  that  he 
commanded  them  to  be  killed,  becaufe  he  thought  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  his  affairs.  Nor  was  his  boo- 
ty in  money  lefs  here  than  at  Sufa ;  befides  which  he 
found  in  other  moveables  and  treafure,  as  much  as  ten 
thoufand  pair  of  mules  and  five  thoufand  (2)  camels 
could  well  carry  away. 

In  the  palace  Alexander  faw  a  large  ftatue  of  Xerxes, 
which  the  foldiers,  as  they  were  prelling  in,  had  thrown 
on  the  ground.  At  the  light  of  it  he  flood  ftill,  and  ad- 
drelliflg  himfelf  to  it  as  if  it  was  alive,  "  Tell  me," 
faid  he,  "  (hall  I  pafs  on,  and  leave  thee  proftrate  as  thou 
"  art  on  the  ground,  becaufe  thou  invadefl  Greece,  or 
"  mall  I  erect  thee  again  in  confideration  of  the  great- 

"  neis 

(i)  Diodoius  fays  three  thpufand. 

(3)  He 
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<c  nefsof  thy  mind  and  thy  other  virtues?"  At  laft,  af- 
ter he  had  paufed  a  confiderable  time,  he  went  on,  with- 
out taking  any  further  notice  of  it.  In  this  place  he 
took  up  his  winter-quarters,  and  ftaid  four  months  to 
refrefh  his  foldiers.  It  is  faid,  that  the  firfl  time  he  fat 
on  the  royal  throne  of  Perfia,  under  a  canopy  of  gold, 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  who  had  a  great  afFedion 
for  Alexander,  and  had  been  one  of  his  father's  friends, 
wept,  like  an  old  man,  and  "  deplored  the  misfortune 
"  of  thofe  Grecians  who  had  fallen  in  the  wars  and  been 
"  deprived  by  death  of  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  Alex- 
"  ander  placed  on  the  throne  of  Darius." 

Before  he  fet  out  from  hence  to  march  againfl  Da- 
rius, he  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends,  where 
he  indulged  in  drinking  and  mirth,  and  even  fuffered 
every  one's  miftrefs  to  mare  in  the  entertainment. 
The  molt  celebrated  of  them  was  Thais  an  Athenian, 
miftrefs  to  Ptolemy  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Egypt. 
She  fometimes  cunningly  praifed  Alexander,  and  fome- 
times  jefled  with  him,  and  all  the  while  drank  fo 
freely,  that  at  laft  me  began  to  talk  extravagantly,  and 
faid  things  which,  though  fui table  to  the  country  where 
fhe  was  born,  were  much  above  her  chara6ter  and  condi- 
tion. She  laid  "  me  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  the 
"  pains  Hie  had  taken  in  travelling  ail  over  Afia,  fmce  that 
"  day  me  could  infult  over  the  {lately  palace  of  thePerlian 
"  monarchs  :"  but  fhe  added,  u  it  would  pleafe  her  much 
*'  better,  if  while  the  King  looked  on,  (lie  might  in 
"  fport,  with  her  own  hands,  fet  fire  to  Xerxes's  court, 
"  who  reduced  the  city  of  Athens  to  afhes  ;  that  it  might 
"  be  recorded  to  pofterity,  that  the  women  who  followed 
"  Alexander  had  taken  a  fharper  revenge  on  thePerfmrs, 
"  for  the  lufferings  and  affronts  of  Greece,  than  all  her 
"  commanders  had  done  in  their  feveral  engagements 
"  by  lea  and  land."  What  fhe  faid  was  received  \vit:i 
fuch  univerial  approbation  and  loud  applaufe,  and  fo  fe- 
conded  by  the  zeal  and  eagernefs  of  the  company,  that 
the  King  himfelf,  being  prevailed -upon,  ftarted  from 
his  lUir,  and  with  a  chaplct  of  (lowers  on  his  head,  and 

S  2  a  lighted 
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a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  led  the  way,  while  they 
following  in  a  riotous  manner  with  dancing  and 
fhouting,  furrounded  the  palace.  When  the  reft  of 
the  Macedonians  perceived  what  they  were  about,  they 
alfo  joyfully  ran  thither  with  their  torches  -  for  they 
hoped  the  burning  and  destruction  of  the  royal  palace 
was  an  argument  that  he  looked  homeward  and  had 
no  defign  to  refide  among  the  barbarians.  Thus 
fome  writers  relate  this  action ;  others  fay  it  was  done 
deliberately ;  however,  all  agree  that  he  foon  repent- 
ed of  it  and  gave  orders  to  have  the  fire  extinguifh- 
ed. 

Alexander  was  naturally  very  munificent,  and  grew 
more  fo  as  his  fortune  increafed  ;  and  his  liberality 
was  accompanied  with  that  courtefy  and  kindnefs 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  a  benefit  really 
obliging.  1  will  mention  a  few  inftances  of  this  kind. 

tj       c_? 

Arifto,  the  Captain  of  the  Paeonians,  having  killed  an 
enemy,  brought  his  head  to  him,  and  told  him,  "  That 
"  among  them  fuch  a  prefent  was  recompenced  with  a 
"  cup  of  gold."  ct  With  an  empty  one,"  fa  id  Alexander 
(mi ling,  "  but  I  drink  to  you  in  this  full  of  wine,  and 
"  give  it  you."  Another  time,  as  one  of  the  common 
foldiers  was  driving  a  mule  laden  with  fome  of  the  King's 
treafure,  the  beaft  tired,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  take 
it  on  his  own  back,  and  with  much  ado  marched  with 
it  a  good  way,  till  Alexander  feeing  him  io  overcharg- 
ed, atlccd  what  was  the  matter  •,  and  when  he  was  in- 
formed, juft  as  the  man  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  bur- 
den for  wearinefs,  "  Do  not  faint  now,"  faid  he  to  him, 
f<  but  keep  on  the  reft  of  thy  way,  and  carry  what  thou 
"  hail  on  thy  back  to  thy  own  tent  for  thy  own  ufe."  He 
was  always  more  difpleafed  with  thofe  who  would  not 
accept  of  his  prefects,  than  with  thofe  who  begged  them  of 
him.  And  therefore  he  wrote  to  Phocion,  u  That  he 
"  would  not  look  upon  him  his  friend  any  longer,  if 

"  he 

(3)  He  means  fifty  young  of  the  greateft  men  in  Macedo- 
gentlemen  brought  to  him  by  nia.  Their  office  was  to  wait 
Anayntas.  They  were  the  fons  on  him  at  table,  lead  his  horfes 

to 
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"  he  refufed  to  accept  of  what  he  had  fent  him."  Nor 
would  he  ever  give  any  thing  to  Serapion,  one  o  f  the 
youths  that  ufed  to  play  at  ball  with  him,  becaufe  he 
did  not  afk  of  him  ;  till  one  day  as  they  were  playing 
Serapion  continually  threw  the  ball  to  others,  and  when 
the  King  afked  him,  "  Why  he  did  not  direct  it  to 
"  him?"  He  anfwered,  "  Becaufe  you  did  not  afk  it;" 
the  King  laughed  at  the  reply,  and  was  very  liberal  to 
him  afterwards.  One  Protcas,  a  pleafant  facetious 
man  and  a  good  table-companion,  having  incurred 
his  difpleafure,  defired  his  friends  to  intercede  for 
him,  and  begged  pardon  himfelf  with  tears,  upon 
•which  Alexander  declared  he  was  reconciled  to  him. 
"  I  cannot  believe  it,  Sir,"  faid  Proteas,  "  unlefe  you 
<c  firft  give  me  fome.  pledge  of  your  reconciliation."  The 
King  prefently  ordered  him  five  talents,  tlow  generous 
he  was  in  enriching  his  friends,  and  thofe  who  attended 
on  his  perfon  (3),  appears  by  a  letter  which  Olympias 
wrote  to  him,  where  fhe  fays,  "  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
"  rewarding  your  friends  and  difplaying  your  muniH- 
"  cence-,  but  you  make  them  all  equal"  to  kings,  you 
"  give  them  power  and  opportunity  to  improve  their  own 
"  intereft,  and  make  many  friend's,  and  in  the  mean  time 
**  do  not  confider,  that  you  leave  yourfelf  bare  and  del- 
"  titute."  She  often  wrote  to  him  to  this  purpofe,  and  he 
never  communicated  her  letters  to  any  body,  unlefs  it  were 
one  which  he  opened  when  Hephaeftion  was  by,  whom  he 
permitted  to  read  itralong  with  him  ;  but  then,  as  fbon  as 
he  had  done,  he  took  ©ffhis  ring,  and  put  the  fcal  upon 
Hephaeftion's  lips,  thereby  recommending  fecrecy  to 
him.  Mazeus,  who  was  the  mod  conflderable  man  in 
Darius's  court,  had  a  fon  who  was  already  governor  of  a 
province;  Alexander  offered  to  join  another  to  it,  which 
was  more  profitable,  but  he  modeflly  refufed  it,  and 
withal  told  him,  "  that  infteadof  one  Darius,  he  would 
"  make  many  Alexanders.  To  Parmenio  he  gave  Ba- 

goas's 

to  him  when  he  went  to  fight,  and  keep  guard  day  and  night 
attend  him  when  he  hunted,  at  his  chamber  door. 
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goas's  houfe,  in  which  he  found  a  ward-robe  of  apparel 
worth  more  than  a  thoufand  talents.  He  wrote  to  Anti- 
pater,  commanding  him  to  keep  a  lifeguard  about  him, 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  againft  confpiracies.  TO  his 
mother  he  fent  many  prefents,  but  would  never  fuffer  her 
to  meddle  with  affairs  of  ftate  or  war ;  and  when  fhe  was 
difpleafed  with  him  upon  this  account,  }ie  bore  her  ill 
humour  very  patiently.  And  once,  when  he  had  read  a 
long  letter  from  Antipater,  full  of  accufations  againft 
her,  he  faid,  "  Antipater  feems  not  to  know  that  one  tear 
"  of  a  mother  effaces  a  thoufand  fuch  letters  as  thefe." 

But  when  he  perceived  his  favourites  grow  fo  luxu- 
rious and  extravagant  in  their  way  of  living,  that  Agnpn 
the  Teian  wore  filver  nails  in  his  fhoes  ;  that  Leonatus 
employed  feveral  camels  only  to  bring  him  powder  out 
of  Egypt  to  ufe  when  he  wrellled ;  and  that  Philotas 
had  toils  to  take  wild  beads,  that  reached  an  hundred 
furlongs  in  length ;  that  more  ufed  precious  ointments 
than  plain  oil  when  they  went  to  bathe,  and  that  they 
had  fervants  every  where  with  tjiem,  to  rub  them 
and  wait  upon  them  in  their  chambers  •,  he  reproved 
them  like  a  philofopher  with  great  mildnefs  and  difr 
cretion,  telling  them,  *'  he  wondered  that  they  who 
*'  had  been  engaged  in  fo  many  fignal  battles,  fhould 
*'  not  know  by  experience,  that  labour  and  induftry 
u  made  people  fleep  more  fweetly  and  foundly  than 
"  lazinefs  ;  and  that  if  they  compared  the  Perfian  man- 
"  ner  of  living  with  their  own,  they  would  be  convin- 
"  ced  it  was  the  moft  abject,  flavifh  condition  in  the 
fc*  world  to  be  effeminate  and  voluptuous,  and  that  no- 
"  thing  was  more  noble  and  princely  than  labour."  He 
afked  them  betides,  "  How  it  was  poflible  for  any  one 
"  either  to  take  care  of  his  horfe,  or  to  keep  his  armour 
"  bright  and  in  good  order,  who  thought  much  to  let  his 
"  hands  b~  ferviceable  to  wrhat  was  deareft  to  him,  his 
"  own  body.  Are  you  fiill  to  learn,"  "  (aid  he,  "  that  the 
"  end  and  perfection  of  our  victories  is  to  avoid  the  vices 

and 

(4)  The  Ichneumon  Js  a  fmall     It  is   remarkable   for   its    mortal 
animal,  very  common  in  Egypt,     enmity  to  the  A^pic  and  Croco- 
dile, 
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"  and  infirmities  of  thofe  whom  we  have  fubdued  ?"  And 
to  ftrengthen  his  precepts  by  example,  he  expofed  him- 
felf  now  more  than  ever  to  the  fatigues  of  hunting 
and  war,  readily  embracing  all  opportunities  of  hard- 
fhip  and  danger  j  infomuch  that  a  Spartan  ambaflador, 
who  one  day  chanced  to  be  by  when  he  encountered 
and  mattered  a  huge  lion,  faid,  "Royalty,  Sir,  has  been 
"  the  prize,  and  you  have  fought  bravely  for  it  with 
"  the  lion."  Craterus  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo at  Delphi  a  reprefentation  of  this  adventure  in  brafs  ; 
the  figures  of  which  it  confided  were  the  lion  and  the 
dogs,  the  King  engaged  with  the  lion,  and  himfelf 
coming  in  to  his  afliftance  ;  fome  of  which  were  made 
by  Lyfippus,  and  the  reft  by  Leochares.  In  this  man- 
ner did  Alexander  expofe  his  perfon  to  danger,  both 
inuring  himfelf,  and  inciting  others  to  the  performance 
of  brave  and  virtuous  adions, 

But  his  followers,  who  were  now  become  rich  and 
proud,  longed  to  indulge  themfelves  in  pleafure  and 
idlenefs,  and  grew  weary  of  inarching  from  place  to 
place,  and  of  undergoing  the  toils  of  war  ;  r;ay  they 
by  degrees  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  cenfure  and  reproach 
him.  This  at  firft  he  bore  very  patiently,  faying,  "  It 
"  became  a  King  to  do  well,  and  to  be  ill  fpoken  of."  A  nd 
indeed  his  hehaviour  to  his  friends  even  on  flight  and 

£3 

common' occasions  was  a  continual  proof  of  real  kind- 
nefs  and  refpeft.  Of  this  I  fhall  mention  a  few  in- 
ftances.  Hearing  that  Peuceftas  had  been  bitten  by  a 
bear,  he  wrote  to  him,  "That  he  took  it  unkindly,  that 
"  he  mould  lend  others  notice  of  it,  and  not  make  him  ac- 
"  quainted  with  it ;  but  now,"  faid  he,  "  fmceitis  fo,  let 
"  me  know  how  you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your  comp.i- 
"  nipns  forfook  you  when  you  were  in  danger,  that  I  may 
*'  punifh  them  ?"  He  fent  word  toHcphceftion,  who  was  ab- 
fent  about  fome bufi nefs,  "That  while  they  wt-re  divert- 
"  ing  themfelves  with  hunting  an  (4)  Ichneumon,  Craterus 
"  was  by  chance  run  through  both  thighs  withPerdiccab's 

"  javelin. 

«Jile,  and  for  the  tricks  it  ufes  to  gerous  enemies.  When  it  lias 
get  the  better  of  two  fuch  dari-  to  deal  with  the  Afpic  it  t 

S    .  iticlf 
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"  javelin."  Upon  Peuceftas's  recovery  from  a  fit  of  fick- 
nefs,  he  Tent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his  phyfician  Alexip- 
pus.  When  Craterus  was  ill  he  faw  a  vifion  in  his 
(leep,  after  which  he  offered  facrifices  for  his  health,  and 
commanded  him  to  do  fo  likewife.  He  wrote  alfo  to 
Paufanias  the  phyfician,  who  was  about  to  purge  Cra- 
terus with  hellebore,  partly  to  exprefs  his  anxious  con- 
cern for  him,  and  partly  to  give  him  a  caution  how  he 
ufed  that  medicine.  He  imprifoned  Ephialtes  and  Ciffus, 
who  brought  him  the  firft  news  of  Harpalus's  flight, 
and  defertion  from  hie  fervice,  as  if  they  had  falfely 
accufed  him.  When  he  fent  the  old  and  infirm  foldiers 
home,  Eurylochus  the  /Egean  got  his  name  enrolled  a- 
mongthe  fkk,  though  he  ailed  nothing  ;  which  being  di£- 
covered,  he  confefled  he  was  in  love  with  a  woman 
named  Telefippa,  and  was  defirous  to  go  along  with 
her  to  the  fea-fide.  Alexander  enquired,  "  To  whom 
"  the  woman  belonged  ?"  and  being  told,  "  She  was 
"  a  courtezan,  but  of  liberal  birth  :"  "I  will  aflift  you," 
faid  he  to  Eurylochus,  "  all  I  can  in  your  amour,  if  your 
"  miftrefs  be  to  be  gained'either  by  prefents  or  perfua- 
"  fionsj  but  we  mufl  ufe  no  other  means,  becaufe 
"  me  is  free-born."  It  is  furprifing  to  confider,  up- 
on what  (light  occafions  he  would  write  letters  to  ferve 
his  friends.  As  when  he  wrote  one,  in  which  he  gave 
orders  to  fearch  for  a  youth  that  belonged  to  Seleucus, 
who  was  run*  away  into  Cilicia.  In  another,  he  thank- 
ed and  commended  Peuceftas,  for  apprehending  Nicon, 
a  fervant  of  Craterus.  And  to  Megabyfus,  concern- 
ing a  Have  that  had  taken  fan&uary  in  a  temple,  he 
wrote,  that  he  mould  not  meddle  with  him  while  he 
was  there,  but  if  he  could  entice  him  out  by  fair 
means,  then  he  gave  him  leave  to  feize  him.  It  is 

reported 

itfelf    feveral    times    together  in  it  attacks  the  Afpic  boldly,  and 

the  mud,  and  at  every  turn  dries  flies  at  its   throat.     When   it  is 

the  dirt  that  (licks  round    it  in  to  encounter  the    Crocodile,    it 

the  fun ;    fo  that   when   it   has  watches    the    moment  when    a 

armed  itfelf  with   feveral  crufts,  little  bird  called  Trochylus  enters 

as  with  fo  many  coats   of  mail,  int*  the  mouth  of  that  animal   to 

clean  fe 
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reported  of  him,  that  when  he  firft  fat  in  judgment 
upon  capital  caufes,  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  one 
of  his  ears,  while  the  accufer  fpoke,  to  keep  it  free 
and  unprejudiced  in  behalt  of  die  party  accufed. 
But  afterwards  a  multitude  of  accufations  being  brought 
before  him,  and  many  of  them  proving  true,  this 
exafperated  him  fo  much,  that  he  gave  credit  to  thofe 
alfo  that  were  falfe  v  and  efpecially  when  any  one 
fpoke  ill  of  him,  he  would  be  fo  extravagantly  trarf- 
ported,  that  he  became  cruel  and  inexorable  ;  for  lie 
valued  his  glory  and  reputation  far  beyond  either  his 
life  or  kingdom.  / 

He  now  marched  in  purfuit  of  Darius,  expect 
to  hazard  another  battle.  But  hearing  that  he  was 
taken,  and  fecured  by  BefTus,  he  fent  home  the  Thcf- 
faliar.s,  and  gave  them  a  largefs  of  two  thouiand  ta- 
lents, over  and  abpve  the  pay  that  was  due  to  their-. 
This  long  and  painful  purfuit  of  Darius,  (for  in  eleven 
days  he  marched  three  thoufand  three  hundred  fur- 
longs) harjaiTed  his  foldiers  fo,  that  moil  of  them 
were  ready  to  faint,  chiefly  for  want  of  water.  While 
they  were  in  this  diftrefs,  it  happened  that;  fome  Ma- 
cedonians, who  had  fetched  water  in  (kins  upon  their 
mules  from  a  river  they  had  found  out,  came  about 
noon  to  the  place  where  Alexander  was,  and  feeing  him 
almofl  choaked  with  thirit,  prefently  filled  an  hel- 
met, and  offered  it  to  him.  He  afked  them  to  whom 
they  were  carrying  the  water;  they  told  him,  "  to  their 
**  children  ;  but,"  fajd  they,  "  if  your  life  ispreferved  it 
"  is  no  matter  for  our  children  ;  if  we  lofs  them,  we  can 
"  get  more."  Then  he  took  the  helmet  into  his  hands^ 
and  looking  round  about,  when  he  faw  all  thofe  who  were 
near  him  ftretching  their  heads  out,  and  earneftly  eye- 
ing 

deanfe    his  jaws,    and   pick  his  afleep  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 

teeth,    feeding     upon    what    he  and  the    ichneumon  darts  down 

finds  there  ;     at  which  time  the  his    throat  like   an    arrow,    and 

Crocodile,    who    is    wonderfully  gnaws  his  bowels.     Plin.   lib.  8. 

pleafed  with  the  operation,  falls  Cap.  24.   25. 

(5)  Qj»ntus 
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ing  the  drink,  he  returned  it  again  with  thanks,  with- 
out tailing  a  drop  of  it  :  "  For,  lays  he,  if  I  only  fhould 
"  drink,  the  reft  will  be  quite  out  of  heart  and  faint." 
The  foldiers  no  fooner  faw  his  temperance  and  magnani- 
mity upon  this  occafion,  but  they  all  cried  out  to  him  to 
lead  them  on  boldly,  and  whipped  their  horfes  to  make 
them  mend  their  pace  ;  "  for  whilft  they  had  fuch  a 
"  king,"  they  faid,  "  they  defied  both  wearinefs  and 
"  thirft,  and  looked  upon  themfelves  to  be  little  lefs  than 
"  immortal."  But  though  they  were  all  equally  chear- 
ful  and  -willing,  yet  not  above  fixty  horfe  were  able  to 
keep  up,  and  fall  in  with  Alexander  upon  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  where  riding  over  abundance  of  gold  and  filver 
that  lay  fcattered  about,  and  pafiing  by  a  great  many 
chariots  full  of  children  and  women,  that  wandered 
here  and  there  for  want  of  drivers,  they  endeavoured 
to  overtake  the  firft  of  thofe  that  fled,  in  hopes  to  meet 
with  Darius  among  them.  At  lad  with  great  difficulty 
they  found  him  lying  along  in  a  chariot,  all  over 
wounded  with  darts,  and  jufl  at  the  point  of  death. 
However,  he  defired  they  would  give  him  fome  drink  ; 
and  when  he  had  drank  a  little  cold  water,  he  faid  to 
Polyflratus  who  gave  it  him,  "  My  friend,  this  com- 
"  pleats  my  mifery,  to  receive  a  favour  and  not  be 
u  able  to  return  it.  But  Alexander  will  reward  thee ; 
"  and  the  gods  will  reward  him  for  his  kindnefs  to  rny 
^  mother,  my  wife  and  my  children.  Tell  him  there- 
"  fore  that  in  token  of  my  acknowledgment  I  give  him 
"  this  right  hand  :"  at  which  words  lie  took  hold  of  Poly- 
ftratus's  hand,  and  immediately  expired.  When  Alex- 
ander came  up  to  them,  he  was  fenfibly"  touched  at  the 
unfortunate  end  of  fo  great  q,  man,  and  pulling  off  his 
own  coat,  threw  it  upon  the  body  to  cover  it.  As  foon 
as  BefTus  was  taken,  he  ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
in  this  manner.  (5)  They  fattened  him  to  a  couple  of 
tall  ftrait  trees,  which  were  bent  down  fo  as  to  meet,  and 

then 

(5)  Quintus    Curtius    tells  us     up   to  Oxathrcs   the  brother  of 
Alexender  delivered   the  aflaflin    Darius,  that  when  they  had  cut 

off 
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then  being  let  ioofe,  with  a  great  force  returned  to  theif 
places,  each  of  them  carrying  that  part  of  the  body 
along  with  it  that  was  tied  to  it.  Darius's  body  was 
feat  to  his  mother  with  all  the  pomp  fuitable  to  his  qua- 
lity. Alexander  received  his  brother  Oxathrcs  into  the 
number  of  his  moil  intimate  friends. 

And  now  with  the   flower  of  his   army  he  marched 
down  intoHyrcania,  where  he  faw  a  gulph  of  the  fea, 
not  much   lefs   than  the  Euxine,  and  found    its   water 
(\veeter   than  that  of  other  feas;  but   he  could  learn 
nothing  of  certainty  concerning  it,  only  he  conjectur- 
ed that  it    might  be    produced    by  the  overflowing  of 
the  lake  Maeotis,  or  at  leafl  might  have  a  communi- 
cation with  it.     However  the  naturalifls  better  inform- 
ed of  the  truth,  give  us  this  account  of  it  many  years 
before    Alexander's  expedition ;    that   of   four  gulphs 
which  out  of  the  main  fea  enter  into  the  continent,  this 
is  the  mod  northern,  and  is  known  by  the  name  both  of 
the  Hyrcanian  and  Cafpian  fea.     Here  the  barbarians 
unexpectedly  meeting  with  thofe  who  led  Bucephalus, 
took  them  priibners,  and  carried  the  horfe  away  with 
t  :em  •,  which  Alexander  was  fo  offended   at,  that  he 
fent  an  herald  to  let  them  know,  he  would  put  them 
all  to  the  fword,  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
mercy,  if  they  did   not  reftore  him.     Upon   this   they 
immediately  obeyed,  and  at  the  fame  time  furrenclered 
their  cities  into  his  hands.     He  treated   them  all  very 
kindly,  and   paid  a  confiderable  ranfpm  for  his.  horfe 
to  thofe  who  took  him. 

From  hence  he  marched  into  Parthia,  where  not 
having  much  to  do,  he  firfl  put  on  the  barbarick  ha- 
bit, which  compliance  perhaps  he  ufed  in  order  to 
civilize  the  inhabitants  ;  for  nothing  gains  more  upon 
men,  than  a  conformity  to  their  fafhions  and  cuftoms ; 
or  it  may  be  he  did  it  to  try  whether  the  Macedonians 
would  be  brought  to  adore  him,  (as  the  Perfians  did 

their 

pff  his  nofc  and  ears,  and  fatten-     might  kill  him  with  their    darts 
cd  him  to  a  crofs,  the  barbarians    and  arrows, 

(6)  Here 
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their  kings)  byaccuftoming  them  by  little  and  little  to 
bear  with  the  alteration  of  his  difcipline  and  courfe  of 
life  in  other  things,  However  he  did  not  altogether 
follow  the  Median  fafhion,  which  was  barbarous  and  un- 
couth j  for  he  wore  neither  their  breeches,  nor  their 
long  veft,  nor  their  tiara  for  the  head  ;  but  taking  a 
middle  way  between  the  Perfian  mode  and  the  Median, 
he  fo  contrived  his  habit  that  it  was  not  fo  {lately  as  the 
one,  and  yet  more  magnificent  than  the  other.  At  firft 
he  wore  this  habit  only  when  he  had  bufmefs  to  tranfad 
with  the  barbarians,  or  within  doors  among  his  inti- 
mate friends  and  companions ;  but  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  it  abroad,  and  at  publick  audiences.  This 
was  a  very  unpleafing  fight  to  the  Macedonians  j  but 
they  were  fo  charmed  with  his  other  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  that  they  could  not  but  think  it  reafonable  in 
fome  things  to  gratify  his  humour  and  indulge  his  va- 
nity. For  befide  his  other  adventures,  he  had  lately 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  wV.ich  had  fo 
{battered  the  bone,  that  fplinters  were  taken  out.  And 
another  time  he  received  fuch  a  violent  blow  with  a 
{tone  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  dimmed  his  fight 
for  a  good  while  afterwards.  But  all  this  could  not 
hinder  him  from  expofing  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dan- 
gers, without  any  regard  to  his  perfon ;  fo  that  he 
pafl~ed  the  river  Orexartes,  which  he  took  to  be  the 
Tanais,  and  putting  the  Scythians  to  flight,  purfued 
them  an  hundred  furlongs,  though  at  the  fame  time 
he  had  a  violent  flux  upon  him.  Here  many  affirm, 

that 

(o)  Here  the   text  is  faulty   in  lip    ever    exercifed    that     office, 

two  places  ;  it   is   faid    Xr^vfn<;  5  Holftenius  and  Reineifius  fuppofe 

'jcra.fy£>,i£',c.  r.nd  <J>.?.t;rvo;  o  ileuf-  that    Plutarch    wrote    it   XX^K   a 

7s\cj(.     Diodorus    tells  us     that  Qs/a-/tX;i>s,  and  <J>i?j7r7ro<  I  QsatA 

t.'a-z.iyeXfi)?    was  an  officer   in  the  yi^o?,  that  is,  Chares  of  Thean- 

Perfian    court,     whofe    bufmefs  gela,  and    Philip  of  Theangela, 

was  to  acquaint  the  Prince  when  which  Theangela  was  a   city  in 

any  came  to  fee  or  fpeak  10  him,  Caria.     This    corre&ion     feems 

and    to   introduce     them.      But  the     more    juftifiable,     becaufe 

that  cannot    be    what   is  meant  thofe  Plutarch   names   here,   and 

here,  for  neither  Chares  nor  Phi-  among    vphom    he    has    placed 

Chares 
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that  the  Amazonian  Queen  came  to  vifit  him :  fo  Cli- 
tarchus,  Pol \critus,  Oneficritus,  Antigenes  and  Ifter  re- 
port. But  Ariftobulus,  (6)  Chares  of  Theangela,  Ptolemy, 
Anticlides,  Philo  the  Theban,  Philip  of  Theangela,  He- 
catseus  the  Eretrian,  Philip  the  Chalcidian,  and  Duris 
the  Samian  fay,  (7)  it  is  wholly  a  fittion.  And  indeed 
Alexander  himtelf  feems  to  confirm  their  opinion ;  for 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  gives  Antipater  an  exact  account 
of  every  event,  he  tells  him,  that  the  King  of  Scythia 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  Amazon.  And  many  years  after, 
when  Oneficritus  read  this  ftory  in  his  fourth  book  to 
Lyfimachus,  who  was  then  King,  he  with  a  fmile  afked, 
"  Where  was  I  at  that  time  ?"  But  as  for  this  particu- 
lar, they  who  believe  it  will  not  have  a  greater  venera- 
tion for  Alexander,  and  they  who  reject  it  will  not  eftcem 
him  the  lefs. 

Apprehending  that  the  Macedonians,  grown  weary  of 
the  war,  would  not  have  the  courage  or  patience  to  ac- 
company him  any  further  in  his  expedition,  he  left  the 
grofs  of  his  army  behind  him  in  their  quarters,  and  ta- 
king with  him  thechoiceft  of  his  forces,  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe,  he 
marched  with  them  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  told  them, 
"  That  hitherto  the  barbarians  had  feen  'them  only  as 
"  in  a  dream ;  and  if  they  mould  think  of  returning 
"  when  they  had  only  alarmed  Afia,  and  not  conquered 
"  it,  thofe  barbarians  would  fall  upon  them,  and  deftroy 
"  vthem  like  (b  many  women :  that  however  he  gavc 


Chares  and  Philip,  are  diftinguifh-  vJc  i»  ru  -cripj  Xaf*»  *} 

ed  by  their   feveral    countries,  as  1vtyfdp.pa.Ts.     "  Philip  of  Thean- 

Philo  the   Theban,  Hecatseus   of  "  gela  in  his  treatife  of  the  Ca- 

Eretria,  and  Duris  of  Samos  ;  and  "  riaus,   &c." 

it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  (7)  It  is  certain  that   this   hif- 

defcribe  the  other  two   by    their  tory  of  the    Amazons  is   entirely 

employments.      But    that    which  fabujous,    of  which   Straho  was 

puts  it  out   of  all  doubt  is,   that  very  lenfible.     The   reader  maf 

Athenzus,  lib.  6.  p.  271.  quotes  fee  the  remarks  upon   the  life  of 

this    very  Philip  as  belonging  to  Thefeus,  Vol.  I.  p.  34,  36. 

that  place.     4>»^»rTo»    '»    Qutfyt- 

(o)  Dio- 
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"  tofuch  as  defired  it  liberty  .to  return  ;  but  Tvithal  pro- 
"  tefted  againft  every  one  who  fhouid  defert  him  and  his 
"  friends  and  thofe  who  were  willing  to  fight  under  him 
46  ftill,  while  he  was  bringing  the  whole  world  into  fub- 
*' jedtion  to  the  Macedonians."  This  is  almoft  word  for 
word  the  fame  with  what  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Anti pa- 
ter, where  he  adds,  "  That  when  he  had  thus  fpoken  to 
*'  them,  they  all  cried  out,  they  would  go  along  with 
"  him,  wherever  it  was  his  pleafure  to  lead  them." 
When  he  had  in  this  manner  gained  them,  it  was  no 
hard  matter  for  him  to  bring  over  the  reft  of  the  army 
which  readily  followed  their  example.  From  this  time 
he  more  and  more  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him- 
felf  in  his  way  of  living  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  barbarians, 
which  he  likewife  endeavoured  to  blend  with  the  cuf- 
toms of  the  Macedonians,  in  hopes  that  this  mixture  and 
communication  would,  produce  a  mutual  friendfhip,  by 
which  his  authority  would  be  better  maintained  during 
his  abfence,  than  it  would  be  by  mere  force.  In  order 
to  this  he  chofe  out  thirty  thoufand  boys,  to  whom 
he  allowed  mafters  to  teach  them  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  to  train  them  up  to  arms  according  to  the  Mace- 
donian difcipline.  As  for  his  marriage  with  Roxana, 
that  was  purely  the  effect  of  love.  For  having  acci- 
dentally feen  her  at  a  feaft,  he  was  charmed  with  her 
beauty.  Nor  was  his  love  in  the  leaft  prejudicial  to 
his  intereft,  confidering  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  at 
that  time.  For  this  alliance  with  the  barbarians  made 
them  confide  in  him,  and  love  him  more  than  ever, 
when  they  faw  how  continent  he  was,  and  that  he  ab- 
flained  from  the  only  woman  he  ever  was  in  love  with, 
till  he  could  enjoy  her  in  a  lawful  and  honourable 
way. 

When  he  perceived  that  of  his  two  chief  friends 
and  favourites,  Hephceilion  approved  of  the  cuftoms 
hs  had  newly  taken  up,  and  imitated  him  in  his  ha- 
bit, while  Craterus  continued  ftrict  in  the  obfervation 
of  the  cuftoms  and  fufhions  of  his  own  country,  he 
employed  the  firft  in  all  transactions  with  the  barba- 
rians. 
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(rians,  and  the  latter  when  he  had  to  do  with  the  Greeks 
or  Macedonians.  And  the  truth  is,  he  had  a  greater 
love  for  the  one,  and  a  higher  efteem  for  the  other, 
being  perfuaded,  as  he  always  faid,  that  Hephaeftion. 
loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus  the  King.  This  occafion- 
ed  a  mifunderftanding  between  them,  fo  that  they  often 
quarrelled ;  and  once  in  India  they  drew  their  fwords, 
and  were  going  to  fight,  with  their  friends  on  each 
fide  to  fecond  them,  till  Alexander  came  up  to  them, 
and  publickly  reproached  Hephaeftion,  telling  him  he 
was  a  fool  and  madman,  not  to  be  fenfible  that  with- 
out his  favour  he  was  nothing.  He  chid  Craterus  al- 
fo  in  private  very  feverely,  and  then  caufing  them 
both  to  come  into  his  prefence,  he  reconciled  them, 
at  the  fame  time  fwearing  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Gods,  that  he  loved  them  above  all  other 
men  ;  but  that  if  ever  he  perceived  them  fall  out  a- 
gain,  he  would  put  both  of  them  to  death,  or  at  leaft 
the  aggreflbr.  After  which,  they  neither  ever  did,  or 
faid  any  thing,  fo  much  as  in  jeft,  to  offend  one 
another. 

None  had  more  authority  among  the  Macedonians 
than  Philotas,  the  fon  of  Parmenio  :  for  befides  that 
he  was  valiant,  and  indefatigable  in  war,  he  was  alfo, 
next  to  Alexander  himfelf,  the  moft  munificent,  and 
moft  kind  to  his  friends  ;  one  of  whom  afking  him 
for  fome  money,  he  commanded  his  fteward  to  give  it 
him  ;  and  when  he  told  him,  he  had  none,  "  Have-  you 
"  no  plate  then,"  faid  he,  tk  or  cloaths  of  mine  ?"  But  he 
was  extremely  proud  and  infolent  by  reafon  of  his 
wealth,  and  more  delicate  and  expenfive  about  his 
per  fon  and  diet  than  became  a  private  man  ;  and  that 
air  of  dignity  and  grandeur  which  he  afifluned,  far 
from  being  graceful  and  engaging,  appeared  auk- 
ward  and  extravagant,  and  expofed  him  to  general 
fufpicion  and  ill- will ;  fo  that  Parmenio  would  Ibme- 
times  fay  to  him,  "My  fon,  be  lefs."  He  had  fora  con- 
fiderablc  time  before  been  complained  of  to  Alexander  : 
for  when  Darius  was  defeated  in  Ciiicia,  and  an  im- 

menle 
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menfe  booty  was  taken  at  Damafcus,  among  the  reft  of 
the  prifoners  who  were  brought  into  the  camp  there  was 
one  Antigone  of  Pydna,  a  very  handfome  woman, 
who  fell  to  Philotas's  (hare.  The  young  man  one  day 
in  his  cups,  like  an  arrogant  bragging  foldier,  told  his 
miftrefs,  "  That  all  the  great  actions  were  performed 
"  by  him  and  his  father,  and  that  the  ftripling  Alex- 
"  ander- enjoyed  the  title  of  King  by  their  means." 
She  difcovered  what  (he  had  heard  to  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  he,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  to  ano- 
ther, till  at  laft  it  came  to  Craterus,  who  introduced 
her  privately  to  the  King.  When  Alexander  had 
heard  what  me  had  to  fay,  he  commanded  her  to 
continue  her  intrigue  with  Philotas,  and  to  give  him  an 
account  from  time  to  time  of  what  he  faid.  Philotas 
being  thus  inadvertently  taken  in  the  fnare,  fome- 
times  from  refentment,  and  fometimes  from  vanity, 
uttered  many  indifcreet  expreflions  againft  the  King 
in  Antigone's  hearing ;  of  which  though  Alexander  was 
informed,  and  convinced  by  ftrong  evidence,  yet  he 
took  no  notice  of  it  at  firfl ;  whether  he  confided  in 
Parmenio's  affection  and  loyalty,  or  whether  he  feared 
their  authority  and  intereft  in  the  army.  About  this 
time  one  Limnus  (8),  a  Macedonian,  a  native  of  Chae- 
laeftra,  conipixed  againft  Alexander's  life,  and  commu- 
nicated his  defign  to  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  named 
Nicomachus,  inviting  him  to  be  of  the  confederacy. 
But  he  rejected  the  propofal  and  revealed  it  to  his 
brother  Cebalinus,  who  immediately  went  to  Philotas, 
requiring  him  (9)  to  introduce  them  both  to  Alexan- 
der, to  whom  they  had  fomething  of  great  moment 
to  impart,  and  which  very  nearly  concerned  him 
Philotas,  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  refufed  to  in- 
troduce them  as  they  had  defired,  pretending  the 
King  was  taken  up  with  affairs  of  more  importance 

And 

(8)  t)iodorus  and  Quintu&Cur-  Philotas  left,  if  his  brother  Nico- 
tius  call  him  Dymnus.  machus,  who  had  often  received 

{9)  Quintua  Curtius  fays  that  that  honour,  fhould  be  intro- 
"CcbsJinus,  went  by  himfelf  to  duced  to  the  King,  the  confpi- 

r»tora 
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And  when  they  had  urged  him  a  fecond  time,  and  were 
(till  flighted  by  him,  they  applied  to  Metro ;  by  whofe 
means  being  admitted  into  Alexander's   prefence,  they 
firfl  laid  open   Limnus's  confpiracy,  and   then   as   by 
the  by   reprefented   Phiiotas's  negligence,  who  had  ta- 
ken fo  little  notice  of  their  repeated  felicitations.     A- 
lexander  was  extremely  exafperated  at  this  neglect  in 
Philotas ;  but  when  he  came  to  underftand,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  been  fent  to  apprehend  Limnus  i'i)  had  kil- 
led him,  becaufe  he  had  put  himfelf  upon  his  defence, 
and  chofe  rather   to  be  flain  than  taken,  he   was   flill 
more  concerned,  for   he  conceived   the  death   of  that 
traitor  had  deprived  him  of  the   means   of  making  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  plot.     As  foon  as  his    difpleafure 
againft  Philotas  began  to  appear,  prefently  all  his  old 
enemies  mowed  themfelves,  and  faid  openly,  "  The  King 
*'  was  too  eafily  impofed  on,  to  imagine,  that  one  fo  in- 
*'  confiderable  as  Limnus  the  Chalaeftrian,  fhould  of  him- 
"  felf  undertake  fuch  an  enterprize ;  that  he   was  but 
"  fubfervient  to  the  defign,  an  inftrument  that  was  mov- 
"  cd  by  fome  greater  power ;  that  thofe  ought  to  be  more 
u  ftrictly  examined  about  the  confpiracy,  whofe  intereft 
"  it  fo  much   was  to  conceal  it."     When  the  King  be- 
gan to  liften  to  thefe  difcourfes  and  fufpicions,  they  load- 
ed Philotas  daily  with  innumerable  accufations,  fo  that 
at  lad  he  was  feized,  and  put  to  the  torture  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  principal  officers,  Alexander  him  felf  being 
placed  behind  the  tapeftry,  to  hear  what  palled.  When 
he  heard  in  what  a  miferable  tone,  and  with  what  abject 
fubmiflions  Philotas  applied  himfelf  to  Hephae.ftion,  he 
cried  out,    "  Couldft   thou,  Philotas,    effeminate    and 
"  mean-fpirited    as   thou    art,     couldft    thou    engage 
"  in    fo    bold    and   hazardous  an    enterprize?"     Af- 
ter his   death,  he  prefently  fent  orders  into  Media,   to 
put  Parmenio  to  death,  a  man  who  had  a  great  fhare  in 

the 

ratora  might  have  taken  umbrage  hiir.  to  Alexander's  tent ;  but  bjr 

at  it.  that  time  he  was  fpeechlefs,  and 

(i)  Other  authors  fay  he  kill-  expired  in  a  moment. 
*d  himfelf.    The  guards  carried 

VOL.  IV.  T                           (2)  Quintos 
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the  exploits  of  Philip,  and  who  was  the  only  one,  or  at 
leafl  the  chief,  among  his  old  friends  and  counfellors, 
who  had  encouraged  Alexander  to  invade  Afia.  Of 
three  fons  whom  he  had  in  the  army,  he  had  already 
loft  two,  and  now  was  himfelf  put  to  death  with  the 
third.  Thefe  actions  rendered  Alexander  formidable 
to  many  of  his  friends,  and  chiefly  to  Antipater,  who 
thereupon  to  flrengthen  himfelf,  fent  ambailadors  pri- 
vately to  the  ./Etoiians,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
them ;  for  they  flood  in  fear  of  Alexander,  becaufc 
thsy  had  defboyed  the  city  of  Oeniades  ;  of  which  when 
he  was  informed,  he  faid,  u  The  children  of  the  Oe- 
*'  niades  need  not  revenge  their  father's  quarrel,  for 
"  he  would  himfelf  take  care  to  punifh  the  JEtolians." 

Not  long  after  this  happened  the  death  of  Clitus,, 
which  to  thofe  who  barely  hear  the  fact,  may  feem  a 
proof  of  greater  inhumanity  than  that  of  Philotas.  But 
if  we  reflect  on  the  time,  caufes,  and  circumftances  of  the 
action,  we  {hall  think  that  it  was  rather  an  unfortunate 
accident  than  a  deliberate  crime,  and  that  the  rage  and 
drunkennefs  of  Alexander  only  furnifhed  an  occafion  to 
the  evil  genius  of  Clitus  to  nccomplifh  his  definition,. 
It  happened  in  the  following  manner,  The  King  had 
a  prefent  of  Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  the  fesi- 
coaft,  which  was  fb  very  frefh  and  beautiful,  that  he 
was  furprized  at  it,  and  fent  for  Clitus  to  fhow  it  him, 
and  to  give  him  a  fhare  of  it.  Gitus  was  then  facri- 
ficing,  but  he  immediately  left  off  and  went  to  wait  on 
the  King,  followed  by  three  of  the  fheep,  on  whom 
the  drink- offering  had  been  already  poured,  in  order 
for  the  iacfifice.  Alexander  being  informed  of  this  ac- 

*fcj 

cjdcnt,  confulted  his  two  diviners,  Ariflander  and  Cleo- 
mantis  the  Spartan.  They  alluring  him  that  it  was 
art  511  omen,  he  commanded  them  in  all  hafle  to  offer 
iacrificcs  for  Clitus's  fafety,  he  himfelf  having  feen 
three  days  before  a  flrange  vifion  in  his  fleep,  of  Clitus 
all  in  mourning,  fitting  by  Parmenio's  fons  who  were 
all  dead.  Clitus  however  flaid  not  to  finifh  his  facri- 
fice,  but  came  immediately  to  fup  with  the  King,  who 

the 
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the  fame  day  had  facrificed  to  Caftor  and  Pollux 
When  they  had  drank  pretty  hard,  one  of  the  company 
began  to  fing  fome  verfes  of  one  Pranichus,  or  as  others 
fay,  of  Pierion,  which  were  made  upon  thofe  captains 
who  had  been  lately  worded  by  the  barbarians,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  difgrace  and  turn  them  to  ridicule.  This  fo 
offended  the  grave  old  men,  that  they  condemned  both 
the  author  and  the  finger  of  the  verfes,  though  Alex- 

O  7     <  O 

ander  and  his  gay  companions  were  mightily  pleafed  to 
hear  them,  and  encouraged  the  finger  to  proceed. 
At  lad  Clitus,  who  had  drank  too  much,  and  who 
was  befides  of  a  froward  obftinate  temper,  was  fo  pro- 
voked that  he  cried  out,  "  It  was  not  well  done  thus 
"  to  expofe  Macedonians  before  barbarians  and  ene- 
"  mies,  fince  though  it  was  their  unhappinefs  to  be 
"  overcome,  yet  they  were  much  better  men  than  thofe 
"  who  laughed  at  them."  To  this  Alexander  replied, 
'  That  fure  Clitus  fpoke  fo  tenderly  of  cowardice  and 
"  called  it  misfortune  only  to  excufe  himfelf :"  at 
which  Clitus  darting  up,  "  This  cowardice,  as  you  are 
"  pleafed  to  term  it,"  faid  he  to  him,  "  faved  your  life, 
"  though  you  pretend  to  be  fprung  from  the  Gods,  when 
K  you  were  running  away  from  Spithridates's  fword  ; 
"  and  it  is  by  the  expence  of  Macedonian  blood,  and  by 
"  thefe  wounds,  that  you  are  now  raifed  to  fuch  an 
"height,  as  to  defpife  and  difown  your  father  Philip, 
"  and  adopt  yourfelf  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon."  "  Thou 
"  villain,"  faid  Alexander,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
exafperated,  "  dod  thou  think  to  utter  thefe  things  every 
"  where  of  me,  and  dir  up  the  Macedonians  to  ledition, 
"  and  not  bepuniihedfor  it?"  "We  are  fufficiently  punifhed 
"  already,"  anfwered  Clitus,  "if  this  be  the  recomper.ce 
"  of  our  toils,  and  edeem  thofe  happied,  who  have  not 
"  lived  to  fee  their  countrymen  ignominioully  fcourged 
"  with  Median  rods,  and  forced  to  fue  to  the  Perfians 
"to have  accefs  to  their  King."  While  Clitus  talked 
thus  rafhly,  and  the  King  in  the  bittcred  manner  re- 
torted upon  him,  the  old  men  that  were  in  the  com- 
pany endeavoured  all  they  could  to  allay  the  (lame. 

T  2,  Alexander 
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Alexander  then  turning  to  Xenodochus  the  Cardian, 
and  Artemius  the  Colophonian,  afked  them,  "  If  they 
"  were  not  of  opinion,  that  the  reft  of  the  Grecians  be- 
"  haved  among  the  Macedonians,  like  fo  many  Demi- 
"  Gods  among  favages?"  All  this  would  not  ftlenee  Cli- 
tus,  who  calling  aloud  to  Alexander  bid  him  "if  he  had 
"  any  thing  to  lay  to  fpeak  out ;  elfe  why  did  he  invite 
"  men  who  were  free-born,  and  ufed  to  fpeak  their  minds 
"  openly  without  reftraint,  to  flip  with  him,  and  not  ra- 
"  ther  live  and  converfe  with  barbarians,  and  conquered 
"  flaves,  who  would  not  fcruple  to  adore  his  Perfian 
"  girdle,  and  white  tunick."  Alexander  not  being  able 
to  fupprefs  his  anger  any  longer,  took  one  of  the  apples 
that  lay  upon  the  table  and  flung  it  at  him,  and  then 
looked  about  for  his  fword.  But  Ariftophanes  (2),  one 
of  his  lifeguard,  had  hid  that  out  of  the  way,  and 
others  came  about  him,  and  befought  him  to  reft  rain 
his  fury,  but  in  vain  -,  for  breaking  from  them,  he  cal- 
led out  aloud  to  his  guards  in  the  Macedonian  lan- 
guage, (which  was  a  fignal  of  fbme  great  tumult)  and 
commanded  the  trumpeter  to  found,  giving  him  a  blow 
with  his  fift  for  delaying,  or  rather  refufing  to  obey 
him ,  though  afterwards  the  fame  man  was  commend- 
ed for  difobeying  an  order,  which  would  have  put 
the  whole  army  into  confufion.  Clitus  continued  ftill 
in  the  fame  quarrelfome  humour,  till  his  friends  with 
much  ado  forced  him  out  of  the  room ;  but  he  came 
in  again  immediately  at  another  door,  and  infolentlj 
fimg  this  paflage  out  of  Euripides's  Andromache. 

Gods-!  what  ill  cujloms  arereceiv'dJnGreecQ  ?  (3) 

Then 

(z)  Quintus  Gurtiusand  Arrian  only  in  a  fpeech  was  repeated, 

call  him  Ariitonus.  every  one  knew  what  followed. 

(3)  This  is  a  fpeech  of  Peleus  The  whole  paflage  is  a  corn- 
to  Menclaus,  ver.  639,  &c.  Plu-  plaint  againft  the  injuftice  of 
tarch  mentions  only  the  firft  line,  afcribing  all  the  glory  of  a  vic- 
becaufe  in  thofe  days  Euripides's  tory  to  the  General,  and  de- 
works  were  fo  generally  known  frauding  the  foldiers  who  affifted 
and  remembered,  and  if  one  verfc  him  in  obtaiaing  it  of.  that  (hare 

of 
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Then  Alexander  fnatching  a  fpear  from  one  of  the  fol- 
diers,  met  Clitus  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain 
that  hung  before  the  door,  and  ran  him  through  the 
body.  He  fell  immediately,  and  alter  a  few  loud 
groans  expired.  In  that  very  inftant  the  king's  indig- 
nation cooled,  and  he  came  perfectly  to  himfelf ;  but 
when  he  faw  his  friends  about  him  all  in  a  profound 
filence,  as  feized  with  horror  at  the  fadt,  he  pulled 
the  fpear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  would  have 
turned  it  againft  himfelf,  if  the  guards  had  not  held 
his  hands,  and  by  force  carried  him  away  into  his 
chamber. 

He  fpent  all  that  night  and  the  day  following  in 
the  bittereft  grief,  till  being  quite  wafted  with  weep- 
ing and  lamenting,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  fpeechlefs  ;  only  now  and  then  a  deep 
figh  broke  from  him.  His  friends  apprehending  fome 
dangerous  confequence  of  this  filence,  forcibly  entered 
the  room  ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  what  any  of  them 
faid  to  him  to  comfort  him,  till  Ariftander  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  vifion  he  had  feen  concerning  Clitus, 
and  the  prodigy  that  followed,  which  mowed  that 
the  event  was  predetermined  by  fate.  At  this  he 
feemed  to  moderate  his  grief.  Then  they  brought 
to  him  Callifthenes  the  philofopher,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  Ariftotle,  and  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera.  (4) 
Callifthenes  gently  foothed  him,  and  combated  his  for- 
row  with  tendernefs  and  caution,  endeavouring  to  cure 
the  diftemper  without  putting  the  patient  to  pain. 
But  Anaxarchus,  (5)  who  was  always  fingular  in  his 
method  of  philofophy,  and  was  thought  to  flight  all 
his  companions,  as  foon  as  he  came  in  cried  out 

aloud, 

of  the    honour  which    is    their  liberty,    which  made   him  of   a 

due.  humour     not    very    complaifant, 

(4)  He  was  of  the  city  of  or  proper  for  a  court. 
Olynthus,  and  had  been  recom-  (s)  It  appeared  by  his  difcourfe 
mended  by  Ariftotle  to  Alexan-  to  Alexander  that  he  neither  fol- 
der. He  was  not  only  very  lowed  Pythagoras,  Socrates  nor 
learned,  but  a  perfon  of  unfliaken  Ariitotle.  It  is  faid  that  he  was 
probity,  and  a  zealous  lover  of  fcholar  to  one  Diomeneiof  Smry- 
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aloud,  "  Is  this  Alexander  whom  the  world  looks  upon 
"  with  fuch  admiration  ?  Behold  him  extended  on  the 
41  ground,  and  weeping  like  an  abjedt  flave  for  fear  of 
"  the  laws  and  cenfures  of  men,  to  whom  he  himfelf 
"  ought  to  be  a  law,  and  the  meafure  of  equity  ;  fince 
"  he  conquered  for  no  other  end  but  to  make  himfelf 
"  Lord  of  all,  and  not  to  be  a  flave  to  a  vain  idle  opinion. 
"  Do  not  you  know,"  continued  he,  addrefling  himfelf 
to  Alexander,  "  that  Jupiter  is  reprefented  fitting  on  his 
"  throne  with  Themis  on  one  fide,  and  Juftice  on  the 
"  other,  intimating  thereby  that  let  a  fovereign  prince  do 
"  what  he  will  all  his  adions  are  juft  and  lawful  ?" 
With  thefe  and  the  like  arguments  Anaxarchus  indeed 
allayed  the  king's  grief,  but  withal  corrupted  his  man- 
ners, rendering  him  more  diflblute  and  violent  than  he 
was  before.  Nor  did  he  fail  by  thefe  means  to  infmuate 
himfelf  into  his  favour,  and  to  make  Callifthenes's  con- 
verfation,  which  otherwife,  becaufeof  hisaufterity,  was 
not  very  pleafing,  extremely  uneafy  and  difagreeable  to 
him. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  two  philofophers  being  at  an  en- 
tertainment, where  the  company  difcourfedof  thefeafons 
of  the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air,  Cailiflhenes 
joined  with  their  opinion,  who  held  that  the  cold  was 
morefevere  in  thofe  countries  than  in  Greece  •,  this  An- 
axarchus would  by  no  means  allow,  but  maintained  the 
contrary  with  great  obftinacy.  "  Sure,"  faid  Cailifthenes 
to  him,  "  you  mufl  confefs  this  country  to  be  colder 
*'  than  Greece,  for  there  you  had  but  one  threadbare 
"  cloak  to  keep  out  the  coldeft  winter,  and  here  you 
"  cannot  fo  much  as  fit  at  table  without  three  good  warm 
*'  mantles  one  over  another,"  This  piece  of  raillery  ex- 
ceedingly 

r.z,  or  Metrodorus,    philofophers  city  had  been  deftroyed  by  Philip, 

little    known.      Others    fay    he  Whethei  Callifthenes  obtained  his 

ftudied   under  Demociitus  ;   and  requeft  of  Alexander,  isuncertain; 

indeed  it  is  plain    his  fentiments  hut  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and  in 

were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Cicero's  time  was  very  flourishing, 

that  philofopher,   who  held  that  as  appears  by  his  third  oration  a- 

Jaws  weie  only  haman  inventions,  gainft  Verres. 

(o)H- \vasof  Ofynthus,  which        (7)  This  is  a  verfe  in  Euri- 
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•eedingly  exafperated  Anaxarchus.  But  Calliflhenes 
was  like  wife  hated  by  the  other  fophifts  and  flatterers, 
who  could  not  endure  to  fee  him  fo  beloved  and  followed 
by  the  youth  for  the  fake  of  his  eloquence,  and  no  lefs 
efteemed  by  the  old  men  for  his  virtuous  life,  his  mo- 
defty,  gravity,  and  contented  dtfpofition  ;  all  which 
confirmed  the  account  he  gave  of  his  defign  in  following 
Alexander,  that  it  was  only  to  get  his  countrymen  re- 
called from  banimment,  and  to  rebuild  and  repeoplr  his 
native  city  (6).  Befide  the  envy  which  his  great  repu- 
tation raifed,  he  alfo  by  his  own  deportment  expofed 
himfelf  to  the  cenfures  of  his  enemies.  For  when  he 
was  invited  to  entertainments  he  would  refute  to  come, 
or  if  he  came,  by  his  morofenefe  and  filencehe  itxmed 
to  (how  a  difapprobation  of  every  thing  that  was  faid  or 
done  j  which  made  Alexander  fay  of  him  (7), 

The  fopbift's  wifdom  I  defpife 
Who  for  bimfelf  is  never  wife* 

Being  with  many  more  invited  to  fup  with  the  king, 
he  was  commanded  to  make  an  oration,  while  they 
were  drinking,  in  praife  of  the  Macedonians  ;  and  he 
did  it  with  fuch  eloquence,  that  all  who  heaid  it  ex- 
ceedingly applauded  him,  and  threw  their  garlands 
upon  him  ;  only  Alexander  told  him  in  the  words  of 
Euripides, 

On  noble  themes  'tis  ea/y  to  excel, 

"  There- 
fides,    by  repeating    of   which    out  of  Homer,  fpoken  by  Thetis 
Alexander  gave  him  to  underftand     to  Achilles : 
that   his    ill  humour  would  one 

day  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and  it  is  no     'SlKv^of^  ^  ^01,  n'n^-,  JV<ri«»  •! 
more  than   Ariftotle  himfelf  had     ^    u.yo,tv  t«.  II.  xviii.  95. 
foretold  him  ;  for  obferving  once 

*'ith  what  freedom,  or  rather  in-     Short  date  of  life,  my  foil,  fuch 
folence,  he  treated  the  king,  he         words  ioreboUe. 
applied  to  Lim  the  following  verfe 

T  4  (8)  ThU 
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1  Therefore,"  faid  he,  "  if  you  will  mow  the  force  o 
u  your  eloquence,  tell  my  Macedonians  their  faults,  that 
K  by  hearing  them  they  may  learn  to  be  better  for  the 
future."  Caliiflhenes  prefently  obeyed  him,  and  retract- 
ing all  he  had  faid  before,  inveighed  againft  the  Mace- 
donians with  great  freedom,  adding,  "  That  Philip 
"  thrived,  and  grew  powerful,  chiefly  by  the  difcord 
of  the  Grecians  -"  applying  thefe  verfes  to  him, 

Wberc-e~ver  difcord  and /edition  reign, 
c£bs  tup rft  pf  men  the  greateft  honour  gain. 

Which  fo  difobliged  the  Macedonians,  that  he  was  odious 
to  them  ever  after.  And  Alexander  faid,  "  That  Cal- 
"  liflhencs  had  not  on  that  occafion  fo  much  mown  his 
"  eloquence,  as  his  malignity  and  ill-will  to  the  Mace- 
*'  donians."  Hermippus  aflures  us,  that  one  Stroibus,  a 
fervant  whom  Caliiflhenes  kept  to  read  to  him,  told 
thefe  things  after waids  to  Ariftotle.  He  adds,  that 
when  C'alhfthenes  perceived  the  king  grow  more  and 
more  averfe  to  him,  he  repeated  this  verfe  of  Homer 
two  or  three  times  to  him,  as  he  was  going  away  : 

Patroclus,  far  thy  letter,  is  no  more.  (8) 

Not  without  reafon  therefore  did  Ariflotle  give  this 
character  of  Cailifthenes,  **  That  he  was  indeed  an  ex- 
a  cellent  orator,  but  had  no  judgment "  For  though 
he  acted  bravely  and  becoming  a  philofopher  in  refufing 
to  worfhip  the  king,  and  in  declaring  publickly  againft 
that  which  the  beft  and  graveft  of  the  Macedonians 
only  repined;  at  in  fecret,  by  which  he  put  a  flop  to 
their  bafe  adoration,  and  delivered  the  Grecians  from 
great  infamy,  and  Alexander  himfelf  from  ftill  greater  ; 
yet  he  ruined  himfelf  by  it,  becaufe  he  proceeded 
with  too"  much  roughnefs,  as  if  he  would  have  forced 

the 

(8)  This  is  fpofcen  by  Achilles    of  the  Iliad. 

toLycaonin  thetwenty-firft  book        (9)   He  turned  th«t  wiy  be- 
caufe 
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the  King  to  that  which  he  (hould  have  effected  by 
reafon  and  perfuafion.  Chares  of  Mitylene  writes,  that 
at  a  banquet,  Alexander  after  he  had  drank  reached 
the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  receiving  it,  rofe 
up,  and  turning  towards  (i)  the  hearth,  where  flood 
the  altar  facred  to  the  domeftick  Deities,  he  drank, 
proftrated  himfelf  before  Alexander,  then  kifled  him, 
and  afterwards  fat  down  at  the  table  with  the  reft. 
This  they  all  did  one  after  another,  till  it  came  to 
Callifthenes's  turn,  who  taking  the  cup  drank  it  ofl^ 
(the  King,  who  was  engaged  in  difcourfe  with  Hephas- 
ftion,  not  minding  him)  and  then  offered  to  kifs  him. 
But  Demetrius,  firnamed  Pheido,  interpofecj,  faying, 
"Sir,  by  no  means  let  him  kifs  you,  for  he  only  of  us  all 
"  has  refufed  to  adore  you  •"  upon  which  the  King  de- 
clined it;  and  all  that  Callifthenes  faid,  was,  "Then  I  go 
away  with  a  kifs  lefs  than  the  reft."  This  began  to  give 
the  King  an  averfion  to  him,  which  was  improved  by 
many  concurring  circumftances.  In  the  firft  place  Hc- 
phaeftion  was  eafily  believed  when  he  declared  that  he  had 
broke  his  word  with  him;  having  given  him  his  pro- 
mi  fe  to  pay  the  King  the  fame  adoration  that  others 
did.  Befide  this,  Lyfimachus  and  Agnon  added,  that 
this  fophift  went  about  priding  himfelf,  as  if  he  flood 
in  the  gap  againft  arbitrary  power,  and  that  the  young 
men  all  ran  after  him,  and  honoured  him  as  the  only 
man  among  fo  many  thoufands,  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  preferve  his  liberty.  Therefore  when  Hermo- 
laus's  confpiracy  came  to  be  difcovered,  the  crimes 
which  Callifthenes's  enemies  laid  to  his  charge  were 
the  more  eafily  believed ;  particularly  that  when  the 
young  man  afked  him, "  What  he  mould  do  to  be  the  moft 
'•  illuftrious  perfon  on  earth,"  he  told  him, "  The  readied 
"  way  was  to  kill  him  who  was  fo  at  prefent;"  and  that 
to  incite  him  to  commit  the  fad,  he  bid  him  "  not  be 
"  awed  by  the  golden  canopy,  but  to  remember  that 

"  Alex- 
reckoned  that  Prince  among  the 
domeflick  tutelary  Deitiei. 

(i)  Athe- 
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"  Alexander  was  a  man  equally  infirm  and  vulnerable 
"  with  another."  However  none  of  Hermolaus's  accom- 
plices,  in  t,he  extremity  of  their  torments,  made  any 
mention  of  Callifthenes's being  engaged  inthedefign.  Nay 
Alexander  himfelf,  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  foon  af- 
ter to  Craterus,  Attalus,  and  AJcetas,  tells  them,  that 
thofe  who  were  put  to  the  rack,  confeffed  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  confpiracy  wholly  of  themfelves,  and  that 
no  others  were  privy  to  it.  But  yet  afterwards,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Anti pater,  he  accufes  Callifthenes  of  that  crime. 
"  The  young  men,"  fays  he,  "  were  ftoned  to  death  by 
"  the  Macedonians,  but  for  the  fophift,  I  will  take  care 
"  to  punim  him,  and  them  too  who  fent  him  tome,  who 
"  harbour  thofe  in  their  cities  who  confpire  againft  my 
"  life."  By  which  exprefiions  it  appears  he  had  no  very 
good  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  by  whom  Callifthenes  wa* 
educated  on  account  of  his  relation  to  him,  being  the 
ion  of  his  niece  Hero.  His  death  is  varicuily  related  : 
Come  fay  he  was  hanged  by  Alexander's  command ; 
others,  that  he  died  of  ficknefs  in  prifon  ;  but  Chares 
writes,  that  he  was  kept  in  chains  feven  months  after  he 
was  apprehended,  on  purpofe  that  he  might  be  proceeded 
againft  in  full  council,  when  Ariftotle  mould  be  pre- 
fent  •,  (i)  and  that  he  died  of  exceflive  fat  and  of  the 
loufy  difeafe,  about  the  time  that  Alexander  was 
wounded  in  the  country  of  the  Malli  Oxydracae.  But 
this  happened  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  an  old  man, 
was  very  defirous  to  travel  into  Afia  to  vifit  Alexander  -y 
and  when  he  had  feen  him,  he  faid,  "  He  pitied  the  mif- 
"  fortune  of  thofe  Grecians  who  died  before  they  had  be- 
"  held  Alexander  feated  on  the  throne  of  Darius.  But  he 
tlid  not  long  enjoy  the  effects  of  the  King's  bounty  •, 
for  foon  after  he  fell  fick  and  died.  He  had  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  the  army  raifed  him  a  monu- 
ment of  earth  eighty  cubits  high,  and  of  a  vaft 
circumference.  His  afhes  were  conveyed  in, -a 

very 

(')  Athenxus  fays  he  was  carried  about  in  an  iron  cage,  where  he 

was 
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very  rich  chariot  drawn  by  four  horfes  to  the  lea- 
fide. 

Alexander  being  now  intent  upon  his  expedition  in- 
to India,  took  notice,  that  his  foldiers  were  (b  charged 
\vith  booty,  that  it  hindered  their  marching  ;  to  re- 
medy which,  at  break  of  day,  as  foon  as  the  baggage 
waggons  were  laden,  he  firft  let  fire  to  his  own  and 
thofe  of  his  friends,  and  then  commanded  thofe  to 
be  burnt  which  belonged  to  the  reft  of  the  army. 
An  adtion  which  in  the  deliberation  feemed  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  than  it  proved  in  the  execu- 
tion; for  few  were  difTatisfied  with  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, moft  of  them,  as  if  infpired  with  an  enthufia- 
flick  zeal,  having  furnimed  one  another  with  what 
was  abfolutely  neceflary,  with  loud  fliouts  and  out- 
cries burnt  and  deftroyed  all  that  was  fuperfluous ; 
the  fight  of  which  redoubled  Alexander's  vigour  and 
alacrity. 

He  was  now  grown  very  fevere  and  inexorable  in 
piihifhing  thofe  who  committed  any  fault ;  for  he 
put  Menander  one  of  his  friends  to  death,  for  defert- 
ing  a  fortrefs,  where  he  had  placed  him  in  garrifon  ; 
and  fhot  Orfodates,  one  of  the  barbarians  who  had  re- 
volted from  him,  with  his  own  hand.  At  this  time 
a  Iheep  happened  to  yean  a  lamb,  with  the  perfect 
fhape  and  colour  of  a  Tiara  upon  the  head,  and 
tefticles  on  each  fide ;  which  prodigy  fo  mocked 
Alexander,  that  he  immediately  caufed  his  Babylonian 
priefts,  whom  he  ufually  carried  about  him  for 
fuch  purpofes,  to  purify  him,  and  told  his  friends, 
that  he  was  not  (b  much  concerned  for  his  own 'fake, 
as  for  theirs,  out  of  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Godb 
after  his  death  might  fuffer  his  empire  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  fome  degenerate,  unworthy  perfbn.  But 
this  fear  was  foon  removed  by  another  prodigy  that 
happened  not  long  after,  and  was  thought  to  prefagc 
better.  For  Proxenus,  a  Macedonian,  chief  of  thole 

who 

was  almoft  devoured  by  vermin,  and  at  laft  cxpofed  to  a  lion. 

(z)  Strabo 
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who  had  the  care  of  the  King's  equipage,  as  he  was 
digging  near  the  river  Oxus,  to  fet  up  the  royal  pa- 
vilion, difcovered  a  fpring  of  grofs  oily  liquor  ;  and 
after  the  top  was  drawn  off,  there  iilued  out  pure 
clear  oil,  not  differing  in  tafte  or  fmell  from  real  oil, 
and  having  exactly  the  fame  fmoothnefs  and  bright- 
nets,  though  no  olive-trees  grew  in  that  country  (2). 
The  water  indeed  of  the  river  Oxus  is  faid  to  be  to 
fat,  that  it  leaves  a  glofs  on  their  (kins  who  bathe 
themfelves  in  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe,  it  is 
certain  that;  Alexander  was  wonderfully  pleafed  with 
it,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  Antipater,  where  he 
tells  him  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  naoft 
confiderable  prefages  that  the  Gods  had  ever  favoured 
him  with.  The  diviners  told  him,  it  figrified  his 
expedition  would  be  glorious  in  the  event,  but  very 
painful,  and  attended  with  many  difficulties  ^  for  oil, 
they  faid,  was  bellowed  on  mankind  by  God  as  a  rc- 
frefhment  after  their  labours.  Nor  did  they  judge 
amifs ;  for  he  expofed  himfelf  to  many  hazards  in  the 
battles  which  he  fought,  and  received  very  deep  and 
dangerous  wounds ;  befides,  his  army  fuffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and 
the  want  of  necelTary  provifions.  But  he  ftill  la- 
boured to  furmount  fortune  by  his  refolution,  and 
to  fupply  by  virtue  what  he  wanted  in  ftrength,  being 
perfuaded  that  nothing  was  infuperable  to  the  brave, 
and  nothing  fecure  to  the  timorous.  Therefore  when 
he  befieged  Sifimethres  on  an  inaccellible,  impregnable 
rock  (3),  and  his  foldiers  began  to  defpair  of  taking 

it, 

(2)  S:rabo  fays,  **  that  they  who  but  thofe  two  rivers  join,  and  flow 

**  dig  up  the  earth  near  the  river  together  through  a  certain  traftof 

"  Ochus  meet  with  fpiir»?s  of  oil,"  land.  Quintus  Curtius  gives  ano-. 

and  adds,    "  that  as  the  earth  a-  ther  turn  to  this  miracle. 
vc  bounds   with  fulphureous  bitu- 

*' minous  liquids,  fo  doth  it  like-  (  )  In  Bactriana,  Scrabo  fays. 
"  wife  with  fuch  as  are  fat  and  that  it  was  fifteen  furlongs  high, 
"unctuous.  Lib.  11."  He  fays  and  eighty  in  compafs,  and  that 
that  of  the  river  Ochus,  which  the  top  was  a  fertile  plain,  cap- 
Plutarch  tfcribes  to  the  Oxus  ;  able  of  maintaining  five  hundred 

men. 
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it,  he  afked  Oxyartes,  "  Whether  Sifimethres  was  a  man 
"  of  courage  ?"  He  allured  him,  "  he  was  the  greateil 
"  coward  in  the  world.  Then  you  tell  me,"  faid  he, 
"  that  the  place  is  our  own,  if  the  commander  of  it  be 
"  a  coward.  And  in  a  little  time  he  fo  intimidated  Si- 
fimethres, that  he  took  it  without  any  difficulty.  At  an 
attack  which  he  made  upon  iuch  another  fteep  place  with 
fbme  of  the  youngeft  of  his  Macedonian  foldiers,  he  call- 
ed to  one  whofe  name  was  Alexander,  and  told  him, 
"  It  would  become  him  to  behave  gallantly  for  the  fake 
"  of  his  name."  The  youth  fought  bravely,  and  was 
killed  in  the  adion,  at  which  the  King  was  fenfibly  af- 
flicted. Another  time,  feeing  his  men  march  flowly  and 
unwillingly  to  the  fiege  of  a  place  called  Nyfa  (4),  be- 
caufe  of  a  deep  river  between  them  and  the  town,  he 
advanced  before  them,  and  {landing  upon  the  banki 
"  What  a  miferable  man,"  faid  he,  "  am  I,  that  I  have 
"  not  learned  to  fwim?"  And  then  was  hardly  difiuaded 
from  endeavouring  to  pafs  it  with  his  fhield  in  his  hand. 
Once  having  founded  a  retreat  when  he  was  fighting 
before  the  walls  of  a  town  to  which  he  had  laid  fiege, 
the  befieged  fent  their  ambafladors,  with  offers  to  fur- 
render  the  place.  When  they  were  introduced  into  his 
prefence,  they  were  furpvized  to  find  him  armed,  and 
without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  about  him.  After- 
wards when  his  attendants  brought  him  a  cufhion,  he 
bid  the  elded  of  them,  named  Acnphis,  take  it  and  fit 
down  upon  it.  The  old  man  charmed  with  his  humani- 
ty and  courtefy,  alked  him,  "  What  his  countrymen 
**  fhould  da  to  merit  his  friendfhip  ?  I  would  have  them,'* 

faid 

men.     It  was  here  Alexander  ef-  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Dionyfio- 

poufcd  Roxana  the  daughter  of  poiis  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  like- 

Oxyartes,  wife  calls  Nagara.      The   river, 

which  according  to  Plutarch,  luns 

(4)  Arrian  calls   it  Nyfia,  and  under  the  walls  or  Nyfa,  limit  be 

places  it  between  the  riveis  Co-  the  rivtr  Coas  nient  oned  by  Pio- 

phene  and    Indus,    near    mount  lemy.     Juftin  calls  Dionyfiopolis 

Mcris.       He  adds,    that    it    was  NyfTa,  and  agrees  with  Arrian  in 

built    by    Dionyfus   or    Bacchus,  his  account  of  it.     It  u  at  prefent 

This  makes  Lubinu*  think   that  called  Nerg. 
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faid  Alexander,  "  chufe  thee  to  govern  them,  and  fen<! 
44  one  hundred  of  the  mod  considerable  and  moft  worthy 
"  men  among  them  to  remain  with  me  as  hoflages.  I 
"  (Hall  govern  them  with  more  eafe,"  replied  Acuphis 
fmiling,  '•  if  I  fend  you  fo  many  of  the  worft,  rather 
"  than  the  bed  of  my  fubjedts." 

(5)  Taxiles's  dominions  in  India  are  faid  to  have  been, 
as  large  as  Egypt,  and  to  have  abounded  remarkably  in 
good  paftures,  and  in  excellent  fruits.     Taxiles  himfelf 
was  a  wife  man,  and  at  his  firil  interview  with  Alexan- 
der, fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  terms  :  "  To  what  purpofe, 
faid  he,  "  mould  we  make  war  upon  one  another,  if  thy 
*v  defign  of  coming  into  thefe  parts  be  not  to  rob  us  of  our 
"  water,  or  our  neceflary  food,  which  are  the  only  things 
t;  that  wife  men  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  fight  for  ? 
"  As  for  other  riches  and  pofleflions,  if  1  am  better  pro- 
41  vided  of  them  than  thou,  I  am  ready  to  let  thee  marc 
*'  with  me  ^  but  if  fortune  has  been  more  liberal  to  thee 
"  than  me,  I  will  not  decline  thy  favours,  but  accept 
"  them  with  all  the  grateful  acknowledgments  that  are 
"  due  to  a  benefactor."     This  difcourfe  pleafed  Alexan- 
der fo  much,  that  embracing  him.,  he  faid,  4t  Do  not 
"  think,  that  thy  fair  fpeeches  and  kind  behaviour  ihall 
44  bring  thee  off  in  this  interview  without  fighting.    No, 
4;  thou  malt  not  efcape  fo  ;  for  as  to  benefits,  I  will  con- 
44  tend  with  thee  fo  lar,  that  how  obliging  foever  thou 
"  art,  thou  malt  not  have  the  better  of  me."     (6)  Then 
receiving  fome  prefents  from  him,  he  returned  him  o- 
thers  of  greater  value,   and  laft  of  all  prefented  him 
with  a  thoufand  talents.     At  this  his  friends  were  ex- 
ceedingly difpleafed,  but  it  gained  him  the  hearts  of  ma- 
ny of  the  barbarians. 

The  valianteft  of  the  Indians  now  taking  pay  of 

feve- 

(j)  Alexander  pafied   the  In-  it  Is  bigger  than  Egypt,  Strab.  Lib. 

dus,  over  a  bridge  near  the  town  ij.   Strabo   as  well    as  Plufarcb 

of  Pencolaites.     Between  the  In-  calls    the  King  of    the    country 

dus  and  Hydafpes  ftood  Taxiles,  a  Taxiles  ;  but  others  fay  he  was 

large  well  governed  city.     The  only   the  Satrapa,  or  lieutenant, 

Country  about  it  is  both  beautiful  that  his  true  name  was  Mophis, 

and  fertile,  and  fome  authors  fay  or  Omphis,  and  that  Alexander 

made 
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fevcral  cities,  undertook  to  defend  them,  and  did  it 
fo  bravely,  that  they  put  Alexander  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  fatigue,  till  having  made  an  agreement 
with  him,  upon  the  furrender  of  a  place,  he  fell  upon 
them  as  they  were  marching  away,  and  put  them  all 
to  the  fword.  This  one  breach  of  his  word  was  a 
perpetual  blemifh  upon  him,  though  on  all  other  oc- 
cafionshehad  managed  his  wars  with  that  juftice  and 
honour  that  became  his  dignity.  Nor  were  the  In- 
dian philofophers  lefs  hurtful  to  him  by  inveighing 
bitterly  againft  thofe  princes  who  were  of  his  party, 
and  foliciting  the  free  cities  to  oppofe  him  j  therefore 
he  took  feveral  of  them,  and  caufed  them  to  be  hang- 
ed. 

Alexander  in  his  own  letters  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  war  with  Porus.  The  two  armies 
were  feparated  by  the  river  Hydafpes,'  on  whofe  oppo- 
fite  bank  Porus  continually  kept  his  elephants  in  or- 
der of  battle,  with  their  heads  towards  their  enemies, 
to  guard  the  paflage.  He  every  day  made  great 
noifes  in  his  camp,  that  the  barbarians  being  accuC- 
tomed  to  it  might  become  carelefs  and  fecure.  In  a 
flormy  dark  night  he  pafled  over  the  river,  confiderably 
above  the  place  where  the  enemy  lay,  into  a  little 
ifland,  with  part  of  his  foot,  and  the  beft  of  his  horfe. 
Here  there  fell  a  violent  fhower  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  whirlwinds,  and  fome  of  his  men 
were  burnt  and  deftroyed  by  the  lightning ;  however 
he  quitted  the  ifland  and  made  over  to  the  other  fide. 
The  Hydafpes,  now  after  the  ftorm,  was  fo  fvvoln  and 
grown  fo  rapid,  as  to  make  a  breach  in  the  bank,  at 
which  part  of  the  river  ran  out,  fo  that  when  he  came 

to 

made  him  take  the  crown,  and  added     a     thoufand    talents    to 

the  name  of  'i  axiles,  which  was  them,  togethei   with  a  great  deal 

the  common  name  of  the  kings  or  gold  and  filver  plate,  feveral 

of  that  country.  Pe.fian   rohes,    and  thirty  horfes 

(6)  Quintus  Curtius  fays  that  with  fuch  furniture  to  them  as  he 

Alexander  returned    him  all   the  ufed  himfe.f. 
prcfents  he  Jud  made  him,  and 

(:)  Phi- 
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to  land,  he  found  the  place  extremely  flippery  and  the 
ground  broken    and    hollowed    by    the  current.      In 
this  diftrefs  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  O  Athenians!  would 
"  you  have  believed  that  I  fhould  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch 
<c  dangers,  to  merit  your  praifes?"  But  as  to  this  lafl 
particular  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Oneficritus  (7).  Alex- 
ander himfelf  goes  on,  and  tells  us  that  here  they  quit- 
ted the  rafts  they  had  made  ufe  of  in  their  paflkge,  and 
palled  the  breach  in  their  armour  up  to  the  bread  in 
water ;    and  then  he  advanced   with  his  horfe  about 
twenty  furlongs  before  his  foot,    concluding,    that  if 
the  enemy  charged  him  with  their  cavalry,  he  mould 
be  too  ftrong  for  them ;    if  with  their  foot,  his  own 
would   come   up  time  enough  to  his  afliftance.     Nor 
did  he  judge  amifs  j  for  being  charged  by  a  thoufand 
borfe^  and  fixty  armed  chariots,  which   advanced  be- 
fore their  main  body,  he  took  all  the  chariots,  and 
killed  four  hundred    horfe  upon  the   place.      Porus 
guefling  by  this  that  Alexander  hirrifelf  was  come  over, 
brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  a  party  which  he 
left   behind  to  prevent  the   reft  of  the  Macedonians 
from  pafling  the   river.      But  Alexander  fearing  the 
multitude,  of  the  enemy,    and  the  force  of  their  ele- 
phants, would  not  join  battle  with  them  in  front,  but 
dividing  his  forces,  attacked  their  left  wing  himfelf,  and 
commanded  Coenus  to  fall  upon  the  right.    Both  wings 
being  broken  retired  to  the  elephants.     Though  the  en- 
gagement began  early  in  the  morning,  it  was  two  hours 
after  noon  before  the  barbarians  were  entirely  defeated. 
This  defcription  of  the  battle  the  conqueror  has  left  us 
in  his  own  epiftles. 

Almoft  all  writers  agree  that  Porus  was  four  cubits 
and  a  palm  (8)  in  height,  and  that  when  he  was  upon  * 

his 

(7)  Plutarch  deftroys  the  ere-  (8)  i.  e.  near  feVen  feet, 

dit  of  this  particular  by  barely  (9)  This  extravagant  number 

naming  the  author;  for  this  One-  muft  be  an  error   of  the   tran- 

ficritus,    as  Sitrabo  te*ls  us,  Lib.  fcribers,  who  feem  to  have  giv- 

15.  was  of  all  Alexander's  hifto-  en  us  the  number  of  inhabitant* 

iians  the  raoft  fabulous,  ia  oae  c'u/  for  the  number  of 

cities. 
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his  elephant,    which  was  a  very  large  one,    his  ftature 
and  bulk  were  fuch,    that  he  appeared  to  be  but  pro- 
portionably    mounted.       This    elephant,     during   the 
whole  battle,  gave  many  proofs  of  wonderful  under 
Handing  and  a   particular    care  of  the  King,    whom 
as  long  as  he  was  able  to  fight,  he  defended  with  great 
courage,  repelling  thofe  who  attacked  him  ;  and  as  foon 
as  he   perceived  him  ready  to   faint  by  reafon   of  his 
many  wounds  and  the  multitude  of  darts  with  which 
he  was  pierced,    to  prevent   his  falling  off,    he  foftly 
kneeled  down,  and  then  with  his  probofcis  gently  drew 
every  dart  out  of  his  body.     When  Porus  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  Alexander  afkedhim,  "How  he  expected 
"  to  be  ufed  ?"    He  anfwered,  "  Like  a  King."     "  And 
*'  haft  thou  nothing  elfe  to  demand  ?"    (aid  Alexander. 
"  No,"  replied  Porus,     "  in  the  word  King  every  thing 
"  is  comprehended."    Accordingly  Alexander  dealt  very 
generoully  with  him;    for  he  not  only  fufFered  him    to 
govern  his  own  kingdom  as  his  lieutenant,    but  added 
to   it  a  large  province  of  fome  free  people  whom  he 
had  newly  fubdued,    which  confided  of  fifteen  feveral 
nations,  and  contained  five  thouiand  confiderable  towns, 
(9),  befide  abundance  of  villages.'  Another  government 
three   times    as  large  as   this  he  beflowed  on  Philip, 
'  one  of  his  friends. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  with  Porus,  moft  au- 
thors agree,  that  Bucephalus  died  of  his  wounds,  or  as 
Oneficritus  fays,  of  age  and  fatigue,  being  thirty  years 
old.  Alexander  was  no  lefs  concerned  at  his  death; 
than  if  he  had  loft  an  old  companion,  or  an  intimate 
friend,  and  built  a  city  which  he  named  Bucephalia 
in-  memory  of  him,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hy- 
dafpes.  We  are  told  moreover,  that  having  loft  a 

favourite 

cities.     Arrian's    account  is  this.     "  took  befides  a  great   number  of 
'•  He  took  thirty-feven  cities,  the     "  villages  not  lefs  populous  than 
"  lead    of  which  contained   five     "  the  cities,  and  gave  the  govern- 
"  thoufand  inhabitants  and  feverat     ment  of  thii  country  to  Porus." 
4<  of  them  above  t«a  thoufand.  He 

VOL.  IV,  U  (,)  Tina 
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favourite  dog  named  Peritas,  he  likewifc  built  a  city 
in  memory  of  him,  calling  it  after  his  name,  (i),  So- 
tio  the  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  he  had  this  particular 
from  Potamo  of  Lelbos. 

But  this  laft  combat  with  Porus  abated  the  courage 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  hindered  their  further  pro- 
grefs  in  India.  For  having  with  great  difficulty  de- 
feated him,  who  brought  but  twenty  thoufand  foot 
and  two  thoufand  horfe  into  the  field,  they  ftrongly 
oppofed  Alexander's  defign  of  obliging  them  to  pafs 
(2)  the  Ganges  too,  being  told  that  it  was  thirty-two 
furlongs  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  fathom  deep, 
and  that  the  banks  on  the  further  fide  were  covered 
with  prodigious  numbers  of  foot,  horfe,  and  ele- 
phants. For  they  had  intelligence  that  the  kings  of 
the  (3)  Gandarites  and  Prsefians  expected  them  there 
'with  eighty  thoufand  horfe,  two  hundred  thoufand 
foot,  eight  thoufand  armed  chariots,  and  fix  thou- 
fand elephants  (4).  Nor  was  this  an  improbable  re- 
port ;  for  Androcottus,  who  not  long  after  reigned  in 
thofe  parts,  made  a  prefent  of  five  hundred  elephants 
at  once  to  Seleucus,  and  with  an  army  of  fix  hundred 
thoufand  men  fubdued  all  India.  Alexander  at  firft 
was  fo  grieved  and  enraged  at  the  reluctance  he  found 

O 

m  the  army,    that  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  tent,    de- 
claring, 

(i)This   author  lived   in    the  Alexander  was  arrived   upon  thr 

reign  of  Tiberius,    and  was  con-  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  he 

temporary    with   Potamo,     who  himfelf  had   feen  that  river,     of 

wrote   a    hiftory  of  Alexander's  which    he  gave  a  wonderful  ac- 

exploits  in  India.      We  muft  rot  count,   efpecially  concerning  the 

confound  him  with  that  Sotio  who  depth  and    breadth  of  it.     It    is 

lived  about  the   time  of  Ptolemy  well,  known    that  the   Ganges   is 

Philometor,  and  was  the  author  of  the  largeft  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 

a  treatife  entitled  "  The  fucceffion  three  continents,    that   the  indus 

"of  the  philofophers,*'  of  Which  is  the  fecond,  the  Nile  the  third, 

Heraciidcs  Leuibus,  the  fon-of  Se-  and  the  Danube  the  fourth 

rapio,  made  an  abiidgment.  (j)  QuintusCurtius  makes  one 

man  King  of  thofe  two  nations. 

(2)  There   was  a  letter  extant  But   it  appears  from  Strabo  that 

in  Strabo's  time,   written  by  Cra-  they  were   two   diftinct    govern- 

teius   to  his  mother  Aiiftopatra,  ments,    as    they    are  reprefented 

wherein    he  informed    her   that  here  bj  Plutarch.     The  Ganda- 
rites 
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elaring  that  if  they  would  not  pafs  the  Ganges,  he 
owed  them  no  thanks  for  any  thing  they  had  hitherto 
done,  and  that  to  retreat  now  was  plainly  to  confefs 
themfelves  vanquifhed.  But  at  laft,  the  prudent  re- 
monftrances  and  perfuafions  of  his  friends,  and  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  his  foldiers,  who  in  a  fup- 
pliant  manner  crouded  about  the  entrance  of  his  tent, 
prevailed  with  him  to  think  of  returning.  Yet  be- 
fore he  decamped,  he  contrived  fome  artifices  to  de- 
lude poflerity  into  a  falfe  opinion  of  his  greatncfs,.  by 
fcattering  about  in  different  places  arms  of  an  extra- 
ordinary bignefs,  and  mangers  and  bits  for  horfes, 
above  the  ufual  fize.  He  ereded  altars  allb  to  the 
Gods,  which  the  kings  of  the  Praefians  even  in  our 
time  highly  reverence,  often  pafling  the  river  to  facri- 
fice  upon  them  after  the  Grecian  manner.  Androcot- 
tus,  then  a  youth,  faw  Alexander  there,  and  often  laid 
afterwards,  that  he  milTed  but  little  of  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  thofe  countries ;  becaufe  their  King, 
who  then  reigned,  was  hated  and  defpifed  for  the 
vicioufnefs  of  his  life,  and  the  meanncfs  of  his  ex- 
traction (5). 

Alexander   decamping  from   hence,    was  defirous  to 

fee  the  ocean  ;    for  which  purpofe  he  caufed  a    great 

many  boats  and  rafts  to  be  built,    in  which  he  went  at 

N  leifure 

rites    were   a   people   inhabiting  chariots,  and    four  thonfand  ele- 

near   the    heads  or    the  Ganges  phants. 

and  Indus,  and    the  Prxfians  on          (0    This    King's    name    \vns 

the  banks  of  the    Ganges  where  Agrammes  ;    lie  was  the  Ton  of  a 

that  river   falls  into  another  call-  barber,    with    whole    per  Ion  the 

ed   Erannoboas.     The   capital  of  Queen  was    fo   fmirten   that  lhs 

thefe  was  called  Palibothra  ;  and  railed  him  to  great  dignity     This 

the    King,     befides     his     family  wretch       having       treacheroully 

name,  was  called  after  the  name  murdered    the    King,    feized   on 

of  his  city   Palibrothras,    Strab.  the  kingdom  upon  a  pretence  of 

Lib.  1 5.     Lubinus    is  of  opinion  being  guardian   to    the    royal   in- 

that    it    is   the  fame   with    that  fants,    whom  likewife  he  caufed 

which  is  called  at  prefent  Holo-  to  be  murdered.     His   fon    fuc- 

bafs,    in    the    dominions  of  the  ceeded  him,   and  was  the  pcrfon 

great  Mogul.  who  was  on     the  throne    during 

(4)     Diodorua     fays,     twenty  this  expedition  of  Alexander, 
thouland    horfe,     two    thculand 

U  2  {6}  Quintus 
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leifure  down  the  rivers.  But  his  navigation  was  nei- 
ther unprofitable  nor  inactive ;  for  by  making  feve- 
ral  defcents,  he  took  the  fortified  towns,  and  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  country  on  both  fides.  But  at 
the  fiege  of  a  city  of  the  Mallians,  who  are  the  mod 
valiant  people  of  India,  he  \vas  in  great  danger  of  his 
life  ;  for  having  beaten  off  the  defendants  with  fhowers 
of  arrows,  he  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the 
wall  by  a  fcaling  ladder,  which,  as  foon  as  he  was 
up,  broke,  and  left  him  alone  expofed  to  the  darts 
which  the  barbarians  threw  at  him  in  great  numbers 
from  below.  In  this  .diflrefs,  collecting  all  his  force 
and  poifing  his.  body,  he  leaped  down  into  the  midft  of 
his  enemies,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon 
his  feet.  The  glittering  of  his  armour  from  this  fud* 
den  and  violent  motion,  feemed  to  the  barbarians 
like  lightning  or  feme  fupernatural  fplendor  flaming 
about  his  body.  This  frighted  them  fo  at  firfl,  that 
they  ran  away,  and  difperfed  themfelves  -,  till  feeing 
him  feconded  but  by  two  of  his  guards,  they  fell  upon 
him  hand  to  hand,  and  though  he  defended  himfelf 
very  bravely,  wounded  him  through  his  armour  with 
their  fwords  and  fpears.  One  who  flood  further  off^ 
drew  a  bow  with  fuch  flrength,  that  the  arrow  finding 
its  way  through  his  cuirafs,  fluck  in  his  ribs  under 
the  breaft.  This  ftroke  was  fo  violent,  that  it  made 
him  give  back,  and  fet  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
which  as  foon  as  he  that  fhot  him  perceived,  he  came 
up  to  him  with  his  drawn  fcimitar  ;  but  Peuceftas  and 
Limnseus  (6)  interpofed,  who  were  both  wounded, 
Limnaeus  mortally,  but  Peuceftas  flood  his  ground, 
while  Alexander  killed  the  barbarian.  But  this  did 
not  free  him  from  danger ;  for  befide  many  other 

wounds, 

(6)  Quintus  Curtius   calls  him  fn  the  days  of  Alexander      Stra- 
Timseus.  bo.  upon  the  credit  of  Come  who 

(7)  i.  e.  A  little  more  than  two  had  followed  that   Prince  in  this 
inches    bioad,    and   three  inches  expedition,  fays   that   there  were 
long.  two  feels  of  thefe  phiiofophcrs, 

(8)  They  were  not  fo  called    and  that  one  of  them  were  call- 

ed 
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wounds,  he  at  lafl  received  fo  violent  a  flroke  with  a 
club  upon  liis  neck,  that  he  was  forced  to  lean  his  body 
againft  the  wall,  where  he  flood  looking  upon  the  ene- 
my. When  he  was  reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  Ma- 
cedonians breaking  in  to  his  afliftance,  took  him  up 
quite  infenfible,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent ;  upon 
which  it  was  prefently  reported  all  over  the  camp  that 
he  was  dead.  But  when  they  had  with  great  difficulty 
and  pains  (awed  off  the  fhaft  of  the  arrow,  which  was  of 
wood,  and  fo  with  much  ado  got  off  his  cuirafs,  they 
then  proceeded  to  draw  out  the  head,  which  they  found 
was  three  fingers  broad  and  four  long  (7),  and  that  it 
(luck  faft  in  the  bone.  During  the  operation,  he  was 
taken  with  almoft  mortal  fwoonings  •  but  when  it  was 
out,  he  came  to  himfelf  again.  But  even  after  the 
danger  was  paft,  he  continued  very  weak,  and  con- 
fined himfelf  a  great  while  to  a  regular  diet,  attend- 
ing entirely  to  the  cure  of  his  wound  •,  till  one  day 
hearing  the  Macedonians  were  fo  defirous  to  fee  him, 
that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  he  put  on  his  robe, 
and  when  he  had  mowed  himfelf  to  them,  and  facri- 
ficed  to  the  Gods,  without  more  delay  he  went  on 
board  again,  and  as  he  coafted  along,  fubdued  a  great 
deal  of  the  country  on  both  fides,  and  took  feveral 
confiderable  cities. 

In  this  voyage  he  took  ten  of  the  Indian  philofo- 
phers  prifoners,  who  had  been  rnofl  adtive  in  perfuading 
Sabbas  to  rebel,  and  befide  that,  had  done  the  Macedo- 
nians a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  Thefe  men  becaufe  they 
go  naked,  (8)  are  called  Gymnofophifts  •,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  extremely  acute  and  concife  in  their  anfwers  to 
whatfoever  is  propounded  to  them,  which  he  made  trial 
of,  by  putting  difficult  queftions  to  them,  telling  them  at 

the 

cd    Brachmani,   and     the    other  the  naked ;    ethers    the  Moun- 

Germani  ;    that    the    Rrachmani  taineers ;    and   a   third  part    the 

were    moft     efteemetJ,     becaufe  Polire,  becaufe  they  dwelt  in  the 

there  was  a   confiftency  in   their  cities.  The  readers  may  lee  fome- 

principlcs ;    that    fouie    of  thefe  thing  very  curious  upon  this  fub- 

Brachmani  were  called  Gymncti,  jcct  in  lib.  zv.  of  that  author. 

U  3  (9)Strabo 
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the  fame  time  that  he  who  anfwered  worft  mould  be 
put  to  death  ftrft,  and  the  reft  afterwards  in  order  -,  and 
he  appointed  the  eldeft  of  them  judge.  The  firft  being 
afked,  "  Which  he  thought  mod  numerous,  the  dead  or 
"  the  living  ?"  Anfwered,  "  The  living,  becaufe  they  who 
"  are  dead  are  not  at  all."  Of  the  fecond  he  defired  to 
know,  "  Whether  the  earth  or  the  fea  produced  the  largeft 
"  animals?"  He  told  him,  "The  earth,  for  the  fea  was 
"  but  a  part  of  it."  His  queftion  to  the  third  was,  "  Which 
*'  was  the  craftieft  animal?  That"  faid  he,  "  with  which 
"  mankind  is  not  yet  acquainted."  He  bid  the  fourth  tell 
him,  "'  Why  he  perfuaded  Sabbas  to  revolt  ?  Becaufe," 
faid  he,  "  I  wifhecl  him  to  live  honourably,  or  die  mifera- 
"  bly."  Of  the  fifth  he  afked,  "  Which  was  eldeft,  night 
"  or  day  ?"  The  philofopher  replied,  "Day  was  eldeft 
"  by  one  day  :"  but  perceiving  that  Alexander  was  fur- 
prized  at  the  reply,  he  added,  "  That  he  ought  not  to 
*'  wonder,  if  ft  range  queftions  had  as  odd  anfwers  made 
"  to  them."  Then  he  went  on,  and  enquired  of  the  next, 
"  What  a  man  fhould  do  to  be  exceedingly  beloved  ? 
"  He  muft  be  very  powerful,"  faid  he,  "  without  making 
"  himfelf  too  much  feared."  The  anfwer  of  the  feventh 
to  his  queftion,  "  How  a  man  might  be  a  God .?"  was, 
"  If  he  could  do  that  which  was  impoflible  for  men  to  per-r 
"  form."  The  eighth  being  afced,  "  Which  was  ftrongeft, 
"  life  or  death  ?"  replied,  "  Life,  becaufe  it  fupported  fo 
"many  miferies."  And  the  laft  being  afked^"  How  long 
**  he  thought  it  became  a  man  to  live  ?"  faid,  "  So  long 
"  as  he  does  not  think  death  better  than  life."  Then  A- 
lexander  turned  to  him  whom  he  had  made  judge,  and 
commanded  him  to  give  fentence.  "  All  that  I  can  de- 
"  termine,"  faid  he,  "  is,  that  they  have  every  one  an- 
fwered 

(9)   Strabo,   who  gives  us  an  felf,  and   unjuft    to  force    them 

account   of  this   tranfadtion,  fays  upon  any  thing  contrary  to    their 

that    Alexander    knowing    thofe  laws  and  inftitutions,   fent  Onefi- 

philopherswentto  wait  on  no  one,  critus   to    them,  who     made    his 

but  infilled  that  whoever  had    4  report  that  he  found  fifteen    men 

mind  to  fee  or   hear  them  Ihould  not   far  from   the  city,  who    fat 

wait  upon     them,    and    thinking  naked  from  morning  till  evening 

it  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  him-  in  one   continued    poilure,    and 

that 
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"  fwered  worfethan  another.  Then  thou  fhalt  diefiift," 
faid  the  King,  "becaufe  thou  judgeft  foill.    Not  if  >ou 
"  keep  your  word,"  replied  the  Gymnofophift,   "which 
"  was,  that  he  mould  die  firfl  who  anfwered   woift."    In 
conclufion  he  gave  them  prefects,  and   difmiiTd  them. 
But  to  thofe  who  were  in  greatefl  reputation  amo-  g  them, 
and  lived  a  private  retired  life,  (9)  he  Tent  Oneficiitus  a 
difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynick,  dcfiring  them  to  come 
to  him.  Calanus  very  arrogantly  and  rudely  commanded 
him  "  to  flrip  himfelf,  and  hear  what  he  faid,  naked, 
"  otherwife  he  would  not  fpeak  a  word  to  him,  though 
*'  he  came  from  Jupiter  himfelf."     But  Dandamis  re- 
ceived him  with  more  civility,  and  hearing   him  di£- 
courfe  of  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes,  told  him, 
"  he  thought  that  they  were  men  of  great  parts,  but  that 
u  they  paid  too  much  refpe£t  to  the  laws  (i  >."     Others 
fay,  he  only  afked  him  the  reafon,    "  Why  Alexander 
"•  undertook  fo  long  a  voyage  to  come  into  thofe  parts  ?" 
Taxiles  perfuaded  Calanus  to  vifit  Alexander ;  his  proper 
name  was  Sphines,  but  becaufe  he  ufed  to  fay  Cale,  which 
in  the  Indian  tongue  is  the  common  form  of  falutation, 
the  Grecians  called  him  Calanus.     He  is   faid  to   have 
mown  Alexander  an  inftrudtive  emblem  of  government, 
which  was  this:  he  threw  a  dry  fhii veiled  hide  upon 
the  ground,  and  trod   upon  the  edge  of  it  ;  the  fkin 
when  it  was  prefled  in  one  place,  ftill  rofe  up  in  another, 
wherefoever  he  trod  round  about  it,  till  he  fet  his  foot 
in  the  middle,  which  made  all   the  parts  lie  flat  and 
even.     The  meaning  of  this  was,  that  Alexander  ought 
to  refide  moft  in  the  middle  of  his  empire,  and  not  un- 
dertake fuch  remote  voyages. 

His  voyage  down   the  rivers  took  up   feven  months 

timej 

that  in  the  evening  they  returned  (i)Mr.   Dacier   fuppofes    that 

into   the  city ;  that  he   had   dif-  Dandamig  meant  to    blame    thofe 

courfed  with  one  of  them  called  philosophers  for  not  going   naked 

Calanus,     who    had  difclofed    to  as  he  did.     But  oi'iers  think  that 

him   things  of  a  wonderful   na-  he  cenl'ured    theni     lor   fuppref- 

ture,  which  are    to   be  found  in  fin;.;  th-ir  lentiments    concerning 

Strabo,  lib.  xv.  ion  through  fear  of  the  laws. 

U  4  (z)  .\ 
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time  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fea,  he  failed  to  an  ifland 
which  he  called  (2  Scilluftis,  others  Pfiltucis,  where  go- 
ing afhore,  he  facrificed,  and  made  what  obfervations 
he  could  on  the  nature  of  the  fea  and  the  coaft.  Then 
having  befought  the  Gods,  "  that  no  other  man  might 
"  ever  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  expedition,"  he 
ordered  his  fleet,  of  which  he  made  Nearchus  Admi- 
ral, and  Oneficritus  pilot,  to  fail  round  about,  leaving 
India  on  the  right  hand,  and  returned  himfelf  by  land 
throtigh  the  country  of  the  Orites,  where  he  was  ex- 
tremely diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions,  and  loft  a 
great  number  of  men,  fo  that  of  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  thoufand 
horfe,  he  fcarce  brought  back  above  a  fourth  part 
9Ut  of  India,  they  were  fo  diminifhed  by  difeafes,  ill 
diet,  and  the  fcorching  heats,  but  moftly  by  famine.  For 
their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country, 
whofe  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  and  had  nothing  to 
fubfift  on  but  a  few  forry  fheep,  whofe  flefh  was 
rank  and  unfavoury,  by  reafon  of  their  continual  feed- 
ing upon  fea-fifh  (5). 

After  fix  days  painful  march  he  came  into  Gedro- 
fia,  where  he  found  great  plenty  of  all  things,  which 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  governors  of  provinces, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  had  taken  care  to  provide. 
From  hence,  when  he  had  refrefhed  his  army,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  through  Carmania,  feafting  all  the 
way  for  feven  days  together.  He  with  his  mofl 
intimate  friends  banquetted  and  revelled  night  and 
day,  upon  a  ftage  erected  on  a  lofty,  conlpicuous 

fcaffold, 

(2)  Arrian    calls    it    Cilluta.  (4)  This  paflage  is  fa  corrupt- 
Quintus  Curtius  hints  at  it  with-  ed   in  the  original  that  it  is  im- 
out  naming    it.     Here"   they  firft  poffible    to  make    any    tolerable 
obferved  the   flux  and  reflux  of  fenfe  of  it  ;  for  what  can  be  the 
the  fea,  which  at  firft  greatly  ter-  meaning  of  rat?    (fciaXai?  in    this 
rifled  and  furprized  them.  place  ?     M.  le  Fevre  in  his  notes 

(3)  Strabo,  Lib.  15.    fpeaking     upon  Anacreon  has   reftored  the 
of  thefe  Ichthyophagi   fays   that     reading  with   great  judgment  T<u 
both    they  and   their  cattle  fed    &  dta.x\u  x^  wtwXav «;*£»#  rij?   vo- 

fifh-  B6(«f  WfXfftWiTO     8    O'aX*)?     Vy     9Tai5*« 

(=?**- 
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fcaffold,  which  with  a  flow  majeftick  pace,  was  drawn 
by  eight  horfes.  This  machine  was  accompanied  by 
a  great  many  chariots,  whereof  forne  were  covered 
with  tapeftry  of  purple  and  other  colours,  and  fome 
with  green  boughs,  which  had  their  place  fupplied 
with  rrefh  ones  whenever  they  withered.  In  thefe 
were  carried  the  reft  of  his  friends  and  commanders, 
drinking  and  crowned  with  chaplets.  In  all  this 
train  there  was  no  target,  helmet,  or  fpear  to  be 
feen  ;  but  the  road  was  covered  with  foldiers,  conti- 
nually dipping  their  cups  in  large  veffels  of  wine,  and 
drinking  to  one  another,  fome  as  they  marched  along, 
and  others  feated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  for 
them  at  proper  diftances  in  their  paiTage.  The  whole 
country  refounded  with  mufick  and  finging,  and  with 
the  wild  riotous  frolicks  of  the  women  who  followed 
the  army.  (4)  This  disorderly  and  diflblute  march 
was  clofed  by  a  very  immodeft  figure  born  in  pomp, 
and  a  mod  licentious  reprefentation  of  all  the  obfce- 
nity  of  the  Bacchanals,  as  if  Bacchus  himfelf  had  been 
prefent  to  countenance  and  carry  on  the  debauch.  As 
foon  as  he  came  to  the  royal  palace  of  (5)  Gedrofia,  he 
again  refrefhed  and  feafted  his  army  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  one  day.  after  he  had  drank  hard,  he  went  out 
to  fee  an  entertainment  of  dancing,  wherein  his  para- 
mour Bagoas  (who  defrayed  the  expence  of  one  of  the 
chorufes)  obtained  the  victory,  at  which  he  was  fo 
elated  that  he  crofTed  the  ftage  in  his  feflival  habit, 
and  fat  down  clofe  by  the  King.  This  fo  pleafed  the 
Macedonians,  that  they  with  loud  acclamations  called 

upon 


v$fiu;,    which    he   has  Phallus,    Plutarch   makes  ufe  of 

tranflated    "    tarn   incompofitum,  the  laft  of"  thefe  words  in  the  life 

"  &  vagabundum   agmen  feque-  of  Romulus,    <p»XA<.»x  y«p  »*  T«< 

"  batur  Phales,  &  Bacchicas  licen-  iria?  oLia-y^i^  . 

"  tiat  Lufus."     This  Phales  was  (=;)  How  could  that  be,  fince 

a  very  fcandalous    figure  of  the  he  had  jult  quitted  Gedrofia,  and 

God    of  the   gardens,    the  fame  had  continued  his  march   for   fe- 

which  was    carried  in  proceffion  ven  days   together  through  Car- 

in  Greece  in  the  feafts  of  the  Bac-  mania  ?  Perhaps  we   fliould  read 

chanals,  and  was  called  Phal«s  or  the  royal  palace  of  Carrr.ania. 

(o)  No- 
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upon  him  to  kifs  Bagoas,  and  never  left  clapping  their 
hands  and  fhouting,  till  Alexander  took  him  about  the 
neck  and  killed  him. 

Here  his  Admiral  Nearchus  came  to  him,  and  de- 
lighted him  fo  much  with  the  relation   of  his  voyage, 
that  he  refolved  himfelf  to  fail  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates  with  a  gr£at  fleet,  with  which  he  defigned 
to  go  round  by  Arabia  and  Libya,  and  fo  by  Hercules's 
Pillars  into  the  Mediterranean ;  in  order  to  which  he 
diredVed  all  forts  of  vefTels  to  be  built  at  Thapfacus, 
and   collecled  fearnen  and  pilots    from    all   quarters. 
But  it  fell  out  unluckily  for  this  enterprize,  that  the 
report  of  the  difficulties  he  went  through  in  his  Indian 
expedition,  the  danger  of  his  perfon  among  the  Mal- 
lians,    the  lofs  of  a  confiderable   part   of  his   forces, 
and  the  general  opinion   that  he  would  hardly  return 
in  fafety,    occafioned  the    revolt  of  many  conquered 
nations,     and    tempted   the   commanders    and   lieute- 
nants   in    feveral    provinces    to    opprefs   the    people 
with  extreme  injuftice,    avarice,  and   infolence.     In  a 
word,   there  feemed  to  be  throughout  his  whole  em- 
pire an  univerlal  fluctuation  and  difpofrrion  to  change  : 
infomuch  that  Olympias  and  Cleopatra  had  raifed  a  fac- 
tion   againft    Antipater,    and    fhared  his  government 
between  them,  Olympias  feizing  upon  Epirus,  and  Cleo- 
patra upon  Macedonia,    When  Alexander  was  told  of 
it,  he  faid,  "  His  mother  had  made  the  beft  choice,  for 
"  the  Macedonians  would  never  endure  to  be  ruled  by  a 
"  woman."     Upon  this  he  difpatched  Nearchus  again  to 
his  fleet,  intending  to  carry  the  war  into  all  the  mari- 
time provinces.     In  the  mean  time,  in-hrs  march  through 
the  inland  countries,    he  punifhed  thofe   commanders 
who  had  not  behaved  well,  particularly  Oxyartes,  one 
of  Abulites's  fons,  whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand, 
thrufting  him  through  the  body  with  his  fpear.     And 
when   Abulites,    inftead    of  the    necefTary    provifions 
which  he  ought  to  have  furnifhed,  brought  him  three 
thoufand  talents  in  money,  he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
to  his  horfes,    who   not    meddling   with  it,    he  faid, 

"  What 
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<c  What  go®d  does  this  provifion  dome?"  and  fcnthim 
away  to  prifon. 

Upon  his  return  into  Perfia,  he  diflributed  money  a- 
mong  all  the  women  of  the  country,  .accordi;  g  to  a 
cuftom  which  had  been  always  obfcrved  by  their  kir^s, 
who  wereoblig.  d  upon  their  progrtfs  to  give  every  wo- 
man a  piece  ofr  gold ;  for  which  reafon  fome  of  them 
came  but  feldom,  and  Ochus  was  ib  fordidly  covetous, 
that  he  never  vifited  Perfia,  though  it  was  his  native  coun- 
try, but  chofe  rather  to  live  a  voluntary  exile  than  bear 
the  expence. 

Finding  Cyrus's  fepulchre  opened  and  rifled,  he  put 
Polymachus  who  was  guilty  of  it  to  death,  though  he 
was  a  man  of  quality,  and  born  at  Pella  in  Macedonia; 
and  after  he  had  read  the.infcription,  he  caufed  it  to  be 
cut  again  below  the  old  one  in  Greek  characters  j .  the 
words  were  thefe:  u  O  man,  wholbever  thou  art,  and 
"  whencefoever  thou  comeft  (for  come  I  know  thou 
"  wilt;  I  am  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian  empire; 
"  do  not  envy  me  this  little  quantity  of  earth  which  co- 
"  vers  my  body."  The  reading  of  this  fenfibly  touched 
Alexander,  caufing  him  to  reflect  ferioufly  upon  the 
uncertainty  and  mutability  of  human  affairs.  At  the 
fame  time  Calanus  having  been  a  little  while  troubled 
with  a  loofenefs,  requefled  he  might  have  a  funeral  pile 
erected,  to  which  he  came  on  horfeback,  and  after  he 
had  faid  fome  prayers,  and  had  poured  a  libation 
upon  himfelf,  and  cut  off  forne  of  his  hair  to  throw 
into  the  fire,  he  afcended  it,  embracing  and  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians  who  flood  by,  and  defiring 
them  to  pafc  that  day  in  mirth  and  drinking  with 
their  King,  whom  in  a  little  time,  he  faid,  he  mould 
fee  again  at  Bab)  Ion.  Having  faid  this,  he  lay  down, 
and  covered  himfelf  up ;  he  did  not  move  when  the 
fire  came  near  him,  but  continued  ftill  in  the  fame 
poflure  as  at  firil;  and  thus  he  faciirkal  himfelf  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  philoibphers  of 
his  country.  The  fame  thing  was  done  long  after  by 
Another  Indian,  who  came  with  Gefar  to  AtheRS,  where 

they 
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they  ftill  fhow  the  Indian's  monument.  Alexander  at 
his  return  from  the  funeral  pile,  invited  a  great  many  of 
his  friends  and  principal  officers  to  flipper,  and  propofed 
a  drinking-match,  in  which  the  victor  mould  be  crown- 
ed. Promachus  drank  fourteen  quarts  of  wine,  and  won 
the  prize,  which  was  worth  a  talent;  but  he  furvived  his 
victory  only  three  days,  and  was  followed .  as  Chares 
lays,  by  forty-one  more,  who  died  of  the  fame  debauch, 
by  reafon  of  the  fevere  froft  which  happened  at  that 
time. 

At  Sufa  he  married  Darius's  daughter  Statira,  and 
celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  friends,  beftowing  the 
nobleft  of  the  Perfian  ladies  upon  the  worth i eft  of 
them.  He  allb  made  a  very  fplendid  entertainment 
for  all  the  Macedonians  who  were  married  before ;  at 
which  it  is  reported,  there  were  no  iefs  than  nine 
thoufand  guefts,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  golden 
cup  for  them  to  ufe  in  their  libations.  Not  to  men- 
tion other  inftances  of  his  wonderful  magnificence,  he 
paid  the  debts  of  his  whole  army,  which  amounted 
to  nine  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy  talents. 
Antigenes  (who  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  One- 
eyed)  though  he  owed  nothing,  got  his  name  fet  down 
in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  in  debt,  and  bringing 
one  who  pretended  to  be  his  creditor,  received  the 
money.  But  when  the  cheat  was  found  out,  the  King 
was  fo  incenfed  at  it,  that  he  banifhed  him  from 
court,  and  took  away  his  command,  though  he  was 
an  excellent  foldier,  and  a  man  of  great  courage. 
For  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ferved  under  Phi- 
lip at  the  fiege  of  Pemthus,  where  he  was  wounded 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  mot  out  of  an  engine,  he  would 
neither  let  the  arrow  be  taken  out  nor  be  perfuaded 
to  quit  the  field,  till  he  had  bravely  repulfed  the 
enemy,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  town.  A 
man  of  his  fpirit  was  not  able  to  fupport  fuch  a  dif- 
grace  with  any  patience,  and  his  grief  and  defpair 
would  certainly  have  killed  him ;  but  the  King  fear- 
ing 
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ing  the  confequence,    not  ooly  pardoned  him,  but  let 
him  alib  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  deceit. 

The  thirty  thoufand  boys  whom  he  left  behind  him 
to  be  inflruded  in  military  difcipline,  werenow  full- 
grown,  and  were  fo  beautiful  in  their  perfbns,  and 
performed  their  exercifes  with  fuch  dexterity  and  agi- 
lity, that  he  was  extremely  pleafed  ;  but  the  Macedo- 
nians were  diiheartned,  fearing  the  king  would  now 
have  lefs  efteem  for  them.  And  when  he  was  fend- 
ing home  the  infirm  and  maimed  foldiers,  they  faid 
they  were  unjuftly  and  dishonourably  dealt  with,  and 
complained  mat  after  he  had  worn  them  out  in  his 
fervice,  he  was  now  taming  them  off  with  difgrace, 
and  fending  them  back  to  their  own  country  among 
their  friends  and  relations,  in  a  v/orfe  condition  than 
he  fou  ^d  them  in  when  he  brought  them  from  thence  I 
Therefore  they  defined  him  to  di (charge  them  all, 
and  to  account  his  A/iacedonians  ufelefs,  now  he  was  fo 
well  furniihed  with  thefe  dancing  boys,  with  whcm 
if  he  pleafed  he  might  go  on,  and  conquer  the  whole 
world.  Thefe  fpeeches  fo  enraged  Alexander,  that  after 
he  had  feverely  reprimanded  them,  he  removed  them 
from  his  perfon,  and  chofe  his  lifeguard  and  the  other 
inferior  officers  who  attended  him  from  among  the 
Perfians.  When  the  Macedonians  faw  him  attended  by 
thefe  men,  and  themfelves  excluded  and  difgraced, 
they  were  exceedingly  mortified  ;  and  upon  difcourfe 
with  one  another  they  found  that  jealoufy  and  rage 
had  nlmofl:  diftraded  them.  But  at  laft  coming  to 
themfelves  again,  they  went  unarmed,  with  nothing 
on  them  but  their  tunicks,  and  with  tears  and  lamen- 
tations prefented  themfelves  at  his  tent,  defirir.g  him 
to  deal  with  them  as  their  bafenefs  and  ingratitude 
deferved.  However  this  would  not  prevail  ;  fcr 
though  his  anger  was  already  (bmething  mollified, 
yet  he  would  not  admit  them  into  his  prcfence,  nor 
would  they  ftir  from  thence,  but  continued  two  days 
and  nights  before  his  tent,  bewailir^  their  misfor- 
tune, and  calling  upon  him  as  their  prince  u:id  Sove- 
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reign.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to  them,  and  fee- 
ing them  very  humble  and-  penitent,  he  wept  a  great 
while,  and  after  'a  gentle  reproof  fpoke  kindly  to 
them,  and  difmiffed  thofe  who  were  unferviceablc, 
\vith  magnificent  rewards,  and  this  recommendation 
to  Antipater  ;  that  when  they  came  into  Greece,  at 
all  publick  {"hows,  and  in  the  theatres,  they  mould  fit 
in  the  moft  honourable  feats,  crowned  with  chaplets  of 
fhwers  ;  and  he  ordered  the  children  of  thofe  who 
had  loft  their  lives  in  his  fervice,  to  have  their  fa- 
thers pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Hcbatana  in  Media,  and  had  dif- 
patched  his  moft  urgent  affairs,  he  diverted  himfelf 
again  with  fpectacles,  and  publick  entertainments, 
to  carry  on  which,  he  had  a  fupply  of  three  thoufand 
performers  newly  arrived  out  of  Greece.  But  they 
were  foon  interrupted  by  He  ph  sell  ion's  falling  fick  of  a 
fever,  in  which,  being  a  young  man,  and  a  foldier 
too,  he  could  not  confine  hirnfelf  to  fo  exact  a  diet  as 
was  neceffary  ;  for  whilft  his  phyfician  Glaucus  was 
gone  to  the  theatre,  he  eat  a  boiled  capon  for  dinner, 
and  drank  a  large  draught  of  wine  cooled  with  ice, 
upon  which  he  grew  worfe,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
At  this  misfortune  Alexander  was  fo  extravagantly 
tranfported,  that  to  exprefs  his  forrow  he  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  manes  and  tails  of  all  his  horfes  and 
mules  to  be  cut,  and  threw  down  the  battlements  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  He  crucified  the  poor  phy- 
fician, and  forbad  the  ufe  of  the  flute,  or  any  other 
mufical  inftrument  in  the  camp  for  a  great  while,  till 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  enjoined  him  to  honour 
Hephaeftion,  and  facrifice  to  him  as  to  a  hero.  Then 
feeking  to  alleviate  his  grief  in  war,  he  fet  out  as,  if 
be  were  going  to  hunt  men  ;  for  he  fell  upon  the 
Cufeins,  and"  put  the  whole  nation  to  the  fword,  not 
fparing  fo  much  as  the  children.  This  was  called,  "  a 
tk  (aerifies  to  Hephseflion's  ghoil."  He  intended  to  be- 
flow  ten  thoufand  talents  in  celebrating  his  funeral 
and  erecting  a  nionument  to  him  ;  and  that  the  excel- 
lence 
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lence  and  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip  might  furpafs 
even  the  expence  itfelf,  he  rather  chofe  to  employ 
Staficrates  than  any  other  artifl,  becaufe  he  always  ex- 
prefled  fomething  very  bold,  lofty,  and  magnificent 
in  his  defigns.  This  was  the  man,  who  in  a  former 
difcourfe  had  told  him,  that  of  all  the  mountains  he 
knew,  that  of  Athos  in  Thrace  was  the  moft  capable 
of  being  contrived  to  reprefent  the  fhape  and  linea- 
ments of  a  man  -,  that  if  he  pleafed  to  command  him, 
he  would  make  it  the  nobleft  and  moft  durable  ftatue 
in  the  world,  and  that  in  its  left  hand  it  mould  hold 
a  city  of  ten  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  out  of  its  right 
mould  pour  a  copious  river  into  the  fea.  Though 
Alexander  declined  this  project,  yet  now  he  fpent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  workmen,  to  invent  and  con- 
trive others  far  more  abfurd  and  expenfive. 

As  he  was  upon  his  way  to  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who 
had  failed  back  out  of  the  ocean  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  came  to  tell  him,  he  had  met  with 
fome  Chaldaean  diviners,  who  warned  him  not  to  go 
thither.  But  Alexander  flighted  this  advice,  and  went 
on  ;  and  when  he  came  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
faw  a  great  many  crows  fighting  with  one  another, 
fome  of  which  fell  down  juft  by  him.  i  After  this, 
being  informed  that  Apollodorus  the  governor  of  Baby- 
lon had  facrificcd  in  order  to  know  what  would  be  his 
fate,  he  fent  for  Pythagoras  the  footfyfayer,  who  not 
denying  the  thing,  he  afked  him,  in  what  condition  he 
found  the  victim  ?  And  when  he  told  him,  the  liver 
\vas  defective  in  that  lobe  called  the  head,  he  faid, 
"  A  terrible  prefage,  indeed !"  however  he  offered 
Pythagoras  no  injury  ;  but  he  was  much  troubled  that 
he  had  neglected  Nearchus's  advice,  and  therefore  re- 
mained in  his  camp  a  great  while  without  the  town, 
and  diverted  himfelf  with  failing  up  and  down  the 
Euphrates.  For  befide  this,  he  was  terrified  by  many 
other  prodigies.  A  tame  als  fell  upon  the  largeft 
and  handfomeft  lion  that  was  kept  there,  and  kicked 
him  to  death.  One  day  he  undrefled  himfelf  to  be 
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anointed,    and   to   play  at   tennis,    and  when  he   had 
done,  and  was  putting  his  cioaths  on  again,  the  young 
man  who  had  played  with  him,    perceived  a  man  elaci 
in  the  King's  robes,  with  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  fit- 
ting filently  upon  his  throne,     They  afked  him,  "  Who 
"  he  was  ?"  To  which  he  gave  no  anfwer  a  good  while, 
till  at  laft  with  much  ado  coming  to  himfelf,  he  told 
them,  "  His  name  was  Dionyfius  ;  that  he  was  of  Mefll 
"  enia  ;  that  for  fome  crime  of  which  he  was  accufed, 
"  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  his  country,  and  had  made 
"  his  efcape  by  fea,    and  got  from  thence  to  Babylon, 
"  where  he  had  been  kept  in  chains  for  a  long  time  ;  that 
"  Serapis  had  juft  before  appeared  to  him,  had  freed  him 
"  from   his  chains,  conducted  him  to  that  place,  and 
"  commanded  him  to  put  on  the  King's  robe  and  diadem, 
"•and  to  fit  where  they  found  him,  and  to  fay  nothing." 
Alexander  when  he  heard  this,  by  the  direction  of  his 
fbothfayers,  put  the  poor   wretch  to  death  j   but  from 
that  time  he  began  to  defpond,   and  grew  diffident  of 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  very  fufpicious  of  his 
friends.     His  greateil   apprehenfion  was  of  Antipater 
and  his    fons,     one     of    whom,     named  Jollas,    was 
his   chief  cup-bearer  -,    the  other,    named   Caflander, 
was  newly  arrived  out  of  Greece,  and  being  bred  up  in 
the  freedom  af  his  country,    the  firfl  time  he  faw  the 
barbarians   adore  the  King,    he  was  furprized  at  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,    and  could  not  forbear  laughing 
aloud  at  it  •,  which  ib  incenfed  Alexander,  that  he  took 
him  by   the  hair    with   both  hands,  and  violently  beat 
his   head   againfl   the  wall.     Another  time,  Caflander 
would  have  faid  fomething  in  defence  ©f  Antipater,   to 
thofe  who  accufed  him  ;  but  Alexander  interrupting  him, 
cried  out,   "  What  is  it  you  fay  ?  Do  you  think  people 
"  if  they  have  received  no  injury,  would  come  fuch  a 
"journey  only  to  calumniate  your  father  ?"   To  which 
Caflander  replied,  "  that  this  very  thing  was  a   great 
"  evidence  of  their  calumny,  for  the  further  they  were 
"  come  the  further   they  were   from  thofe  proofs  that 
"  could  confute  them."     Alexander  fmiled  at  this,  and 

faid> 
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faid,  "  Thofe  are  fome  of  Ariftotle's  fophifms,  which 
"  will  ferve  equally  on  both  fides ;  but,"  added  he, 
"  both  you  and  your  father  ("hall  be  feverely  punifhed  if 
"  it  appears  that  the  complainants  have  received  the  leaft 
<l  injuftice  at  your  hands."  This  menace  made  fuch  a 
deep  impreflion  on  CafFander's  mind,  that  long  after, 
when  he  was  King  of  Macedonia,  and  matter  of  all  Greece, 
as  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Delphi,  and  looking  on 
the  ftatnes,  at  the  fight  of  that  of  Alexander  he  was  iud- 
denly  feized  with  fuch  a  trembling  and  dizzinefs,  that  he 
with  great  difficulty  recovered  himfelf. 

When  once  Alexander  began  to  give  way  to  fuper- 
ftition,  his  mind  grew  fo  reftlefs  and  timorous,  that 
he  looked  upon  every  event,  however  trifling,  if  in 
the  leaft  unufual  or  extraordinary,  to  be  a  prodigy 
and  a  prefage ;  and  his  court  fwarmed  with  diviners 
and  priefts,  who  were  perpetually  offering  facrifices, 
making  purifications,  and  uttering  prophecies.  So 
horrid  a  thing  is  incredulity,  and  contempt  of  the 
Gods  on^one  hand  ;  and  no  lefs  horrid  is  fuperftition 
on  the  fcther,  which,  like  water,  whofe  property  is 
always  to  flow  downwards,  affects  only  thofe  whofe 
minds  are  funk  and  deprefled,  filling  them  with  ab- 
furd  imaginations  and  extravagant  terrors,  as  it  did 
now  Alexander  himfelf.  But  upon  fome  anfwers 
which  were  brought  him  from  the  Oracle  concerning 
Hephaeftion,  he  laid  afide  his  forrow,  and  fell  again  to 
facrificing  and  drinking.  Having  given  Nearchus  a 
fplendid  entertainment,  after  he  had  bathed,  as  was 
his  cuftom,  and  was  juft  going  to  bed,  at  Medina's  - 
rcqueft  he  went  to  fupper  with  him.  Here  he  drank 
all  that  night  and  the  next  day  to  fuch  excefs,  that  it 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  feized  him,  not  as 
fome  write,  after  he  had  drank  off  Hercules's  bowl ; 
nor  was  he  taken  with  a  fudden  pain  in  his  back,  as 
if  he  had  been  ftruck  with  a  lance:  for  thefe  are  the 
inventions  of  fome  authors,  who  thought  that  fo 
noble  a  drama  ought  to  have  a  pathetick  and  tragi- 
cal cataftrophe.  Ariftobulns  tells  us,  that  in  the  rage 
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of  his  fever,  and  the  violence  of  his  thirft,  he  took  a 
draught  of  wine,  upon  which  he  fell  into  a  frenzy,  and 
died    the    thirtieth    of    the    month    Daefius,    [June.] 
But  in  his  own  journals  we  have  the  following  account  of 
his  fick;  cfc:  c;  The  eighteenth  of  the  month  Dsefius, 
'4  finding  himfelf  feverilh,  he  lay  in  his  bathing-room. 
*'  On  the  morrow,  when  he  had  bathed,  he  returned  in- 
"  to  his  chamber,  and  fpent  the  day  at  dice  with  Me- 
"  dius.     In  the  evening  having  bathed  and  facrificed, 
44  he  fupped,  and  had  his  fever  that  night.     The  twen- 
*c  tieth,  after  the  ufual  facrifices  and  bathing,  he  kept 
44  his  bed  in  the  fame  room,  and  heard  Nearchus's  re- 
44  lation  of  his  voyage,  and  the  obfervations  he  had  made 
44  concerning  the  ocean.     The  twenty-firft  he  pafled  ia 
44  the  fame  manner,  his  fever  ftHI  increasing,  and  he  had 
*'  a  very  bad  night.     The  next  day  he  had  a  fevere  fit,. 
44  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  removed,  and  his  bed   to  be 
"  fet  by  the  great  bath,  where  he  difcourfed  with  his 
44  principal  officers  about  filling  up  the  vacant  charges 
*4  in  the  army  with  men  of  tried  valour  and  experience. 
44  The  twenty- fourth^  being  much  worfe,  he  was  carried 
"  out  to  afiiii  at  the  facrifices,  and  gave  order  that  his 
44  chief  commanders  mould  wait  within  the  court,  whilft 
44  the  other  officers  kept  watch  without  doors.     The 
44  twenty-fifth,  he  was  removed  to  his  palace  on  the  o- 

'  ther  fide  the  river,  where  he  flept  a  little,  but  his  fe- 
**  ver  did  not  abate,  and  when  the  commanders  came 
l<  into  his  chamber,  he  was  fpeechlefs,  and  continued 
44  fb  the  following  day.  Then  the  Macedonians  fup- 
*4  pofing  he  was  dead,  came  with  great  clamour  to 
*4  the  gates,  and  menaced  his  friends  fo,  that  they 
44  were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  let  them  all  pals 
<4  unarmed  by  his  bed-fide.  The  twenty- feventh, 
44  Pytho  and  Seleucus  being  fent  to  Serapis's  temple, 
44  to  enquire  if  they  mould  bring  Alexander  thither, 

44  were  anfwered  by  the  God,  that  they  mould  not 
44  remove  him.  The  twenty-eighth  in  the  evening  he 

44  died. 

(7)  Nonacris  was  a  town  in     a  rock,    from  wh«rce  flowed  a 
Arcadia,    near  which  >here  was     water  of  fo  deadly  and  cold  a 

nature, 
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died.     This  account  is  moft  of  it  word  for  word  taken 
from  his  own  diary. 

At  that  time  no  body  had  any  fufpicion  of  his  be- 
ing poifoned;  but  upon  a  difcovery  made  fix  years 
after,  they  fay,  Olympias  put  many  to  death,  and 
threw  abroad  the  afhes  of  lollas,  who  was  then  deadj 
as  if  he  had  given  it  him.  But  thofe  who  affirm  that 
Ariftotle  perfuaded  Antipater  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was 
wholly  by  his  means  that  the  poifon  was  brought, 
produce  one  Agnothemis  for  their  author,  who  pre- 
tends that  he  had  heard  King  Antigonus  fpeak  of  it,  and 
tells  us  that  the  poifon  was  a  water  of  a  deadly  quality 
cold  as  ice,  diftilling  from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of 
Nonacris  (7),  which  they  gathered  like  a  thin  dew, 
and  kept  in  an  afs's  hoof;  for  it  was  fo  very  cold 
and  penetrating,  that  no  other  veflel  would  hold  it. 
However,  moft  are  of  opinion  that  all  this  isfalfej 
a  flrong  evidence  of  which  is,  that  during  the  difien-* 
fions  among  the  commanders,  which  lailed  a  great 
many  days  after  his  death,  the  body  continued  clear 
and  frefh;  without  any  fign  of  fuch  taint  or  cor- 
ruption, though  it  lay  neglected  in  a  hot  fultry 
place. 

Roxana,  who  was  now  with  child,  and  upon  that 
account  much  honoured  by  the  Macedonians,  being 
jealous  of  Statira,  fent  for  her  by  a  counterfeit  let- 
ter, as  if  Alexander  had  been  flill  alive;  and  when 
me  had  her  in  her  power,  killed  her  and  her  fifter, 
and  threw  their  bodies  info  a  well,  which  they  filled 
up  with  earth,  not  without  the  privity  and  ailiftance  of 
Perdiccas,  who  at  this  time  under  the  fhelter  of  Ari- 
daeus,  who  he  carried  about  with  him  for  his  own 
fecurity,  bore  the  greateft  fway  of  any.  Aridseus 
himfelf,  who  was  Philip's  fon,  by  one  Philinna,  an 
©bfcure  common  ftrumpet,  was  a  man  of  weak  parts, 

by 

nature,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Stygian  water. 

X  a  (i)  Some 
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by  reafon  of  a  bodily  indifpofition  which  neither  was 
born  with  him  nor  came  of  itfelf;  for  in  his  child- 
hood he  was  lively  and  of  a  promifmg  difpofition  ; 
but  fome  potions  that  Olympias  gave  him,  not  only 
impaired  his  health,  but  weakened  his  underftand- 
ing. 


JULIUS 


[    3*?    1 


JULIUS     CMSAVi. 

AS  (i)  foon  as  Sylla  had  made  himfelf  mafler 
of  Rome,   he  refolved  to  force  Cornelia  (2), 
daughter  to  Cinna  (who  had  obtained  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  Rome)  from  Caefar  her  hufband;  but 
being  unable  to  effect  it  either  by  hopes  or  fears,  he 

confiscated 


(i)  Some  authors  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  life  of  Czfar  is  im- 
perfedt,  and  that  the  beginning  is 
wanting;  but  this  conjecture  is  ill 
founded.  Plutarch  palTes  over 
the  firft  years  in  Csefar's  life,  be- 
caufe  nothing  illuftrious  occurred 
in  them  till  in  oppofition  to  Sylla 
he  relufed  to  divorce  Cornelia. 


He  enters  at  once  upon  that  part 
wiiere  he  firft  begins  to  make  a 
figure. 

(i)  Cxfar  married  her,  not- 
withttanding  he  had  been  con- 
tracted whilft  very  young  to 
Coffutia  a  lady  of  a  confular  fa- 
mily, and  very  wealthy.  He 
would  not  follow  the  example 
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confifcated  her  dowry.  The  ground  of  Sylla's  hatred 
to  Caefar,  was  the  alliance  between  him  and  Marius  • 
for  Marius  the  elder  married  Julia,  Oaefar's  aunt  by  the 
father's  fide,  and  had  by  her 'the  younger  Marius,  who 
confequently  was  Caefar's  coufm-gernan.  And  though 
at  firft  Sylla  had  overlooked  Casfar  from  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs  and  the  vaft  number  of  his  murders  and  pro- 
fcriptionsj  yet  Caefar  was  not  fatisfied  with  this,  but 
presented  himfelf  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the 
priefthood  (3),  though  he  was  yet  extremely  young; 
but  being  oppofed  by  Sylla  he  was  unfucceisful  in  his 
application.  When  Sylla  afterwards  confulted  with  his 
friends  about  putting  him  to  death,  feme  of  them  faid 
that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  contrive  the  death  of 
a  boy  :  but  he  anfwered,  "  That  they  Knew  little,  who 
"  did  not  fee  many  Marius's  in  that  boy."  Caefar  hav- 
ing notice  of  this,  lay  concealed  a  long  while  amorg  the 
Sabines,  often  changing  his  quarters ;  till  one  night,  as 
he  was  removing  his  lodging,  and  was  conveyed  in  a 
litter  on  account  of  his  health,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Sylla's  foldiers,  who  were  fearching  thofe  parts  in  or- 
der to  apprehend  fuch  as  had  abfconded,  Caefar,  by 
a  bribe  of  two  talents,  prevailed  with  Cornelius  their 
Captain  to  let  him  go,  and  was  no  fooner  difmift,  but 
he  put  to  fea,  and  failed  to  Bithynia.  After  a  fhort 
flay  there  with  Nicomedes  the  King,  in  his  paffage 
back  he  was  taken  near  the  ifland  J  harmacufa  by  the 
pirates,  who  at  that  time  with  fome  great  mips,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  finaller  veflels,  infefted  thofe  feas. 
When  at  firft  they  demanded  of  him  twenty  talents 
for  his  ranfom,  he  laughed  at  them,  as  not  under- 
Handing  the  value  of  their  prifoner,  and  voluntarily 

engaged 

of  Pifo,  who  to  make  his  court  true  that  Cae far  did  not   (land  for 

to  Sylla  divorced  Annia,  Cinna's  ti.e  priellhood  till  Sylla's  gover*>« 

wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar-  ment,     and   that   when    he    did 

ried.  Hand   for  it  Sylla   made   interell 

(3)    Rualdus    has    rightly  ob-  againft  him.      It  is  evident  frofti 

ferved  that  Plutarch   is  miftaken  hiftory  that  Casfar  in  the  feveft- 

1$  this  particular ;  fat  it  is  not  teenth  year  of  bis  age  breaking 

through 
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engaged  to  give  them  fifty.  He  prefently  difpatched 
thole  about  him  to  feveral  places  to  raife  the  money, 
and  in  the  mean  time  remained  in  the  hands  of  thole 
bloody  wretches,  with  only  one  friend,  and  two  at- 
tendants :  yet  he  held  them  in  fuch  contempt,  that 
when  he  had  a  rnind  to  Deep,  lie  would  fend  to  them, 
and  command  filence. 

For  thirty- eight  days,  he  with  the  greateft  freedom 
ufed  to  exercife  and  divert  himfelf  among  them,  as  if 
they  had  not  been  his  keepers,  but  his  guards  and 
attendants.  He  wrote  verfes,  and  fpeeches  and 
made  them  his  auditors,  and  thofe  who  did  not  admire 
them,  he  called  to  their  faces  illiterate  and  barbarous, 
and  would  often  in  raillery  threaten  to  hang  them. 
They  were  much  pleafed  with  this  freedom,  attribut- 
ing it  to  fimplicity  and  a  chearful  fportive  humour. 
As  foon  as  his  ranfom  was  come  from  Miletus,  he 
paid  it,  and  was  di (charged;  but  prefently  after  he 
manned  fome  mips  at  the  port  of  Miletus,  and  went 
in  purfuit  of  the  pirates,  whom  he  furprized  as  they 
lay  at  anchor  near  the  ifland,  and  took  moft  of  them. 
Their  money  he  feized  as  plunder,  and  the  men  he 
fecured  in  prifon  at  Pergamus.  He  then  applied  to 
Junius,  who  had  the  government  of  Afia,  to  whofe 
office  it  belonged  as  praetor,  to  determine  their  pu- 
nifhment.  Junius  having  his  eye  upon  the  money, 
(for  the  fum  was  confiderable)  faid,  "  He  would  think  at 
'•  his  leifure  what  to  do  with  the  pri loners  ;"  upon  which 
Caefar  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  went  for  Pergamus, 
where  he  ordered  the  pirates  to  be  brought  forth  and 
crucified  ;  which  punilhment  he  had  often  threatened 

them 

through  his  obligations  to  Coflu-  neflly   prefling    him    to   divorce 

tia,  married   Cornelia  the  daugh-  Cornelia,    ami  Casfar  obftinately 

ter  of  Cinna,    by  whofe  intercft,  refuting,     he    deprived    him    of 

and  that  of  Marius,    he   was  de-  that  office.     In    this  manner  we 

clared  Flamen  Dialis,    or    pried  find    it  related    by   Velleius  and 

of  Jupiter.    .  After  this  Sylla,  who  Suetonius. 
was  now  become   abfoiute,    ear- 
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them  with,  •  whilfl  he  was  in  their  hands,  and  they 
little  thought  he  was  in  earned. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla's  power  declined,  and  Caefar's 
friends  advifed  him  to  return  to  Rome  j  but  he  went 
to  Rhodes,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  (4) 
Apoilonius,  Molo's  fon,  a  famous  rhetorician,  whom 
Caefar  had  attended,  and  who  was  efteemed  a  man  of 
virtue  and  integrity.  Caefar  was  by  nature  excellently 
framed  for  a  perfect  ftatefrnan  and  orator,  and  took 
fuch  pains  to  improve  his  genius  this  way,  that  with- 
out difpute  he  might  challenge  the  fecond  place 
amongfl  men  of  that  character.  More  he  did  not 
aim  at,  chufing  to  be  firft  rather  amongft  men  of 

O  O 

arms  and  power  ;  and  therefore  he  never  rofe  to  that 
pitch  of  eloquence  to  which  nature  would  have  car- 
ried him,  being  diverted  by  thofe  expeditions  and  de- 
figns,  which  at  length  gained  him  the  empire.  And 
he  himfelf,  in  his  anfwer  to  Cicero's  panegyrick  on  Cato, 
defires  his  reader  not  to  compare  the  plain  difcourfe 
of  a  foldier  with  that  of  an  accomplifhed  orator,  who 
had  employed  fo  great  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  fludy  of 
eloquence. 

When  he  was  returned  to  Rome,  he  accufed  Dola- 
bella  of  maladminiftration  ;  and  many  cities  of  Greece 
came  in  to  atteft  it.  Dolabella  was  acquitted  ;  and 
Caefar,  in  return  of  the  favours  he  had  received  from 
the  Grecians,  affifled  them  in  their  profecution  of  Pub- 
lius  Antonius  for  bribery  before  Marcus  Lucullus  praetor 
of  Macedonia.  In  this  caufe  he  prevailed  fo  far,  that 
Antonius  was  forced  to  appeal  to  the  tribunes  at  Rome, 
alledging,  that  in  Greece  he  could  not  have  juflice 
againft  Grecians.  By  his  pleadings  at  Rome  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  gained  much  upon  the 
„  affections 

(4)  According  to  Suetonius,  but  of  Apo!ionius  himfelf;  and  he 
Casfar  had  before  this  adventure  is  called  Apollonius  Molo  by  Sue- 
of  the  pirates  ftudied  at  Rome  tonius,  Quintilian,  and  Cicero, 
under  Apollonius  ;  but  Plutarch  He  was  often  called  Molo  fniiply, 
very  improperly  makes  two  men  without  the  addition  of  the 
of  one  in  this  place.  Molo  was  other  name.  Plutarch  falls  intp 
*3f the nameofApollonius's  father  the  fame  millake  in  the  lit* 

if 
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affections  of  the  people  by  tlie  eafmefs  of  his  addreis 
and  converfation,  in  which  he  was  accomplished  be- 
yond what  could  be  expedec  from  his  age.  His  in- 
tereft  grew  ftiil  infenfibly  greater  by  the  entertain- 
ments he  gave,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  whole 
manner  of  life.  His  enemier  flighted  the  growth  of 
it  at  nrft  among  the  comrntn  people,  in  expectation 
it  would  toon  fail,  when  hs  money  'was  gone.  But 
when  his  power  at  laft  wis  fixed,  and  not  to  b« 
cotitrouk'd,  ard  now  openK  tended  to  the  fubverfion 
of  the  conftitution,  they  w^re  av.:ire  too  late,  that 
there  is  no  beginning  fo  m<?an,  which  continued  ap- 
plication will  not  make  coniderable,  and  that  fmall 
du.:gers,  by  being  deipi  fed  at  firft,  become  at  laft  ir- 
refiftible.  Cicero  was  the  firft  who  had  any  fufpicions 
of  his  dtfig^s  upon  the  governnent,  and  (aw  the  dan- 
gerous enterprizing  fpirit  whici  lurked  beneath  that 
difguife  of  good  humour  and  aYability,  which  'he  con- 
fidered  as  a  deceitful  calm  tha  is  the  forerunner  of  a 
dreadful  tempeft  •,  and  he  faidof  him,  "  In  all  his  pro- 
"  jccts  and  intrigues  I  plainly  dfcover  the  difpofition  of  a 
"  tyrant  ;  but  when  I  fee  his  h^ir  lie  in  fo  exac\  order,  and 
"obferve  himlb  often  adjuftiij*  it  (5)  with  his  finger,  I 
<l  cannotimagine  itlhould  enttf  in  to  fuch  a  man's  thoughts 
"  to  fubvert  the  Roman  ftate.'  But  this  was  faid  after- 
w  rds. 

The  firft  proof  he  had  cf  the  people's  good-will 
to  him,  was,  when  he  obtiined  a  tribunefhip  in  the 
army  againft  Cains  Popil'us.  A  fecond  and  clearer 
inftance  of  their  favour  appeared  upon  his  making  an 
excellent  oration  in  praife  o'  his  uunt  Julia,  wife  to 
Manus,  publickly  in  the  Foium  :  at  whofe  funeral  he 
was  fo  bold  as  to  bring  forh  the  images  of  Marius, 

which 

of  Cicero,    as    Rualdus  has  ob-     }c*/pit,  qitid  creJas  bunc  ftbi<velle 
ferved.  •virum  ? 

(<;)  This  was  the  common  re- 

proach   of    effeminate    perfon,        And  this  line  in  Juvenal. 
witnefs  this  epigram. 


Dieito  qui  caf>u!  uno 

(6)  Sueto>, 
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which  till  then  no  one  diirfl  produce  fince  the  govern- 
ment came  into  Sylla's  riands,  Marius's  party  having 
from  that  time  been  declared  enemies  to  the  ftate. 
For  when  fome  upon  thin  occafion  exclaimed  againil 
Cifiiar,  the  people  on  the  other  fide  were  pleaiVd  with 
the  action,  and  received  it  with  very  great  applaufe  ; 
admiring  him  for  having  revived  in  the  ciiy  thofe 
honours  of  Marius,  whictt  for  fo  long  time  had  been 
buried.  It  had  always  bsen  the  cuflom  at  Rome  to 
make  fdneral  orations  ii  praife  of  ancient  matrons; 
but  there  was  no  precedct  of  any  upon  young  wo- 
men, till  Caetar  firft  macb  one  apon  the  death  of  his 
own  wife.  This  alfo  procured  him  great  favour,  and 
by  this  expreffion  of  afle&ion  he  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  who  lookd  upon  him  as  a  man  of  great 
tendernefs  and  extraordinary  good-nature. 

When  he  ha4  buri<£  his  wife,  he  went  Quaeftor 
into  Spain  under  Antitius  Vaeter,  who  was  Praetor, 
whom  he  honoured  e^fer  after,  and  made  his  fon 
Quseftor  when  he  himfelf  came  to  be  Praetor.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  dice,  be  married  Pompeia  his 
third  wife,  having  then  a  daughter  by  Cornelia  his  firft 
wife,  whom  he  afterwirds  married  to  Pompey  the 
Great 

He  was  fo  profufe  in  His  expeoces,  that  before  he 
had  any  publick  employnent,  he  was  in  debt  thirteen 
hundred  talents.  Some  thought  that  by  being  at  fo 
great  a  charge  to  be  popular,  he  parted  with  a  real 
and  folid  good,  for  what  was  fhort  and  uncertain: 
but  in  truth  he  purchafid  what  was  of  the  greattft 
value  at  an  inconfiderabli  rate.  When  he  was  made 
iurveyor  of  the  Appian  way,  he  difburfed  befide  the 
publick  money  a  great  ipm  out  of  his  private  purfe ; 
and  when  he  was  jEdile,  ht  provided  fuch  a  number 
x>f  gladiators,  (6)  that  ht  ent-crtained  the  people  with 


dijels  ;    and  by  his  great  li- 
berality 


•i 


three  hundred  and  twent^ 


(6)  Suetonius  tells  us  he  had     <f  gladiators,  which    made    his 
colle&ed    a  very    great  number    eiemics  fo  jealous  of  him  that 

they 
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berality  and  magnificence  in  aU  other  publick  fpec- 
tacles,  proceflions  and  feafts,  he  obtcured  the  glory  of 
all  who  went  before  him,  and  ingratiated  himfclf  fo 
much  with  the  people,  that  every  man  was  eager  to 
beftow  upon  him  new  offices,  and  new  honours,  in  re- 
turn for  his  munificence. 

There  being  two  factions  in  the  city,  that  of  Sylla, 
which  was  very  powerful,  and  that  of  Maiius,  which 
was  then  broken,  and  in  a  very  low  condition,  he  was 
defirous  to  raife  and  revive  it  again.  To  this  end, 
\vhilft  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  repute  with  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  magnificent  mows  he  gave  as  /Edile,  he 
ordered  fome  images  of  Marius  to  be  privately  made, 
together  with  fome  figures  of  victory  bearing  trophies 
in  their  hands,  and  thefe  he  carried  in  the  night,  and 
placed  in  the  capitol.  Next  morning,  when  fome 
peribns  law  them  glittering  with  gold,  and  obfcrved 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanfhip,  and  the  infcriptions 
which  gave  an  account  of  Marius's  exploits  againft  the 
Cimbrians,  they  were  furprized  at  the  boldnefs  of  him 
who  had  fet  them  up  $  nor  was  it  difficult  to  guefs 
who  it  was.  The  fame  of  this  foon  fpread,  and 
brought  together  a  great  concourfe  of  people  :  fome 
prdently  cried  out  that  Caefar  had  defigns  upon  the 
government,  becaufe  he  had  revived  thofe  honours 
which  were  buried  by  the  laws,  and  by  the  decrees  of 
the  fenate  ;  that  this  was  done  to  found  the  temper 
of  the  people,  whofe  affections  he  had  gained  by  his 
magnificent  (hows  and  entertainments,  and  to  try 
whether  they  were  tame  enough  to  bear  his  humour, 
and  fubmit  quietly  to  his  innovations.  However 
Marius's  party  took  courage  ;  and  it  is  incredible  what 
a  multitude  of  them  appeared  on  a  fudden,  and  came 
mouting  into  the  capitol.  Many  of  them  at  the  light 
of  Marius  s  picture  wept  for  joy,  and  Csefar  was 
highly  extolled  as  the  only  perfon,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion 

they  limited  the  number,  fo  that     tended.     Aliquanto    paucioribus, 
he  exhibited    fewer  than   he  in-    quam  deftinavcrat,  paiibus. 

(7)  But 
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tion  worthy  of  Marius.  Upon  this  the  fenate  met, 
and  Catulus  Luctatius,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  Ro- 
mans of  that  time,  flood  up,  and  accufed  Caefar,  clo- 
fing  his  fpeech  with  this  remarkable  faying  ;  "  Caefar 
"  no  longer  undermines  the  government,  but  openly 
44  plants  his  batteries  againft  it."  But  when  Csefar  had 
made  an  apology  for  himfelf,  and  fatisfied  the  fenate, 
his  admirers  were  very  much  animated,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  let  any  one  (hake  his  refolution,  fmce  he  was 
likely  to  get  the  better  of  them  all  in  a  little  time, 
and  to  be  the  firft  man  in  the  ftate  with  the  peoples 
confent. 

At  the  fame  time  Metellus  the  High-pried  died  ; 
and  Catulus  and  Ifauricus,  perfons  of  high  reputation, 
and  who  bore  a  great  fway  in  the  fenate,  were  com- 
petitors for  the  office  ;  yet  Caefar  would  not  give  way 
to  them,  but  prefented  himfelf  to  the  people  as  a  can- 
didate againft  them.  The  feveral  interefls  feeming 
very  equal,  Catulus,  who  becaufe  he  had  ,  the  moft 
honour  to  lofe,  was  the  moft  apprehenfive  of  the 
event,  fent  to  Caefar  to  buy  him  of£  with  offers  of  a 
great  fum  of  money  ;  but  he  anfwered,  "  That  he  would 
"  jncreafe  his  debts  by  a  larger  fum  than  that  to  carry 
"  on  the  competition,"  Upon  the  day  of  election,  as 
his  mother  conducted  him  out  of  doors  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  he  faluted  her,  and  faid,  "  Well  mother,  to- 
*'  day  you'll  fee  me  either  High-prieft,  or  an  exile." 
When  the  votes  were  taken,  after  a  great  ftruggle,  he 
carried  it,  and  by  that  he  gave  the  fenate  and  nobility 
reafon  to  fear  he  might  now  raife  the  people  to  the  great- 
eft  height  of  arrogance.  Therefore  Pifo  and  Catulus 
blamed  Cicero  for  letting  Caefar  efcape,  when  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Catiline  he  had  given  the  government  fuch  an 
advantage  againft  him.  For  Catiline,  who  had  defign- 
ed  not  only  to  change  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  but 
entirely  to  fubvert  the  whole  commonwealth,  and 
bring  every  thing  into  confufion,  had  himfelf  efcaped, 
the  evidence  not  being  full  againft  him,  as  they  had 
sot  yet  difcovered  the  whole  of  his  defign.  But  he  had 

left 
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left  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  in  the  city,  to  fupply  his 
place  in  the  con fpi racy.  Whether  they  had  any  fecret 
encouragement  and  afliftance  from  Caefar  is  uncertain  -, 
however  they  were  fully  convicted  in  the  fenate,  and 
when  Cicero  the  Conful  afked  the  feveral  opinions  of  the 
fenators,  how  they  would  have  them  punifhed,  all  who 
fpoke  before  Caefar  fentenced  them  to  death ;  but  Caefar 
flood  up  and  delivered  aftudied  fpeecb,  wherein  he  toid 
them,  "  That  he  thought  it  unprecedented  and  unjuir, 
"  to  take  away  the  lives  of  two  perfons  of  their  birth 
"  and  rank  before  they  were  fairly  tried,  unlefs  there 
"  was  an  abfolute  neceflity  for  it ;  but  that  if  they  were 
"  kept  confined  in  any  town  which  Cicero  himfelf  fhould 
"  chufe,  till  Catiline  was  defeated,  then  the  fenate  might 
u  in  peace  and  at  their  leifure  determine  what  was  bed 
**  to  be  done."  This  fentiment  had  ib  much  appearance 
of  humanity,  and  was  delivered  with  fuch  force  of 
eloquence,  that  not  only  thofe  who  fpoke  after  him 
clofed  with  it,  but  even  they  who  had  before  given  a 
contrary  opinion,  now  came  over  to  his  ;  till  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Catulusand  Cato  to  fpeak.  They  warmly 
oppofed  it  j  and  Cato  insinuated  in  his  fpeech  ibme 
fufpicions  of  Caefar  himfelf,  and  preft  the  matter  fo 
far,  that  the  criminals  were  given  up  to  fufFer  execu- 
tion. As  Caefar  was  going  out  of  the  fenate,  many  of 
the  young  men  that  guarded  Cicero  ran  in  with  their 
naked  fwords  to  aflault  him.  But  Curio,  as  it  is  faid, 
threw  his  gown  over  him,  and  conveyed  him  out, 
and  Cicero  himfelf  gave  a  fign  to  his  guards,  who 
watched  the  motions  of  his  eye,  not  to  kill  him, 
either  for  fear  of  the  people,  or  becaufc  he  thought 
the  murder  unjuft  and  illegal.  If  this  be  true,  I 
wonder  how  Tully  came  to  omit  it  in  the  book  which 
he  wrote  concerning  his  confuldiip.  However  he  was 
blamed  afterwards  for.  not  making  ufe  of  ib  good  an 
opportunity  againfl  Caefar  out  of  ftar  of  the  populace 
who  very  much  favoured  him. 

Some  time  after,    when  Caefar  went  into  the  fenate 
to  clear  himfelf  of  fome  fufpicions   he   lay   under,    he 

found 
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found  great  clamours  raifed  againft  him,  whereupon 
the  (enate  fetting  longer  than  ordinary,  the  people 
went  up  to  the  houfe  in  a  tumult,  and  befet  it,  de- 
manding Cedar,  and  requiring  them  to  difmifs  him. 
Upon  this  Cato,  much  fearing  a  mutiny  from  the 
poorer  fort,  who  inflamed  and  exafperated  all  the  reft, 
and  who  now  placed  all  their  hopes  in  Caefar,  per- 
fuaded  the  ferrate  to  give  them  a  monthly  allowance  of 
corn,  which  put  the  commonwealth  to  the  extraordi- 
nary charge  of  feven  million  five  hundred  thoufand 
drachmas  a  year  (7).  This  expedient  removed  all 
fears  for  the  prefent,  and  very  much  weakened  Cse- 
far's  power,  who  at  that  time  was  jufl  going  to  be 
made  praetor,  and  confequently  would  have  been 
more  formidable  by  his  office.  But  there  was  no 
publick  disturbance  during  his  pnetorfhip,  though 
he  met  with  a  difagreeable  accident  in  his  family. 

Publius  Clodius  w7as  a  perfon  of  a  patrician  family 
and  eminent  both  for  his  riches  and  eloquence  ;  but 
in  iewdnefs  and  impudence  he  exceeded  the  very  word 
of  thole  who  were  infamous  for  their  debauchery. 
He  was  in  love  with  Pompeia,  Caefar 's  wife,  and  fhe 
had  no  averfion  to  him.  But  there  v/ere  ftrict  guards 
on  her  apartment,  and  Caefar's  mother  Aurelia,  who 
was  a  difcreet  woman,  being  continually  about  her, 
made  an  interview  very  dangerous  and  difficult.  The 
P-omans  have  a  Goddefs  whom  they  call  the  good 
Goddefs,  as  the  Greeks  have  one  whom  they  call 
Gynaecea,  that  is,  the  Goddefs  of  the  women.  The 
Phrygians,  who  claim  a  peculiar  title  to  her,  fay  fhe 
was  mother  to  king  Midas  :  the  Romans  pretend  fhe 
was  one  of  the  Dryads,  and  married  to  Faunus  :  the 
Grecians  affirm  thatilie  is  that  mother  of  Bacchus,  whofe 
name  is  not  to  be  uttered  :  for  this  reafbn  the  women 
who  celebrate  her  feilival,  cover  the  tents  with  vine 
branches,  and  according  to  the  fable,a  confecrated  dragon 
is  placed  near  the  flatue  of  the  Goddefs.  It  is  not  law- 
ful 

(7)  But  this  diftributjeft  was  not  long  continue*}. 

(8)  Tht 
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ful  for  a  man  to  be  prefent,   nor  even  to  be  in  the 
houfe,  whilft  the  facred  rites  are  celebrated  -y  but  the 
women  by  themfelves  perform   many  ceremonies   re- 
fembling  thofe  ufed  in  the  folemnity    facred  to    Or- 
pheus.    When  the  feftival  comes,    the  hufband,  who 
is  always  either  Conful  or  Praetor,  and  with  him  every 
male  creature,  quits  the  houfe ;  the  wife  then  taking 
it  under  her  care,  prepares  it  for  the  folemnity,  which 
is  performed  chiefly  in  the  night-time,  attended  with 
mirth   and  fport,    and   feveral  forts   of  mufick.      As 
Pompeia  was  at  that  time  celebrating  this  feaft,  Clo- 
dius,  who  as  yet  had  no  beard,  and  whofe  face  was 
like  that  of  a  young  woman,  thinking  he  might  pafs 
undifcovered,  took  upon  him  the  habit  and   difguife 
of  a   fmging    woman,    and  went    to   Csefor's   houfe. 
Finding  the  doors  open,    he  was  readily   introduced 
by   a  young   maid   who  was  in   the   intrigue.      She 
prefently    ran  to  tell  Pompeia,    but  not  returning  io 
foon  as  he  expected,  he  grew  uneafy  in  waiting  for 
her,     and  therefore   left  his  poft,    and  traverfed   the 
houfe  from  one  room  to  another,  dill  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  lights,  till  at  Lift  Aurelia's  woman  met  him, 
and  invited  him  to   fuch  recreations   as   the   women 
ufed  among  themfelves.    He  refufed  to  comply;  but 
(he  prefently  pulled   him  forward  and  afkcd  him  who 
he  was  and  whence?  Clodius  told  her  he  waited  for 
Aura,  one  of  Pompeia's  maids,  and  Ib  betrayed  him- 
felf  by  his  voice:  upon  which  the  woman  fbrieking, 
ran   into  the  company   where  there  were  lights,  and 
cried   out,    fhe   had   difcovered  a  man.     The  women 
were  all  in  a  fright:    Aurelia  preiently  threw  a  veil 
over  the  facred  utenfils,   put  a  flop  to  the  folemnity, 
and  having  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fhut,   ran  about 
with   lights   to  find  Clodius,    who   was   got   into   the 
maid's  room  that  he  had  come  with,  and  was  feized 
there.     The  women  knev  him,  and  drove  him  out  of 
doors,  and   prefently,    though  it  was  yet  night,  went 
home  to  tell  their  huibands  the  (lory.     In  the  morn- 
ing it  was  reported  through  the  city  that  Clodius  had 

madr 
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made  this  impious  attempt,  and  all  agreed  that  he 
ought  to  be  punifhed  as  an  offender,  not  only  againft 
thofe  whom  he  had  affronted,  but  alfo  againft  the 
public,  and  the  Gods.  Upon  which  one  of  the 
tribunes  accufed  him  of  impiety,  ^nd  fome  of  the 
principal  fenators  came  in,  and  witnefled  againft  him, 
that  befide  many  other  horrible  crimes,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  inceft  with  his  own  fifter,  who  was  married 
to  Lucullus.  But  the  people  fet  themfelves  againft 
the  intereft  of  the  nobility,  and  defended  Clodius; 
which  was  of  great  fervice  to  him  with  the  judges, 
who  were  at  a  lots  how  to  proceed,  being  afraid  to 
provoke  the  commonalty.  Caefar  immediately  di- 
vorced Pompeia ;  but  being  fummoned  as  a  witnefs 

againft 


(8)  The  words  in  the  original 
are,  T«»  wXtlrw  ^txa-ruv  cr-jix.i'^va.i- 
*a?  roiV  Tffdyfitucri  Ta;  yvw/ita;  0,710- 
hSovruy.  Mr.  Dacier  tranflates 
them  thus;  "  Moft  of  the  judges 
*'  confounding  this  with  Tome  o- 
"  ther  things  gave  their  Judgment 
'*  upon  them  all  together."  He 
fuppofes  that  Plutarch  in  this  paf- 
fage  intended  to  exprefs  the  Latin 
phrafe,  "  ferre  fententias  per  fa- 
"  turam  ;"  by  which  the  Romans 
meant  the  determining  feveral 
different  things  by  one  vote. 
Thus  when  a  law  was  propofed 
to  the  people  confifting  of  feve- 
ral articles,  and  they  were  to 
confirm  or  reject  the  whole  at 
once,  it  was  called  Satura  lex. 
In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppoles 
the  judges  to  have  joined  feveral 
ether  caufes  with  this  of  Clodius, 
and  to  have  made  one  fentence 
ferve  for  all  of  them.  However 
this  method  of  determining  per 
Saturam.  wag  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenien- 
ces, and  was  therefore  prohi- 
bited by  the  Lex  Cscilia  et  Di- 
rfia.  Plutarch  mentions  tils 


trial  of  Cloditfs  again  in  the  life 
of  Cicero,  and  the  words  there 


are,    TOSS 


i.  e.  "  When  the  judges  gata  their 
"  votes,  they  had  confounded  and 
"  obfcured  the  letters  upon  their 
"  tablets."  Mr.  Dacier  thinks  that 
that  paffage  Ihould  be  corrected  by 
this,  and  thatinftead  of  ypaft^ac-jjr 
we  ihould  there  read  •nya.ypa.<7». 

But  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Dacier 
is  liable  to  feveral  objections. 
i.  The  Greek  words  themfelves 
in  this  place  will  not  without 
great  violence  admit  of  this  tranf- 
lation.  2  Plutarch  fays  Moft  of 
the  judges,  &c.  But  it  canrrot 
be  imagined  that  there  was  fuch 
irregularity  and  confufion  in  a 
Roman  court  of  judicature,  that 
when  a  nunrber  of  judges  fat  to 
determine  a  caufe,  fome  of  them 
(hould  give  judgment  upon  that 
caufe  fingly,  and  the  red  join 
feveral  other  caufes  with  it. 
j.  Though  the  people  might  by 
one  vote  determine  concerning 
the  feveral  claufes  of  a  law  that 
was  propofed  to  them,  yet  it  is 
extremely 
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againft  Clodius,  he  faid,  "  He  had  nothing  to  charge 
"  him  with."  This  looking  like  a  pnrudox,  the  accuier' 
afked  him,  "  Why  then  he  parted  with  his  wife  ?"  Cae- 
far  replied,  "  Becaufe  I  cannot  bear  that  my  wife  fhould 
"  be  fo  much  as  fufpected."  Some  fay  that  Caefar 
fpoke  as  he  thought ;  others,  that  he  did  it  to  gratify 
the  people,  whom  he  faw  very  earned  to  lave  Clodius. 
Clodius  therefore  was  acquitted,  moft  of  the  judges 
having  obfcured  the  letters  upon  their  tablets  (8),  that 
they  might  not  be  in  danger  from  the  people  by  con- 
demning him,  nor  in  difgrace  with  the  nobility  by 
acquitting  him. 

The  province  of  (9)  Spain  fell  to  Caefar's  lot  at  the 
expiration   of  his    prjetorfhip  •    but   he  found  himfelf 

very 

extremely  abflird  to  fuppofe  that  and  on  the  third  N.  L.  i.  e.  Non 
this  was  practifed  by  the  judges  liquet.  They  then  withdrew  to 
in  civil  or  criminal  caufes,  and  confult,  and  each  threw  into  an 
that  they  determined  feveral  of  utn  whit  tablet  he  pleafed  ; 
them  at  once  by  the  lame'  fen-  thefewere  then  counted,  and  the 
tence.  4.  If  this  had  ever  been  Prxtor  pronounced  the  fontence 
done,  it  could  not  have  been  al-  according  to  the  greater  number, 
lowed  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  either  abfolving  the  criminal,  or 
Lex  Cfecilia  et  Dic'ia  was  palled  condemning  him,  or  referring 
many  years  before  the  trial  of  the  determination  to  another 
Clodius.  ;;.  If  it  hati  been  al-  tiial.  The  letters  being  marked 
lowed  of,  it  would  have  been  .->f  upon  wax  might  e.ifily  be  eifaced 
no  ufe  to  the  judges  ;  for  their  or  obfcurcd  ;  and  this  the  judges 
fentence  would  nevertheless  have  in  that  hazardous  fituation  pro- 
been  publickly  known,  which  hablydid,  thn*  it  mii'jit  be  quite 
they  were  defirous  to  prevent,  uncertain  what  their  dete-nnina- 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  tion  was.  And  that  th^rc  was 
this  pafTage  (honld  be  corrected  fotne  uncertainty  appears  from 
by  that  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  and  wh,u  Plutarch  frys  in  rhe  life  of 
that  inftead  of  -Trpay^a^  we  Cicero  ;  for  after  mentioning  that  ' 
Ihould  here  read  yi5«fx.^.ari..  The  the  jiidgvs  were  fo  terrified  that 
manner  of  palling  lenience  a-  they  proem ed  a  guard  for  their 
inong  the  Romans  in  criminal  protection,  and  that  moft  of 
caufcs  was  this.  When  the  ac-  them  obfcured  the  letters  upon 
cufarion  and  defence  were  finifli-  their  tabie-t--,  he  adds,  "  M" 
ed,  the  Praetor  gnve  to  eacli  of  '•  the  tabiers,  however,  ieems  to 
the  judges  three  tablets  covered  "  beablolutoiy.  " 
with  wax,  on  one  of  which  was  (u)  They  who  are  not  con- 
inarked  the  letter  A,  i  e.  A'ufolvo,  verfant  in  the  Roman  ar.ri^uiricd 
on  the  lecond  C,  i.  e.  Coruiemno,  will  be  aut  to  conclude  1 
VOL.  IV.  Y  this 
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very  much  .embarralTed  by  his  creditors,  who,  as  lie 
was  going  off^  came  upon  him,  and  were  very  pref- 
fing  and  importunate.  This  made  him  apply  to  Cra£- 
fas,  who  was  the  richer!  man  in  Rome,  but  flood  in 
need  of  the  alliftance  of  Caefar's  activity  and  warmth  of 
temper  to  enable  him  to  oppofe  Pompey  with  fuccefs. 
Craflus  undertook  to  fatisfy  thole  creditors  who  were 
moft  troublefome  and  untraclable,  and  engaged  himfelf 
to  the  value  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents:  up- 
on which  Casfar  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  pro- 
vince. In  his  journey  as  he  was  crofling  the  Alps,  and 
palling  by  a  fmall  village  of  the  barbarians,  which  was 
flocked  with  but  few  inhabitants,  and  thofe  wretched- 
ly poor,  his  friends  fmiled,  and  afked  him  by  way  of 
raillery,  "  If  there  were  any  canvafing  for  offices  there, 
'c  any  contention  which  mould  be  uppermofr,  or  any 
"  .feuds  of  great  men  one  againft  another  ?"  To  which 
Caefar  anfwered  very  ferioufly,  "  For  my  part  I  had  ra- 
<v  ther  be  the  firil  man  among  thefe  fellows,  than  the  le- 
**  cond  man  in  Rome."  It  is  laid  that  another  time  whilil 
he  was  in  Spain,  ar.d  reading  at  a  leifure  hour  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  he  fat  a  great  while  very  thoughtful,  and 
at  laft  burfl  into  tears.  His  friends  were  furprized, 
and  aiked  him  the  reafon  of  it.  "  Do  you  think,"  faid 
he,  "  I  have  not  juft  caufe  to  weep,  when  I  confider 
"  that  Alexander  at  my  age  had  conquered  fo  many 
"  nations,  and  that  I  have  all  this  time  done  nothing 
"  that  is  memorable?" 

As  foon  as  he  came  into  Spain  he  was  very  active, 
and  in  a  few  days  had  added  ten  new  cohorts  to  thofe 
twenty'  which  were  there  before.  With  thefe  he 
marched  againfl  the  Gallaeci  and  LuGtani,  conquered 
them,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  ocean,  fubdued 
other  nations  which  never  before  had  been  fubject  to 
the  Romans.  Having  managed  his  military  affairs 
with  good  fuccefs,  he  was  equally  happy  in  the  courfe 

of 

this  pa.ffa.gs   that  Czfar  had   the     red  upon   him  ;  whereas  the  fur- 
jovernnient  «f  all  Spain  confer-     ther  Spain  on!/  fell  to  his  lot,"  ex 

"  prvetura 
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of  his  civil  government.  For  he  eftablifhed  concord 
and  tranquillity  in  the  feveral  cities,  and  took  efpe- 
cial  care  to  compofe  the  differences  betwixt  debtors 
and  creditors.  He  ordered  that  the  creditor  fhould 
receive  two  thirds  of  the  debtor's  yearly  income,  and 
that  the  other  third  mould  remain  to  the  debtor  him- 
felf,  till  by  this  method  the  whole  debt  was  at  iaft 
difcharged.  This  conduct  made  him  leave  his  pro- 
vince witfi  great  reputation ;  though  he  carrried  off 
great  wealth  himfelf,  and  enriched  his  ibldiers,  who 
therefore  complimented  him  with  the  title  of  Impe- 
rator. 

There  was  a  law  among  the  Romans,  that  whoever 
defired  the  honour  of  a  triumph   fhould  flay   without 
the  city ;  and   another,  that  thofe  who  put  up   for  the 
Confullhip   mould  appear    perfonally  upon   the   place. 
Caefar  came   home  at  the  very  time   of  chufmg  Con- 
fuls;  and  being  in  a  ftrait   between  thefe  two  oppo- 
fite  laws,  fent   to   the  fenate    to  defire  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  fue  for  the  Confulfhip   though    abferit. 
Cato  flood  up  in  defence  of  the  law,  and  ftrenuoufly 
oppofed  his  requefl ;   afterwards  perceiving  that  Casfar 
had  prevailed  with  a  great  part  of  the  fenate  to  com- 
,ply  with  it, -he  made  it  his  bufmefs   to  gain   time,  and 
wafted  an  whole  day  in  -harangues.     Upon  which  Cx- 
far  thought  fit  to  drop  the  triumph,  and   purfued  the 
Confulfhtp.      He    came    therefore    prefently    into    the 
city,  and  entered  upon   a  project  which  deceived  all 
but  Cato.     This  was   the  reconciling  of  Crafllis    and 
Pompey,  who   then  bore  the    greateft  fway  in  Rome. 
There    had    been  a  mifunderftanding  between  them; 
but  Caefar  made  up  the  difference,  and  by  this  means 
ftrengthened   himfelf   by   the  united    power   of   both. 
Thus  he  privately  undermined  the  government  by  an 
action   which  feemingly  was  only  an  office  of  kindnefs 
and  humanity.     For  it    was  not  the  quarrel   betwixt 

Pompey 

f<  praetura  ulteriorem  fortituJ  Hi-     comprehended  Lufitania and  Basti- 
"  fpaniam  "  favs  Suetonius,  which     ca,  that  is  Portugal  and  Andalufia. 
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Pompey  and  Casfar,  as  moft  men  imagine,  that  was 
the  foundation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  their  union,  their 
confpiring  at  firft  to  fubvert  the  ariftocracy,  and  their 
quarrelling  at  laft  which  mould  be  monarch.  Cato, 
who  often  foretold  what  the  confequence  of  this  alliance 
would  be,  had  then  the  character  of  an  ill-tempered  and 
overbufy  man,  but  afterwards  the  reputation  of  a  wife 
though  unfortunate  counfellor.  Thus  Caefar  being 
doubly  guarded  with  the  interefl  of  Cra,ffus  and  Pom- 
pey, w.as  promoted  to  the  Confullhip,  •  and  declared  by 
the  general  fuffrage  of  the  people  with  Calpurnius  Bibu- 
lus. 

When  he  was  fixed  in  his  office  he  propofed  fome 
laws  which  were  more  worthy  of  a  bold  mutinous 
tribune  than  a  Coniul,  and  were  defigned  only  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  commonalty  by  decreeing  to 
them  a  divillon  of  lands  and  a  diflribution  of  corn. 
The  beft  and  moft  honourable  of  the  fenators  oppofed 
it ;  upon  which,  having  long  waited  for  fuch  a  pre- 
tence, he  openly  protefted  "  that  he  was  forced  unwil- 
"  Hngly  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  that  the  rigour  and 
"  oppofition  of  the  fenatehad  driven  him  to  the  necef- 
"  fry  of  flying  to  them  for  their  protection.  This  he  did 
accordingly;  and  having  CrafTus  on  one  fide  of  him,  and 
Pompey  on  the  other,  he  afked  them  two,  whether  they 
confented  to  the  laws  he  had  propofed?  They  owned 
their  afTent ;  upon  which  he  defired  them  to  aflift  him 
againft  thofe  who  with  fword  in  hand  had  threatened 
to  oppofe  him.  They  engaged  they  would ;  and  Pom- 
pey added  further,  that  ^  he  would  not  only  meet  their- 
"  fwords  with  fword  in  hand,  but  that  he  would  bring 
"  a  buckler  with  him  befides."  This  fpeech  the  nobles 
refented,  as  neither  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  nor  becom- 
ing the  reverence  due  to  the  fenate,  but  as  altogether 
rafh  and  infolent :  the  people  however  were  pleafed 
with  it. 

Caefar,  that  he  might  ftill  more  firmly  fecure  to 
himfelf  the  intereft  of  Pompey,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage,  who  had  before  been  contracted  to 

Servilius 
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Servilins  Cxpio,  and  told  Servilius  he  fhould  have  Pom- 
pe>'s  daughter,  who  was  not  unprovided  neither,  but 
defigned  for  Sylla's  fon,  Fauflus.  A  little  time  after 
Caefar  married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Pifo,  and 
madePiibConful  for  the  year  following.  Cato  exclaim- 
ed loudly  againfl  this,  and  protefted  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmth,  that  it  was  intolerable  that  the  government 
fhould  be  pioftituted  by  marriages,  and  that  thefe  men 
fhould  advance  one  another  to  the  commands  of  armies, 
provinces,  and  to  other  great  pofts,  by  the  interdl  of 
women. 

Bibulus,  Caefar's  collegue,  finding  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe   to  oppofe   Caefar's    laws,    and  having  been    fre- 
quently in  danger  of  being  murdered  in   the  Forum 
together  with  Cato,  confined  himfelf  to  his  houfe,  and 
there   fpent   the    remaining    part    of   his  .  Confulfhip. 
Pompey,   when  he    was   married,    prefently  filled  the 
Forum  with  foldiers,  and  fo  fecured  to  the  people  their 
new  laws,  and  to  Caefar  the  government  of  all  Gaul 
on  both  fides  of  the  Alps,  together  with  Illyricum,  and 
the  command  of  four  legions  for  five  years.     Cato  made 
fome  attempts  to  oppofe  thefe  meafures,  but  was  fent 
to  pritbn  by  Casfar,   who  imagined  he  would    appeal 
to  the  tribunes.     But  when  Caefar  law  that   he  went 
along  without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  that  not  only  the 
nobility   rcfented  it,    but  that  the  people  alfo  out  of 
•  their   veneration  to  Cato's  virtue  waited  on  him,  and 
by  their  filence  and  dejected  looks,  exprefled  a  great 
concern  for  him,  he  himfelf  privately   defired   one  of 
the    tribunes   to  refcue   Cato.     As  for  the  other  fena- 
tors,  fome  few  of  them  attended  the  houfe  ;  the  rell 
being  difgufted  abfented  themfelves.     Hence  Con  fid  i  us, 
a  very  old  man,  took  occafion  one  day  to  tell  Caelar, 
that  "  the  fenators  did  not  meet  became  they  were  a- 
"  fraid  of  his  foldiers."     Caefar  prefently  afked  him, 
"  Why  do  not  you  then  out  of  the  fame  fear  ktep  at 
"  home?"  To  which  the  old  man  replied,  that  "  age 
w  was  his  guard  againfl  fear,  and  that  the  fmall  remains 
"  of  his  life  were  not  worth  much  care. 
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But  the  moft  fcandalous  thing  that  was  done  in  Cae- 
far's  Confulfhip,  was  his  promoting  Clodius,  who  at- 
tempted to  difhonour  his  bed,  and  who  had  impioufly 
profaned  the  facred  and  myflerious  vigils.  Him  he  pre- 
ferred on  purpofe  to  ruin  Cicero ;  nor  did  Caefar  take  the 
field  till  they  had  overpowered  him,  and  driven  him  out 
of  Italy. 

Such  was  Caefar's  conduct  before  the  Wars  of  Gaul 
After  this  he  feems  to  have  begun  his  courfe  afrefh, 
and  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  and  different  fcenc 
of  action.  Thofe  battles  which  he  afterwards  fought, 
and  thofe  many  expeditions  in  which  he  fubdued 
the  Gauls,  fhow  him  to  have  been  a  foldjer  and  a 
General,  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  to  any  of  the 
greatefl  and  moft  admired  commanders.  For  if  we 
compare  him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Metclli,  the  Sci- 
pio's,  and  with  thofe  that  were  his  contemporaries, 
or  not  long  before  him,  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two 
Luculli,  or  even  Pompey  himfelf,  whole  fame  for 
every  kind  of  military  virtue  reached  the  heavens, 
we  fhall  find  Csefar's  actions  to  have  furpafled  them 
all.  One  he  excelled  on  the  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  places  where  he  fought ;  another  in 
refpect  of  the  large  extent  of  country  which  he  fub- 
dued ;  fome  in  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  ene- 
mies whom  he  conquered-,  and  fome  in  the  rough- 
nefs  and  barbarity  of  the  tempers  of  thofe  people 
whom  he  polifhed  and  civilized-,  others  in  his  hu- 
manity and  clemency  to  thofe  he  overpowered ;  and 
others  in  his  gifts  and  gratuities  to  his  foldiers ;  all 
in  the  number  of  the  battles  which  he  fought,  and  of 
the  enemies  whom  he  killed.  For  he  had  not  pur- 
fued  the  wars  in  Gaul  full  ten  years,  before  lie  took  by 
florm  eight  hundred  towns,  and  fubdued  three  hun- 
dred ftates ;  and  whereas  the  number  of  men  with 

whom 

(i)  Caefar  himfelf  gives  us  an  ceived  two  hundred  and  thirty 
account  of  this  action  in  his  darts  upon  his  target,  and  adds, 
third  book  of  the  civil  wars,  jthat  he  gave  him  as  a  reward 
and  tells  us,  that  this  foldier  re-  for  his  valour  two  hundred 

thoufand 
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whom  at  diiUrent  <imes  he  was  engaged  amounted  in 
all  to  three  millions,  one  million  of  thefc  he  llcw  in 
battle,  and  made  another  million  pri loners.  The 
zeal  and  affediion  of  his  foldiers  for  him  was  fuch, 
that  thofe  who  in  other  expeditions  were  but  ordi- 
nary men,  were  invincible  and  irreftftible  when  they 
went  upon  any  danger  where  Qatar's  glory  was  con- 
cerned. Such  an  one  was  Acilius,  who  in  a  fea-fight 
before  Marfeilles  flung  himfelf  into  a  galley  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  where  though,  he  had  his  right  hand 
cut  off  with  a  fword,  yet  dill  held  his  buckler  in  his 
left,  and  ftruck  the  enemies  in  the  face  with  it,  till 
he  defeated  them,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
vcflel.  Such  another  was  Caflius  Scaeva,  who  in  the 
battle  fought  againfl  Pompey  near  Dyrrhachium,  hav- 
sng  loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  an  arrow,  having  his 
flioulder  pierced  with  one  javelin,  and  his  thigh  run 
through  with  another,  and  having  received  (i)  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  darts  upon  his  target,  called  to  the 
enemy,  as  though  he  would  furrender  himfelf;  but 
when  two  of  them  came  up  to  him,  he  cut  off  the 
arm  of  one  with  his  fword,  and  by  a  blow  on  the  face 
forced  the  other  to  retire,  whilft  with  the  afliftance  of 
his  own  party  he  made  his  efcape.  Again  in  Britain, 
when  fome  of  the  vanguard  were  accidentally  fallen 
into  a  morafs  full  of  water,  and  there  aflaulted  by  the 
enemy,  a  common  foldier,  whilft  Gefar  ftood  and 
looked  on,  threw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  them,  and 
alter  many  and  fignal  demonftrations  of  his  valour, 
beat  off  the  barbarians,  and  refcued  the  men.  At 
Jaft  he  himfelf  with  much  ado,  partly  by  fwimming, 
and  partly  by  wading,  pad  the  morafs,  but  in  the 
paiTage  loft  his  fhield.  Caefar  and  thofe  about  him 
were  aftonifhed  at  the  action,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  joy  and  acclamations  -,  but  the  foldier,  very 

much 

thousand  feflerces,  and  promot-  military  rewards,  decreed  double 
cd  him  from  the  eighth  rank  pay  to  the  frldiers  or'  that  co- 
?o  the  firft,  and  befides  other  hort. 
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much  dejected,  and  in  tears,  threw  himfelf  down  at 
Caefar's  feet,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  having  loft 
his  buckler.  Another  time*  in  Africa,  Scipio  having 
taken  a  fhip  of  Caefar's  in  which  \vas  Granius  Petro- 
nius,  \vho  had  lately  been  made  Quaeftor,  put  the 
other  paflengers  to  the  fword,  but  told  the  Quaeftor 
"  that  lie  gave  him  his  life:"  but  he  replied,.."  It  is  not 
"  ufual  for  Caefar's  foldiers  to  take,  but  to  give  life ;" 
and  haviiig  faid  this,  he  ran  upon  his  fword,  and  killed 
himfelf. 

This  courage  and  thefe  principles  of  honour  were 
infpired  into  them,  and  cherifhed  by  Caefar  himfelf, 
who  by  his  liberal  .diflribution  of  money  and  honours, 
mowed  them,  that  he  did  not  from  the  wars  heap  up 
wealth  for  his  own  luxury,  or  the  gratifying  his  pri- 
vate pleafure,  but  that  he  took  care  to  fettle  a  fure 
fund  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  valour, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  rich  only  in  that 
which  he  gave  to  deferving  foldiers.  Eefides,  there 
was  no  danger  to  which  he  did  not  willingly  expofe 
himfelf,  no  labour  from  which  he  pleaded  an  exerjnp- 
tion.  His  contempt  of  danger  was  not  fo  much  ad- 
mired by  his  foldiers,  becaufe  they  knew  how  much 
he  Idved  honour ;  but  his  enduring  fo  much  hard- 
fhip,  which  he  did  to  all  appearance,  beyond  his  na- 
tural ftrength,  very  much  aftonifhed  them.  For  he 
was  of  a  {lender  habit  of  body,  had  a  foft  and  white 
fkin,  was  troubled  with  pains  in  his  head,  and  fubject 
to  an  epilepfy,  which  it  is  faid  firft  feized  him  at  Cor- 
duba.  But  he  did  not  make  the  weaknefs  of  his  con- 
flitution  a  pretext  for  his  eafe,  but  ufed  war  as  the 
beft  phyfick  againft  his  indifpofitions  •  and  by  con- 
tinual marches,  coarfe  diet,,  and  frequent  lodging  in 
the  fields,  he  flruggled  with  -  his  diicafes,  ^and  pre- 
pared his  body  againft  all  attacks.  He  flept  gene- 
rally in  his  chariots  or  litters,  and  employed  even  his 
reft  in  action.  In  the  day  he  was  carried  to  view 
caftles,  garrifons,  or  fortifications,  in  his  chariot,  hav- 
ing always  a  fervant  fitting  with  him,  whofe  bufinefs 

it 
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it  was  to  write  down  what  he  dictated  as  he  went,  and 
a  foldier  attending  behind,  who  carried  his  (word. 
He  ufually  drove  Ib  brifkly,  that  when  he  firfl  let  out 
from  Rome  he  arrived  at  the  river  Rhone  within  eight 
days  He  had  been  an  expert  rider  from  his  child- 
hood ;  for  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  hold  his  hands 
clofe  behind  him,  and  to  put  his  horfe  to  full  fpetd. 
But  in  the  wars  he  had  improved  hirrifelf  fo  for  as  to 
dictate  letters  on  horfeback,  and  to  furnifh  employ- 
ment for  two  fecretaries  at  the  fame  time,  or  as  Oppius 
fays,  for  more.  And  it  is  thought  that  he  was  the 
firfl  who  found  out  anew  way  of  converfing  with  his 
friends  by  letters,  when  either  through  multitude  of 
bufmefs,  or  the  large  extent  of  the  city,  he  had  not 
time  for  a  perfonal  conference  about  liich  incidents 
as  required  a  fudden  difpatch. 

How  little  concerned  he  was  about  his  diet,  we 
may  learn  from  this  remarkable  inftance.  When 
Valerius  Leo  invited  him  one  night  to  fuppef  at  Milan, 
and  treated  him  with  Afparagus,  upon  which  inftead 
of  oil  he  had  poured  fweet  ointment,  Caefar  fed  on  it 
without  any  difgufl,  and  reprimanded  his  friends  for 
rinding  fault  with  it.  "  For  it  was  enough,"  faid  he, 
"  not  to  eat  what  you  did 'not  like  ;  but  he  who  reflects 
"  on  another  man's  want  of  breeding,  (hows  he  wants  it 
"  as  much  himfelf."  Another  time  upon  the  road  being 
driven  by  a  ftorm  into  a  poor  man's  cottage,  where  he 
found  but  one  room,  and  that  fuch  as  would  afford  but 
a  mean  reception  to  a  fingle  perfon,  he  told  his  compa- 
nions, that  "  the  moft  honourable  places  ought  to  be 
"  given  to  the  befl  men,  but  the  moft  neceflary  accommo- 
"  dations  to  the  weakeft ;"  and  accordingly  ordered  that 
Oppius,  who  was  infirm,  mould  lodge  within,  whiift 
he  and  the  reft  flcpt  under  a  filed  at  the  door. 

His  fiift  war  in  Gaul  was  againfl  the  Helvetians  and 
Tigurini,  who  having  burnt  twelve  of  their  own  towns, 
and  four  hundred  villages,  would  have  marchec)  for- 
ward through  that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  iiibjecl  to 
the  Romans,  as  the  Cimbriansand  Teuto:;es  former!)  had 

done 
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done.  For  they  were  not  inferior  to  them  in  cou- 
rage, and  in  numbers  they  were  equal,  being  in  all 
three  hundred  thoufand,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  were  fighting  men.  Caefar  did  not 
engage  the  Tigurini  in  perfon,  but  (2)  fent  Labienus 
his  lieutenant,  who  routed  them  near  the  river  Arar  : 
but  the  Helvetians  furprized  Caefar,  and  unexpectedly 
fetupon  him  as  he  was  conducting  his  army  (3;  to  a 
confederate  town.  However  he  managed  fo  as  to 
get  into  a  place  well  fortified,  where,  when  he  had 
muttered  and  drawn  up  his  men,  his  horfe  was  brought 
to  him  ;  upon  which  he  faid,  "  When  I  have  won  the 
'  battle,  I  will  ufe  my  horfe  for  the  purfuit,  but  at  pre- 
"  fent  let  us  go  againft  the  enemy  :"  accordingly  he 
charged  them  furioufly  on  foot.  After  along  and  fharp 
engagement  he  drove  the  main  army  out  of  the  field, 
but  found  the  greateft  difficulty  when  he  came  to 
their  carriages  and  ramparts,  where  not  only  the  men 
ftood  and  fought,  but  the  women  alfo  and  children 
defended  thernfelves,  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  the  fight  was  fcarce  ended  till  midnight. 
This  action,  in  itfelf'very  great,  Caeiar  crowned  with 
another  more  glorious,  by  gathering  in  a  body  all 
the  barbarians  that  had  efcaped  out  of  the  battle, 
above  one  hundred  thoufand  in  number,  and  oblig- 
ing them  to  repair  to  the  country  which  they  had  de- 
fer ted,  and  the  cities  which  they  had  burnt.  This 
he  did  for  fear  the  Germans  mould  pafs  the  Rhine, 
and  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  country  whilft  it  lay 
uninhabited. 

His  fecond  war  was  in  favour  of  the  Gauls  againft 
the  Germans,    though  fome  time  before  he  had  pro- 
cured 

(2)  Csfar  fays  himfelf  that  he  number  of  them, 
left  Laliienus  to  guard  the  works  (3)  Bibratle,  called  at  prefent 
he  had  raifed  from  the  iake  of  A.utun.  Cxfar  gives  us  a  de- 
Geneva  to  mount  Jura,  and  that  fcription  of  this  engagement  in 
he  marched  in  perfon  at  the  his  ruft  book  of  the  war  in  Gaul, 
head  of  three  legions  to  attack  Here  it  was  that  in  order  to 
the  Tigurini  in  their  puiTage  over  prevent  all  hopes  of  a  retreat, 
the  Soane,  and  kiiied  a  great  and  to  (hare  equally  with  all  in 


tne 
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cured  Arioviflus  their  king  to  be  owned  at  Rome  as 
an  ally.  But  they , were  very  unfurferable  neighbours  to 
thofe  under  his  dominion,  and  it  was  probable  that 
when  occafion  offered,  they  would  not  be  fatisficd 
with  their  late  acquifitions,  but  would  attempt  to  fcize 
on  the  reft  ot  Gaul,  and  drive  out  the  inhabitants. 
But  finding  his  commanders  timorous,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  of  the  young  nobility,  who  feemed  to  think 
that  in  an  expedition  under  Gefar  they  fhould  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enrich  themfelves  and  live  in 
cafe  and  pleafure,  he  called  them  together,  and  ad- 
vifed  them  to  retire,  and  not  to  run  the  hazard  of 
a  battle  againft  their  inclinations,  fince  they  were  fo 
effeminate  and  cowardly  ;  telling  them  withal,  that 
he  would  take  only  the  tenth  legion,  and  march 
againft  the  barbarians,  whom  he  did  not  expect  to 
find  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  the  Cimbri,  nor 
fhould  they  find  him  a  general  inferior  to  Marius. 
Upon  this  the  tenth  legion  deputed  fome  of  their  body 
to  return  him  thanks  ;  and  the  other  legions  re- 
proached their  officers,  and  with  great  vigour  and 
zeal  followed  him  many  days  journey,  till  they  en- 
camped within  two  hundred  furlongs  of  the  enemy. 
Arioviftus's  refolution  began  to  waver  upon  their  very 
approach ;  for  not  expecting  that  the  Romans  would 
attack  the  Germans,  but  on  the  contrary  that  if  at- 
tacked themfelves  they  would  not  have  fuftained  the 
charge,  he  admired  Caefar's  courage,  and  at  the  fame 
time  faw  his  own  army  under  a  great  confternation. 
They  were  ftill  more  difcouraged  by  the  prophecies  of 
their  (4)  holy  women,  who  by  obfcrving  the  eddies  of 
rivers,  and  taking  omens  from  the  windings  and  noife 

of 

the  danger,  he  font  back  Ins  "  their  own  wives  "  This  conjee- 
horfe,  the  reft  following  his  ex-  ture  is  juftified  by  the  words  of 

ample.  Dion,  at  yvtaTxtt;   avru»  T>etfj3ai.f»i't 

(4)  It  is  in  the  Greek  T«  ^ta»IiJ-  "the   wives   of    the    barbarians 

J**T«  run  l~f£>  yv.xutaii  but  M.  "  themfelves,"  and  by  thecxprel- 

cieThou   is  of  opinion    that   in-  fion  in  Caefar,   "  Matrcs  faniiiias 

flead  of  ujw»  it  ought  to  be  »$•»>  "  rorum. 

(5)Thlt 
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of  oiocks,  foretold  future  events,  and  warned  them 
not  to  'engage  before  the  next  new  moon.  Csefar 
having  had  intimation  of  this,  and  feeing  the  Germans 
lie  ftill,  thought  it  expedient  to  attack  them  whilft 
they  were  under  thefe  appreheniions,  rather  than  fit 
ftill  and  wait  their  time.  Accordingly  he  made  his 
approaches  to  their  fortifications  and  to  the  hills  where 
they  were  encamped,  and  ib  harraiTed  and  exafperated 
them  that  at  laft  they  came  down  with  great  fury  to 
engage.  Bqt  he  gained  a  glorious  victory,  and  pur- 
fued  them  for  three  hundred  furlongs  (5)  as  far  as  the 
Rhine  ;  all  which  fpace  was  covered  with  fpoils,  and 
bodies  of  the  flain.  Arioviftus  made  mi  ft  to  pafs  the 
Rhine  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  army ;  for  it  is 
faid  the  number  of  the  flain  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
fand. 

After  this  action  Caefar  left  his  army  at  their  win- 
ter quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and,  in 
order  to  attend  his  affairs  at  Rome,  went  into  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  lies  on  the  Po,  and  was  part  of  his 
province  ;  for  the  river  Rubicon  divides  the  Cifalpine 
Gaul  from  the  reft  of  Italy.  There  he  remained  and 
employed  himfelf  in  cultivating  the  favour  of  the 
people,  who  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and 
always  found  their  requefts  anfvvered  :  for  he  never  dif- 
mifTed  any  without  prefent  pledges  of  his  favour,  and 
further  hopes  for  the  future. 

During  all  this  time  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  Pompey 
never  difcovered  how  on  one  fide  Caefar  conquered  his 
enemies  with  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  on  the  other  fub- 
dued  the  Romans  with  the  money  which  he  had  got 
from  his  enemies.  But  when  Caefar  heard  that  the 

Belgse, 

(0     That     feems    impoflible.  "  verterunt,   neque  prius  fugerc 

Thiee    hundred    furlongs    make  "  deftiteruntquamad  flumen  Rhe- 

thirty-feven    miles    and    a    half.  "  num  millia  paiTuum  ex  eo  loco 

There  mull  certainly     be    fome  "  circiter  puinque  perve  nerunt  ;" 

error  in  the  text  ;  and  that  there  and  that  Caefar  wrote  it  "  millia 

is   fo  is   plain    from  Cxfar,  who  "  quinque,''    and     not     "millia 

makes    the     diftance    to    be    no  "  quinquaginta,"     as    it     is     in 

more  than   five  miles.     "  Atque  fome  editions,    is   evident    from 

"  oinnc*  hoftes,"  fays  he,  "  tcrga  this, 
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Belgae,  who  were  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  Gauls, 
and  inhabited  a  third  part  of  the  country,  had  re- 
volted, and  that  they  had  got  together  a  great  many 
thoufand  men  in  arms,  he  immediately  directed  his 
courfe  that  way  with  great  expedition,  and  falling 
upon  the  enemy,  as  they  were  ravaging  the  country 
of  the  Gauls  his  allies,  he  foon  defeated  them, 
put  them  to  flight.  For  though  their  numbers  were 
great,  yet  they  made  but  a  (lender  defence,  fo  that 
the  marfhes  and  deep  rivers  were  made  pafiable  to  the 
Roman  foot,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  dead  bodies. 
Thole  revolters  who  dwelt  upon  the  fea-coafts  fur- 
rendered  without  fighting,  and  therefore  he  led  his 
army  againft  the  Nervii,  who  are  the  moft  uncivilized 
and  moil  warlike  people  of  all  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe 
live  in  a  clofe  woody  country  ?  and  having  lodged 
their  children  and  their  goods  in  a  deep  hollow  within 
a  large  foreft,  they  fell  upon  Csefar  with  a  body  of 
fixty  tfaoufand  men  before  he  was  prepared  for  them, 
and  while  he  was  making  his  encampment.  They 
foon  routed  his  cavalry,  and  having  furrounded  the 
twelfth  and  feventh  legions,  killed  all  the  officers ; 
and  had  not  Csofar  himfelt  fnatched  up  a  buckler,  and 
forced  his  way  through  his  own  men,  to  come  up  to 
the  barbarians ;  or  had  not  the  (6)  tenth  legion,  when 
they  faw  him  in  danger,  ran  in  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  where  they  lay,  and  broke  through  the  enemies 
ranks,  to  refcue  him,  in  all  probability  his  army  had 
been  entirely  cut  off.  But  through  the  influence  of 
Caefar's  valour,  the  Romans  in  this  conflict  exerted 
more  than  ordinary  courage  :  yet  with  their  utraoil 
efforts  they  were  not  able  to  beat  the  enemy  out  of 

the 

this,  that  the  Greek  verfion  ren-  lated,  and  not   the  twelfth,  as  it 

ders    it  r«Ju»    TiTlatp**o»]^    forty  is  in   the  tcxr.     For  Czfar  him- 

furlongs,    which   anfwer  exaclly  lilt  toils  us  that  Lcibienus  fent  the 

to  five  miles.      Plutarch  without  tenth   legion    to    his    afTiftance ; 

doubt  wrote  it  "  thirty  furlongs,"  the  twelfth   was  employed  elfe- 

but  the  copyers  afterwards  tran-  where.     There  is  a   fine  defcrip- 

Jcribed  ic  "  three  hundred."  tion  of  this  battle  left  us  by  Cx- 

(6)  Thus  it  ought  to    be  tranf-  far,  lib.  2. 

(7)  PIu- 
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the  field,    but   cut  them  off  fighting  in  their  own  dc- 
,  fence.     For  out  of  fixty  thoufand  foldiers,    not  above 
'five  hundred  furvived  the  battle  ;    and  of  four  hundred 
of  their  fenators   not  above  three.      When  the  Roman 
fenate   had    received  news  of  this  action,    they   voted 
facrifices  and  feftivals  to  be  celebrated  for  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  days,  which  was  longer  than  ever  had  been  ob- 
ierved  for  any  victory  before.    For  the  danger  appear- 
ed great,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  with  fo  many  flates 
at  once,  and  the  favour  of  the   people  to  Caefar  made 
.the  victory  more  efleemed   becaufe  he  was  conqueror. 
For  he  was  now  retired  to   his  winter-quarters  by  the 
Po,  where,    after  he  had  fettled  the   affairs   of  Gaul, 
he  refided  in  order  to  profecute  his  defigns  at  Rome. 

All  who  were  candidates  for  offices  ufed  his  afiifl> 
ance,  and  were  fupplied  with  money  from  him  to 
corrupt  the  people,  and  buy  their  votes,  in  return  for 
which,  when  they  were  chofen,  they  did  all  they  could 
to  advance  his  power.  Eut  what  was  more  confider- 
able,  the  mofl  eminent  and  powerful  men  i-n  Rome  in 
great  numbers'  made  their  court  to  him  at  Luca,  as 
Pompey,  and  Cralius,  and  Appius  the  Praetor  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  Nepos  the  Proconful  of  Spain  ;  fo  that  there 
were  upon  the  place  at  one  time  a  hundred  and  twenty 
liclors,  and  more  than  two  hundred  fenators.  Hav- 
ing confulted  together  they  came  to  this  agreement, 
that  Pompey  and  Crailiis  mould  be  Confuls  again  for 
the  following  year  ;  that  Csefar  mould  have  a  frefn 
fupply  of  money,  and  that  his  command  :  mould  be 
renewed  to  him  for  five  years  more.  It  feemed  very 
abiurd  to  all  thinking  men,  that  thofe  very  perfqns 
who  had  received  fo  much  money  from  Cajfar,  fho;ujd 

perfuade 

(7)  Plutarch  is   here   giving  us  latcd  in  Csefars  third  book  of  the 

•^n  account'  of  the  war  with  the  war  in  Gaul. 
Ufipetes.  and  Tenehteres,  which         (8)  It  is  in  the  original  in    his 

happened   under   the   Confulfhip  Ephemerides  ;     from    whence  it 

nf'CraiTus,    and    Pompey,    but  appears    that    Plutarch     in     thb 

there    were  feveral   confuierable  place  calls  Csfar's  commentaiie; 

tianfaftions  which  Plutarch    has  his     Ephemerides  ;      for    whic!j 

omitted,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  re-  Rualdus  has  jufti/  cenfurcd  hiai. 

For 
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peifuade  the  tenate  to  grant  him  more,  as  if  he  were 
in  want ;  though  indeed  they  did  not  fo  much  per- 
fuade  as  compel  the  lenate,  who  at  the  fame  time  re- 
gretted what  they  were  forced  to  decree.  Cato  was 
not  prefent,  for  they  had  fent  him  off  very  feafonably 
into  Cyprus ;  but  Favonius,  who  was  a  zealous  imita- 
tor of  Cato,  when  he  found  he  could  do  no  good  by  op- 
pofition,  broke  out  of  the  houfe,  and  loudly  declaimed 
againft  thefe  proceedings  to  the  people.  But  none  paid 
any  attention  to  him  ;  fome  flighted  him  out  of  re- 
fpedt  to  CraiTus  and  Pompey,  others  to  gratify  Caefar, 
on  the  hopes  of  whofe  favour  alone  their  life  feemed  to 
depend. 

After  this,  Caefar  returned  again  to  his  forces  in 
Gaul,  where  (7)  he  found  that  country  involved  in  a 
dangerous  war,  two  powerful  nations  of  the  Germans 
having  lately  pad  the  Rhine,  and  made  inroads  into 
it ;  one  of  them  called  the  Upfipetes,  and  the  other  the 
Tenchteri.  Of  the  war  with  this  people,  Caefar  him- 
felf  has  given  this  account  in  his  commentaries  (8.) 
The  barbarians  having  fent  ambailadors  to  treat  with 
him,  during  the  treaty  fet  upon  him  in  his  march, 
by  which  means  with  eight  hundred  men  they  routed 
five  thoufand  of  his  horfe,  who  did  not  fufpeft  their 
coming.  Afterwards  they  fent  other  ambafladors  to 
puriue  the  Tame  fraudulent  pradifes  ;  thefe  he  kept 
in  cuftody,  and  led  on  his  army  againft  the  barbari- 
ans, as  judging  it  would  betray  too  much  cafmefs,  it' 
he  fhould  keep  faith  with  thofe  who  broke  their  pro- 
mifes,  and  could  not  be  obliged  by  any  league.  Ca 
nufms  fays,  that  when  the  fenate  decreed  feftivals  and 
facrifices  for  this  victory,  Cato  declared  it  to  be  his 

opinion, 

For  they  were  two  works  of  a  were  performed  annually.    Thefe 

different  nature.     Caefar's   Ephe-  latt     are    v^^y-n^a.rx,    and    the 

merides  were  journals     wherein  other  tyigpfyi&f,    Diaries.      Plu- 

he  minuted  down  every  thing  as  tarch  therefore  ought  not  to  have 

it^  occurred  day  after  day;  and  confounded  thofe  two  works  to- 

hi*3  commentaries   are   a   regular  gether. 
liiltory  of  his  expeditions  as  they 
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opinion,  that  Casfar  ought  to  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  ;  that  fo  the  guilt  which  this  breach 
of  faith  might  otherwife  bring  upon  the  publick, 
might  be  expiated  by  transferring  the  curfe  on  him 
who  was  the.occafion  of  it.  Of  thole  who  pad  the  Rhine 
there  were  four  hundred  thoufand  cut  off;  the  few  who 
efcaped  were  fheltered  by  the  Sicambri,  a  people  of 
Germany. 

(9)  Caefar  took  hold  of  this  pretence  to  invade  the 
Germans,    being  otherwife   ambitious    of  glory,     and 
efpecially  of  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  man  that 
mould   pafs  the  Rhine  with  an  army.     He  prefently 
laid  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it   was  very   wide,  and 
in  that  place  deeper   than  ordinary,  and  at   the   fame 
time  rough  and  rapid,  carrying  down  with  its  dream 
trunks  of  trees,  and  other  timber,  which  much  mocked 
and  weakened  the  foundations  of  his  bridge ;  but  he 
drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom  of  the  river 
above  the  bridge,  both  to  refill  the  imprefiion  of  fuch 
bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  torrent ;  and  by 
this  means  he  finifhed  his  bridge  in  an  incredibly  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  it  being  the  work  but  of  ten  days.     In 
the  paflage  of  his  army  over  it,  he  met  with  no  oppofi- 
tion,  the  Suevi  themfelves,  who  are  the  moil    warlik'e 
people  of  all  Germany,  flying  with  their  effects  into  the 
doled  and  mod  woody  part  of  the  vales.     When  he  had 
burnt  all  the  enemy's  country,    and  encouraged  thofe 
who  had  remained  firm  to  the  Roman  intered,  he  went 
back  into  Gaul,  after  eighteen  days  day  in  Germany. 
But   his  expedition  into  Britain  gave  the  mod  iig- 

nal 

(9)  The  enemies   horfe,    who  thofe  parts,  and  that  as  he  would 

were    not    at    the     engagement  not  allow   the   Germans   to   pafs 

fathered  themfelves    among    the  that  river  without  his  content,  fo 

Sicambri,  to  whom  Caefar  tent  his  it  was   not  reafonabie  in"  him  to 

fummons  requiring  them,  to  de-  extend  his  dominions  beyond  it. 

liver    up   to    him   that    bod/    of  (i)    This    army     confined    of 

horfe  which    had   engaged    in   a  eight  legions.     He  tells   us  him- 

war   againlt    him  ;    they    replied  felf,    lib.    v.    that    an    exceilive 

that   the  Rhine    \vas    the    boun-  drought  had  caufed  a  fcarcity    m 

dary  of  the    Roman    empire    in  the    country,    which  conftraincd 

him 
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nal  teftimony  of  his  courage  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  who 
brought  a  navy  into  the  weftern  ocean,  or  who  failed 
through  the  Atlantick  with  an  army  to  make  war  ; 
and  though  the  ifland  is  of  fo  incredible  an  extent, 
that  it  had  given  room  to  many  hiftorians  to  difpute, 
whether  fuch  an  ifland  really  exifted,  or  whether  it 
was  a  mere  name  and  fiction  ;  yet  he  attempted  to 
conquer  it,  and  to  carry  the  Roman  empire  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  known  world.  He  palled  over  thither 
twice  from  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  oppofite  to  it, 
and  in  feveral  battles»which  he  fought,  did  more  dif- 
fervice  to  the  enemy,  than  fervice  to  himfelf ;  for 
the  iflanders  were  fo  miferably  poor,  that  they  had 
nothing  worth  being  plundered  of.  When  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  put  fuch  an  end  to  the  war  as  he  wifh- 
ed,  he  was  content  to  take  hoftages  from  the  King, 
and  to  impofe  fome  taxes,  and  then  quitted  the  ifland. 

At  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  he  found  letters  which  lay 
ready  To  be  conveyed  over  the  water  to  him,  from 
his  friends  at  Rome,  to  give  him  notice  of  his  'daugh- 
ter's death,  who  died  in  labour  of  a  child  by  Pompey. 
Both  Caefar  and  Pompey  were  much  afflicted  with  her 
death  ;  their  friends  too  were  greatly  concerned,  be- 
caufe  that  alliance  was  now  quite  broken,  which  had 
hitherto  kept  the  commonwealth  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  for  the  child  alfo  died  within  a  few  days  alter 
the  mother.  The  people  took  the  body  of  Julia  by 
force  from  the  tribunes,  and  buried  it  in  the  Campu* 
Martins. 

(i)  Caefar's  army  was  now  grown  very  numerous, 

fe 

run   to   feparate   his    troops  for  when    there  fhou!^  be    occafion. 

their  better   fubfiftence,  and  that  Czfar    feems    to   juftify   himfelf 

he  did  not  quit  them  till  he  faw  from    that   reproach    in  his   fifth 

them  well  fecured,  and  fetrled  in  book,    where    he    fays    that    all 

their  quarters.     The  only   thing  thofe  legions,  except   one  which 

that  can   poflibly   be    condemned  was    quartered  at  a  greater   dif- 

in  him   was  his  fixing  his  quar-  tance,    but    in    a   quiet  country, 

ters    at    too    great    a    diftance,  where    no    danger    was    to     be 

which  put  it  out  of  their  power  feared,    were   polled  within  the 

to  aflift  one    another    i«    tirae,  compafs  of    an   hundred  miles  ; 

Vet.  IV.  Z  bat 
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fo  th^t  he  was  forced  to  divide  it  into  feveral  parts 
for  the  convenience  of  winter-quarters  ;  therefore  when 
he  was  gone  towards  Italy  according  to  his  cuflom, 
there  was  a  fudden  infurredion  in  Gaul,  and  great 
armies  were  on  their  march  about  the  country,  who 
attacked  the  Romans'  in  their  quarters,  and  attempted 
to  make  themfelves  maflers  of  the  forts  where  they  lay. 
The  greateft  and  ftrongeft  party  of  the  rebels,  under 
the  command  of  Ambiorix,  cut  off  Cotta  and  Titurius, 
with  their  army.  After  that  the  enemies  invefled  a 
town,  (where  Quint  us  Cicero  lay.wkh  his  legion)  with 
an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  had  almoft  taken 
it  by  ftorm,  the  Roman  foldiers  in  it  being  all  wounded, 
and  having. quite  fpent  themfelves  by  a  vigorous  de- 
fence beyond  their  natural  ftrength.  But  Csefar,  who 
was  at  a  great  diftance,  having  received  notice  of 
this,  quickly  got  together  feven  thoufand  men,  and 
haftened  to  relieve  Cicero,  The  befiegers  being  in- 
formed of  his  march  raifed  the  fiege,  and  went  with 
all  their  forces  to  meet  him,  defpifmg  the  fmall  num- 
ber of  his  troops,  and  expecting  an  eafy  conqueft* 
Csefor,  to  nourim  their  prefumption,  feemed  to  avoid 
fighting,  and  continued  retreating  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  of  them,  till  he  found  a  place  conveniently  fitu- 
ated  for  a  few  to  engage  •  againft  many,  where  he  en- 
camped. He  reftrained  his  foldiers  from  making  any 
inturfion  on  the  enemy,  and  commanded  them  to 
raife.the  ramparts  ftilL  higher  and  to  barricade  the 
gates,  that  by  a  (bow  of  fear,  they  might  heighten 
the  enemy's  contempt  of  them ;  till  at  laft  they  came 
without  any  order  in  great  fecurity  to  make  an  at- 
tack, when  he  made  a  fally,  and  put  them  to  flight 
with  the  lofs  of  many  men.  This  quieted  the  many 
commotions  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaul  -y  and  Casfar  made 
a  progrefs  during  the  winter  through  feveral  parts  of 

the 

but  the  geographers   find  it  to  be     commentaries,    though     it   con- 

©f  a  larger  extent.  tains    many    conllderable   events 

(2)    Plutarch   pafles   over    the     that  happened  between   the  vic- 

whole     futh    book    of    Cziar'a     tor/     kit    mtntioncd    and    the 

affair 
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the  country,  and  with  great  vigilance  provided  againft 
all  innovations.  At  that  time  three  legions  came  to 
him  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  he  had  loft  ;  two  of 
thefe  Pompey  lent  him  out  of  thofe  under  his  command ; 
the  other  was  newly  raifed  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
is  near  the  Po. 

(2)  After  this  the  feeds  of  war,  which  had  long 
fince  been  fecretly  fown  and  fcattered  in  the  more 
diftant  parts  of  that  country  by  the  moft  powerful 
men  in  thofe  warlike  nations,  (hot  up,  and  ripened 
into  the  greateft  afld  moft  dangerous  war  that  ever 
broke  out  there,  both  for  the  number  of  men  in 
the  vigour  of  their  youth,  the  quantity  of  arms  which 
were  "gathered  from  all  parts,  the  vaft  funds  of  money 
laid  up  for  this  purpofe,  the  ftrength  of  the  towns, 
and  the  difficult  fituation  of  the  country.  It  being 
winter,  the  rivers  were  frozen,  the  woods  covered 
with  fnow,  and  the  fields  overflowed  ;  fo  that  in  fbme 
places  the  road  could  not  be  difcerned  on  account  of 
the  fnow,  and  in  others  they  were  concealed  by  the 
overflowing  of  marfhes  and  brooks.  All  thefe  diffi- 
culties made  it  feem  impracticable  to  Caefar  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  rebels.  Many  ftates  had  re- 
volted together  ;  the  chief  of  them  were  the  Arverni 
and  Carnutes  ;  the  general  v/ho  had  the  fupreme  com- 
mand was  Vercingetorix,  whofe  father  the  Gauls  had 
put  to  death  upon  fulpicion  of  his  afpiring  to  abfolute 
power.  He  having  difpofed  his  army  in  (everal  bo- 
dies, and  fet  officers  over  them,  drew  in  to  his  intereft 
all  the  countries  round  about  as  far  as  thofe  that  lie 
upon  the.  Arar  ;  and  having  intelligence  of  the  oppo- 
Ction  which  Gsfar  met  with. at  Rome,  he  thought  to 
engage  all  Gaul  in  the  war/  Aud  if  he  had  done 
this  a  little  later,  when  Geiar  was  taken  up  with  the 
civil  wars,  Italy  had  been  thrown'  into  as  great  a  con- 

fternatiou 

affair  with  Vercingetorix,  of  theTreviri.Oefar'sfecoru!  pafTag* 
which  he  is  going  to  give  an  over  the  Ri.ine,  and  the  pur- 
account,  fuel}  as  ths  defeat  of  fuit  of  Arabiorix. 

z  *  (3)  Thi* 
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fternation  as  it  was  before  by  the  Cimbri.  But  at  thi* 
time  Csefar,  who  was  of  a  genius  naturally  fitted  to 
make  a  right  ufe  of  all  advantages  in  war,  but  more 
efpecially  understood  how  to  improve  time,  as  foon 
as  he  heard  of  the  revolt,  returned  immediately  the 
fame  way  he  went,  and  mewed  the  barbarians,  by 
the  quicknefs  of  his  march  in  fuch  a  fevere  feafon, 
that  the  army  which  was  advancing  againfl  them  was 
invincible.  For  in  lefs  time  than  one  would  have 
thought  credible  that  a  courier  or  exprefsr  mould 
have  corne  fo  far,  he  appeared  wjth  all  his  army,  hi 
his  march  he  ravaged  the  country,  demolifhed  the 
forts,  and  received  into  his  protection  thofe  who  de- 
clared for  him  ;  till  at  laft  the  Hedui  oppofed  him, 
who  before  had  ft'yled  themfelves  brethren  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  had  been  much  honoured  by  them  ;  but 
now  they  joined  the  rebels,  to  the  great  difcourage- 
ment  of  Caefars  army.  Wherefore  he  removed 
thence,  and  pafled  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  being 
defirous  to  reach  the  territories  of  the  Sequani,  who 
were  his  allies,  and  who  are  fituated  next  to  Italy 
upon  the  confines  of  Gaul.  The  enemy  having 
followed  him  thither,  attacked  him,  and  furrounded: 
his  whole  army  with  their  vaftly  fuperior  numbers. 
He  engaged  them  with  great  refolution,  and'  at  length 
totally  defeated  them  (3).  But  he  feems  to  have  re- 
ceived fome  check  at  firft,  for  the  Arverni  mow  to. 
this  day  a  fword  hanging  up  in  one  of  their  temples, 
which  they  fay  was  taken  from  Casfar.  When  it  was 
mown  him  afterwards,  he  laughed  at  it,  and  when 
fome  of  his  friends  were  for  having  it  taken  down  he 
would  not  fufFer  it,  looking  on  it  as  a  thing  confe- 
crated. 

After  the  defeat,  a  great  part  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped,  fled  with  their  King  into  a  town  called  Alefia, 
which  Qefar  befieged,  though  for  the  height  of  the 

walls 

(3)  This  paflage  is  very  ob-    defe&ire. 

.feu re  in  the   original  and  feems        (4)  Plutarch  did  not  take  this 

account 
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walls,  and  number  of  thofe  who  were  in  garrifon,  it 
feemed    impregnable.       During   the   fiege,    he   found 
himfelf  expofed    to  greater    danger  than  can  be  ex- 
prefled.     For  the  choiceft  men  of  Gaul,    picked   out 
of  each  nation,  and  well  armed,  -came  to  relieve  Ale- 
fia,    to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thoufand  ;    nor 
were  there  in  the  town  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  thoufand  j  fb  that  Caefar  being  (hut  up  betwixt 
two  fuch  armies,  was  forced  to  raife  two  walls,    one 
toward  the  town,  the  other  againft  the  new  fupplies, 
as  knowing  that  if  thefe  forces  fhould  join,  his  affairs 
would  be  entirely  ruined.     The  danger  that  he  under- 
went before  Alefia,   juflly  gained  him  great  honour, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhowing  more  fignal 
inftances  of  his  valour  and  conduct,  than  any  other 
tattle  ever  did.     One  would  wonder  very  much  how 
he   mould   engage  and  defeat  fb  many   thoufands   of 
men  without  the  town,  (4)  and  not  be  .perceived  by 
thofe   within ;    but    much  more,     that     the  Romans 
themfelves,  who  guarded  their  wall   which  was  next 
the  town,    mould  be  ftrangers  to  it.     For  eVen  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  victory,  till  they  heard  the  cries 
of  the  men,    and  lamentations  of  the    women,    who 
were  in  the  place,  a^nd  had  from  thence  feen  the  Ro- 
mans at  a  diftance  carrying  into  their  camp  a  great 
quantity  of  bucklers,    adorned   with  gold  and  filver, 
many  breaflplates   ftained    with  blood,    befides    cups 
and  tents  made  after  the  Gallic  mpde.     So  foon  was 
this  vaft  army  diflipated.,  yanifhing  like   a  phantom  or 
dream,  the  greateft   part  of  them  being  killed   upon 
the  fpot.     Thofe  who  were   in  Alefia,  after  they  had 
given  themfelves  as  well  as  Caefar  much  trouble,  fur- 
rendered  at  laft:  and  Vercingetorix,  who  was  the  chief 
commander  in  the  war,    having  put  on   his  bcft  ar- 
mour, and  adorned  his  horfe  with  the  mod  magnifi- 
cent  trappings,    rode  out  of  the  gates,   and  took  a 

turn 

account    from     Cxfar     himfelf,     had  a  diftinct  view  of  the  bat- 
.fays  that  thofe  in  the  town    tie. 

Z  3  (>)  Dion 
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turn  about  Caefar  as  he  was  fitting  •,  then  quitting  hi$ 
horfe,  Jie  threw  off  his  armour,*  and  laid  himfelf  quietly 
at  Caefar's  feet,  who  committed  him  to  cuflody  to  be 
referred  for  a  triumph. 

Csfar  had  long  fince  defigned  to  ruin  Pompey,  and 
Pompey  him  ^  for  Craftus,  who  was  the  only  perfon 
capable,  in  cafe  either  of  them  was  overpowered,  to 
make  head  againft  the  other,  had  hitherto  kept  them 
in  due  bounds ;  but  he  being  now  flain  in  Parthia,  the 
one  wanted  nothing  to  make  himfelf  the  greateft  man 
in  Rome,  but  the  fall  of  him  who  was  fo ;  nor  had 
the  other  any  way  to  prevent  his  own  ruin,  but  by 
"being;  before  hand  with  him  whom  he  feared.  Pom- 

»j 

•pey  indeed  had  not  been  long  under  fuch  apprehen- 
iio:  s,  having  till  that  time  defpifed  Caefar,  as  think- 
ing it  no  difficult  matter  to  crufti  him  whom  he  him- 
felf had  advanced.  But  Csefar  had  entertained  this 
defign  from  the  beginning  againft  his  antagonift,  and 
had  retired  like  an  expert  wreftler,  to  prepare  himfelf 
for  the  combat.  He  had  improved  the  ftrength  of  his 
foldiery  by  exercifmg  them  in  the  Gallic  wars,  and 
had  heightened  his  own  glory  by 'his  great  actions,  fo 
that  lie  was  now  equal  to  Pompey  in  reputation  and 
power.  Nor  did  he  let  go  any  of  thofe  advantages 
which  were  now  given  him  by  Pompey  himfelf,  by  the 
times,  and  the  ill  government  of  Rome,  which  was 
fuch  that  all  who  were  candidates  for  offices  publickly 
gave  money,  and  without  any  fhame  bribed  the 
people,  who  having  received  their  pay,  did  not  con- 
tend for  their  benefactors  with  their  bare  fufFrages, 
but  with  bows,  fwords  and  flings ;  fo  that  they  fel- 
dom  parted  without  having  flained  the  place  of  elec- 
tion with  the  blood,  ot  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and 
the  city  was  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  like  a  (hip  without 
a  pilot.  The  wifer  part  therefore  wifhed  that  things 
which  were  carried  on  with  fo  much  tumult  and  fury, 
might  end  no  worfe  than  in  a  monarchy.  Some 
were  fo  bold  as  to  declare  openly,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  incurable  but  by  a  monarchy,  and  that 

they 
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they  ought  to  take  that  remedy  from  the  hands  of  the 
gentleft  phyfician,  meaning  Pompey;  who  though  in 
words  he  pretended  to  decline  it,  yet  in  reality  ufed 
his  utmoft  efforts  to  be  declared  Dictator.  Cato  per- 
ceiving his  defign,  prevailed  with  the  lenate  to  make 
him  fole  Conful,  that  he  might  not  aim  at  the  Di.ftator- 
fhip,  being  gratified  with  the  offer  of  a  more  legal  mo- 
narchy. They  befides  voted  him  the  continuance  of  his 
provinces  i  for  he  had  two,  Spain,  and  all  Africa, 
which  he  governed  by  his  deputies,  and  maintained  ar- 
mies under  him,  at  the  yearly  charge  of  a  thoufand  ta- 
lents out  of  the  public  treafury.  Upon  this  Caefar  al- 
fb,  by  his  proxies,  demanded  the  Confulfhip,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  provinces.  Pompey  at  firft  did  not 
ftir  in  it,  but  it  was  oppofed  by  Marcellus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  who  had  always  hated  Caefar,  and  now  did  every 
thing,  whether  fit  or  unfit,  which  might  difgrace  ancj 
expofe  him.  For  they  took  away  the  freedom  of 
Rome  from  the  Neocomians,  who  were  a  colony  that 
Caefar  had  lately  planted  in  Gaul ;  and  Marcellus  be- 
ing Conful,  ordered  one  of  the  fenators  of  that  city, 
then  at  Rome,  to  be  whipt;  and  told  him,  "  he  laid 
"  that  mark  upon  him  to  let  him  know  he  was  no  citi- 
"  zen  of  Rome,"  bidding  him,  "  when  he  went  back,  to 
"  (hew  it  Caefar." 

After  Marcellus's  Confulfhip  was  expired,  Caefar  o- 
pened  the  treafures  he  had  been  heaping  up  in  Gaul, 
and  fuffered  fuch  as  had  any  weight  or  intereft  in  the 
government  to  draw  from  ihence  what  fums  they 
pleafed.  He  difcharged  Curio,  the  tribune,  from  his 
great  debts,  and  gnve  Paulus,  then  Conful,  one  thou- 
fand five  hundred  talents,  with  which  he  built  a  pub- 
lick  hall  joining  to  the  Forum,  in  the  place  where  that 
of  Fulvius  had  flood.  Pompey  jealous  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, now  openly  made  intereft,  both  by  himfelf 
and  his  friends,  to  have  a.fucceflbr  declared  to  Caefar, 
and  lent  to  redemand  thofe  foldiers  whom  he  had  lent 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Gaul.  Caefar  readily  di£- 
mifled  them,  having  firft  prefented  each  foldier  with 

Z  4  two 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  Drachmas.  Thofe  who  con- 
ducted them  to  Pompey,  fpread  amongft  the  people  no 
very  favourable  report  of  Cxfar,  and  flattered  Pom- 
pey himfelf  with  falfe  fuggeftions  that  he  was  wifhed 
•for  by  Casfar's  army ;  telling  him  that  though  his  af- 
fairs at  Rome  were  in  an  ill  pofture,  through  the  envy 
and  craft  of  his  energies,  yet  there  the  army  was  at 
his  command,  and  upon  their  £rft  entrance  into  Italy 
would  declare  for  him,  fo  uneafy  v/ere  they  under  Cae- 
far,  who  had  engaged  them  in  fo  many  hazardous  expe- 
ditions, and  fo  fufpicious  of  him  as  afpiring  to  the 
monarchy.  Upon  this  Pompey  grew  prefumptuous 
and  carelefs,  and  neglected  all  warlike  preparations,  as 
fearing  no  danger,  but  attacked  him  with  words  and 
fpeeclies  only,  thinking  to  conquer  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  But  this  Caefar  flighted :  for  it  is  faid,  that  one 
of  his  captains,  who  was  fen t  by  him  to  Rome,  {land- 
ing before  the  fenate-houfe  one  day,  and  being  told, 
that  the  fenate  would  not  give  Caefar  a  longer  timo 
in  his  government,  clapped  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
fword,  and  faid,  u  But  this  mail.'*  Yet  the  demands 
which  Caefar  made  appeared  perfectly  equitable ;  for 
he  propofed  that  both  Pompey  and  he  fhould  lay  down 
their  arms,  that  both  fhould  become  private  men,  and 
each  expect  a  reward  of  his  fervices  from  the  publick- 
faying  that  thofe  who  difarmed  him,  and  at  the  fame 
time  confirmed  Pompey's  power,  only  fupprefled  the 
one  to  eftablifh  the  other  in  his  tyranny.  When  Curio 
made  thefe  propofals  to  the  people  in  Caefar's  name,  he 
was  highly  applauded,  and  fome  threw  garlands  upoi; 
him,  and  difmiiled  him  as  they  do  wreftle.rs,  crowr-ecj 
with  flowers.  Antony,  being  then  tribune,  produced 
a  letter  fent  from  Caefar  on  this  occafion,  and  read  it, 
though  the  Confuls  did  what  they  could  to  oppofe  it. 

Bur 

(5)  Dion  lays  there  was  not  a  difmifs  his,    except  Caelius    and 

IRftn  for  Pompey's  difbanding  his  Curio.     And  this  is  no  wonder ; 

troops,  and  that  on  the  contrary  Pompey  was  then  at  the  gates  of 

Jhey  all  voted  that  Csciar  fliould  Rome  with    a    powerful    army. 
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But  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law,  propofed  in  the  fe- 
nate, that  if  Caefar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms  within 
fuch  a  time,  he  Ihould  be  voted  an  enemy ;  and  the 
Confuls  putting  it  to  the  queftion,  "  Whether  Pompey 
"  mould  difmifs  his  foldiers  j"  and  again,  "  Whether 
"  Caefar  fhould  diiband  his ;"  (5)  very  few  aflented  to  the 
firft,  but  almoft  all  to  the  latter.  But  Antony  propofing 
again,  that  both  mould  lay  down  their  commiHions,  all 
unanimoufly  agreed  to  it.  Scipio  was  upon  this  very  vi^ 
olent,  and  Lentulus  the  Conful  cried  aloud,  "  That  they 
"  had  need  of  arms,  and  not  of  fuffrages  againft  a  rob- 
"  ber  •"  ib  that  they  were  adjourned,  and  changed  their 
robes  in  token  of  grief  for  the  diflenfion. 

Afterwards  there  came  other  letters  from  Caefar, 
which  feemed  yet  more  moderate ;  for  he  propofed  to 
quit  every  thing  elfe,  and  only  to  have  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
Illyricurn,  and  two  legions,  till  he  mould  (land  a  fecond 
time  for  the  Confulfhip.  Cicero  the  orator,  who  was 
lately  returned  from  Cilicia,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  differences,  and  foftened  Pompey,  who  was  willing 
to  comply  in  other  things,  but  not  to  allow  him  the  fol- 
diers. At  laft  Cicero  prevailed  with  Caesar's  friends, 
who  were  now  more  flexible,  to  accept  of  the  provinces, 
and  fix  thouland  foldiers  only,  and  fo  to  make  up  the 
quarrel.  Pompey  confented  to  this,  but  Lentulus  the 
Conful  would  uoi  hearken  to  it,  but  drove  Antony  and 
Curio  (6)  out  of  the  fenate  houfe  with  difgrace;  by 
Avhich  they  afforded  Caefar  the  faireft  pretence  to  in- 
flame the  foldiers,  by  mowing  them  two  peifons  of  fuch 
xvorth  asd  authority,  who  were  forced  to  efcape  in  a 
common  hired  carriage,  in  the  habits  of  Haves :  for  fo 
they  difguifed  themlclves  when  they  fled  out  of  Rome. 
Caefar  had  not  with  him  at  that  time  above  three  hundred 
horfe,  and  five  thoufand  foot ;  for  the  reft  of  his  army, 

which 

which  was  «n  effectual  means  to  pears  from  whtt  Plutarch  himfdf 
carry  a  majority  in  the  fenate.  fays  in  the  life  of  Antony,  and 

(6)  Inftead  of  Curio  it  Ihould  Cacfar  in  the  firfl  bock  of  the  ci- 
lie  read  Quintus  Caifius,  as  ap-  vil  war. 

(7)  H* 
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which  was  left  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  was  tb 
be  brought  after  him  by  perfons  commiflioned  for  that 
purpofe.  But  he  thought  that  to  begin  the  defign  which 
he  had  then  on  foot,  did  not  require  many  forces,  and 
that  he  ought  to  take,  his  firft.  ftep  fo  fuddenly,  that  the 
adverfe  party  mould  be  aftonifhed  at  his  courage •  for 
he  efteemed  it  eafier  to  aflonifh  them,  if  he  came  un- 
awares, than  fairly  to  conquer  them,  if  he  had  alarm- 
ed them  by  his  preparations.  He  therefore  command- 
ed his  captains  and  other  officers,  to  go  only  with  their 
fwords  in  their  hands,  without  any  other  arms,  and 
make  themfdves  matters  of  Ariminum,  a  confiderable 
city  of  Gaul,  with  as  little  noife  andbloodfhed  as  pofli- 
ble.  He  committed  the  care  of  the  army  to  Hortenfius, 
and  fpent  the  day  in  publick,  and  was  a  fpeclator  of 
•  fome  combats  of  gladiators.  A  little  before  night  he 
bathed,  and  then  went  into  the  hall,  and  .converted  for 
fome  time  with  thofe  he  had  invited  to  fupper.  When 
it  began  to  grow  dufky,  he  rofe  from  table,  and  having 
complimented  the  company,  hedefired  them  to  lay  till 
he  came  back,  which  he  faid,  he  mould  do  very  fpeedi- 
ly.  He  had  before  this  given  private  orders  to  fome  of 
his  mod  intimate  friends  to  follow  him,  not  all  the  fame 
way,  but  fome  one  way,  fome  another,  to  avoid  obfer- 
vation.  He  himfelf  got  into  a  hired  carriage,  and  drove 
at  ftrft  another  way,  but  on  a  fudden  turned  towards 
Ariminum. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which 
parts  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  xthe  reft  of  Italy,  his 
mind  began  to  be  in  great  agitation,  now  he  was  jufl 
entering  upon  danger;  and  he  wavered  much  in  bis  re- 
folution,  when  he  confidered  coolly  the  difficulty  of 
the  attempt.  This  flopt  his  career  for  a  while,  and 
made  him  halt.  Sometimes  he  flood  meditating  filent- 
•v  in  the  utmoft  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  every 
moment  changing  his  opinion ;  fometimes  he  debated 
the  matter  very  particularly  with  his  friends  who 
were  about  him,  (of  which  number  Afinius  Pollio  was 

one 
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one)  computing  how  many  calamities  his  pafllng  that 
river  would  bring  upon  mankind,  and  reprefenting  what 
an  account  of  it  would  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.     At 
laft,  roufing  with  a  fudden  {tart  of  courage,  he  refolved 
to  deliberate  no  more,  but  to  commit  himfelf  to  fortune, 
ufmg  the  proverb  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who 
attempt  bold  and  defperateenterprizes,  "  The  dieis  caft ;" 
with  which  words  he  pafled  the  river.     He  then  march- 
ed  with    fuch   expedition  that  before  it  was  day  he 
reached  Ariminum,  and  took  it.     It  is  faid?   that  the 
night  before   he  pafTed  the  river,  he  had  an  impious 
dream,  for  he  dreamed  that  he  committed  inceft  with 
his  own  mother.     As  foon  as  Ariminum   was   taken, 
there  was  as  it  were  a  wide  gate  opened  to  war  both  by 
Cea  and  land ;  for  the  limits  of  the  provinces  being  tranf- 
greffed,   a  total  fubverfion   of  the  laws    followed.     It 
feemed  now  that  not  the  inhabitants  only,  as  at  other 
times,  fled  from  place  to  place  through  fear  and  con- 
fternation,     but    that   the   very  tov/us  themfelves  left 
their  ftations,  and  fled  for  fuccour  to  each  other.     So 
that  the  city  of  Rome  was  over  run  as  it  were  with  a 
deluge,  by  the  conflux  of  people  from  all  parts  round  a- 
bout ;  and  in  fuch  a  tumult  and  confufion  it  could  nei- 
ther be  governed  by  the  authority  of  its  magifhrates, 
nor  be  quieted  by  eloquence  and  perfuafion,  but  was 
in  danger  of  finking  by  its  own  weight;  the  oppofition 
of  paflions  and  interefts  producing  continually  the  moll 
violent  commotions.     For  thofe  who  were  pleaied  with 
thefe  changes  would  not  remain  quiet,  but  frequently 
meeting,    as  in  fo  great  a  city  they  neceffarily  rnuft, 
with  fuch  as  mowed  themfelves  fearful  and  dejeded,  oc- 
cafioned  perpetual  quarrels  by  their  great  confidence 
and  prefumption. 

Pompey,  though  fufficiently  of  himfelf  diflurbed, 
was  yet  more  perplexed  by  the  clamours  of  others; 
fome  telling  him  that  he  juftly  fuffered  for  having 
ftrengthened  Caefar's  power  to  his  own  ruin  and  that 
of  the  commonwealth  i  others  blaming  him  for  per- 
mitting 
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mitting  Caefar  to  be  infolently  ufed  by  Lcntulus,  when 
he  made  fo  large  conceflions,  and  offered  fuch  reafon- 
able  propofals  towards  an  accommodation.  Favonius 
bad  him  "  now  (lamp  upon  the  ground ;"  for  once 
boafting  in  the  fenate,  he  defired  them  not  to  trouble 
themfelves  about  making  any  preparations  for  the 
war-,  "  for  he  himfelf,  if  Caefar  fhould  come,  would 
"  with  one  ftamp  of  his  foot  fill  all  Italy  with  foldiers.* 
Yet  ftill  Pompey  had  more  forces  than  Caefar  ^  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  purfue  his  own  determination  j 
but  being  continually  alarmed  with  terrifying  and  falfc 
reports,  as  if  the  enemy  was  juft  at  the  gates  and  in 
pofleflion  of  all,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  was 
borne  down  by  the  common  cry.  rie  therefore  de- 
claring by  an  edift  the  (late  to  be  in  danger,  left  the 
city,  commanding  the  fenators  to  follow  him,  and 
forbidding  any  .to  flay  behind  who  would  no:.  b« 
thought  to  prefer  tyranny  to  their  country  and  their 
liberty.  The  confuls  prefently  fled,  without  of- 
fering the  ufual  facrifices ;  moft  of  the  fenators  haftily 
carrying  off  whatever  came  firft  to  hand  of  their  own 
goods,  juft  aS  if  they  had  been  plundering  their  neigh- 
bours. Some,  who  before  were  ftrongly  attached  to 
Caefar,  were  fo  terrified  that  they  quitted  their  own 
lentimentfi,  and  without  any  neceffity  were  carried 
along  by  the  common  flream.  It  was  a  very  melan- 
choly view  to  fee  the  city  toft  in  thefe  tumults,  like  a 
(hip  whofe  pilot  has  given  her  over,  and  defpairs 
of  hindering  her  from  ftriking  on  the  next  rock. 
Thofe  who  left  the  city,  though  their  departure  was 
on  fo  fad  an  occafion,  yet  efteemed  the  place  of  their 
exile  to  be  their  country  for  Pompey's  fake,  and  fled 
from  Rome.,  as  if  if.  had  been  Caefar's  cam£>.  At  the 
lame  time  Labienus,  a  perfon  who  had  been  one  of 
Caefar's  beft  friends,  and  his  lieutenant,  and  one  who 
had  fought  under  him  very  bravely  in  the  Gallic  wars, 
deferted  him,  and  went  over  to  Pompey.  Caefar  fent 
all  his  money  and  equipage  after  him,  and  then  laid 
fiege  to  Corf;nium,  which  was  garrifoned  with  thirty 

cohorts 
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cohorts  under  the  command  of  Domitius.  He  in  de- 
fpair  ordered  a  flave  of  his,  who  was  his  phyfician,  to 
give  him  fome  poifon.  The  flave  accordingly  gave 
him  a  dofe,  which  he  fwallowed  in  hopes  of  being 
difpatched  by  it:  Butfbon  after,  when  he  was  told  that 
Caefar  behaved  with  wonderful  clemency  towards  thofe 
he  took  prifoners,  he  lamented  his  misfortune,  and 
blamed  the  haflinefs  of  his  own  refolution.  But  his 
phyfician  encouraged  him,  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  fleeping,  not  a  poifonous  potion ;  with  this 
he  was  very  much  pleafed,  and  rifing  from  his  bed, 
went  prefently  over  to  Caefar,  who  pardoned  him  ; 
but  he  afterwards  revolted  to  Pompey. 

When  thefe  things  came  to  be  known  at  Rome,  the 
fpirits  of  fuch  as  remained  in  the  city  were  wonder- 
fully ^raifed,  and  many  of  thofe  who  had  fled  returned 
to  their  habitations.  In  the  mean  time  Caefar's  army 
being  thus  reinforced  by  Domitius's  foldiers,  as  like- 
wife  by  thofe  Pompey  had  placed  in  garrifon  in  the 
feveral  towns  in  thole  parts,  became  now  fo  ftrong 
and  formidable,  that  he  advanced  againft  Pompey 
himfelf,  who  did  not  flay  for  his  coming,  but  fled 
to  Brundufium;  and  having  fent  the  Confuls  before 
with  the  army  to  Dyrrachium,  he  foon  after,  upon 
Caefar's  approach,  put  to  fea,  as  fhall  be  more  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  his  life.  Caefar  would  have  immedi- 
ately purfued  him,  but  wanted  fhipping,  and  therefore 
went  back  to  Rome,  having  without  bloodfhed  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  Italy  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  days.. 
When  he  came  thither,  he  found  the  city  more  quiet 
than  he  expected,  and  many  fenators  upon  the  place, 
to  whom  he  addrcfled  himfelf  with  great  courtefy 
and  deference,  defiring  them  to  fend  to  Pompey  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation  upon  reafonable  condi- 
tions. But  no  body  complied  with  this  propofal ; 
whether  out  of  fear  of  Pompey,  whom  they  had  de- 
ferted,  or  becaufe  they  thought  Caefar  did  not  mean 
what  he  faid,  but  only  fpoke  thus  to  preferve  an  ap- 
pearance of  candour  and  moderation.  Afterwards, 

when 
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when  Metellus  the  tribune  would  have  hindered  him 
from  taking  money  out  of  the  publick  treafury,  and 
quoted  fbme  laws  againfl  it,  Caefar  replied,  "  Arms  and 
'*  Laws  do  not  well  agree ;  and  if  you  are  difpleafed  with 
"  my  conduct,  retreat  quietlyr  for  war  will  not  admit 
"  fuch  freedom  of  fpeech.  When  I  have  laid  down  my 
"  arms,  and  entered  into  terms  of  peace,  then  come  and 
w  harangue  as  you  pleafe  :  And  this  I  tell  you  in  dimi- 
u  nution  of  my  own  juft  right,  for  indeed  you  are  my 
"  fubjeds,  as  are  all  thofe  who  have  appeared  againfl  me, 
"  and  are  now  in  my  power."  Having  faid  this  to  Me- 
tellus, he  went  to  the  doors  of  the  treafury,  and  the  keys 
being  not  to  be  found,  he  fent  for  fmiths  to  force  them 
open.  Metellus  again  making  refiflance,  and  fome  en- 
couraging him  in  it,  Caefar  raifmg  his  voice,  threatened 
to  kill  him,  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  difturbance  :  "  And 
"  this,"  faid  he, tfl  you  know,  young  man,  is  harder  forme 
"  to  fay  than  do."  Thefe  words  made  Metellus  withdraw 
for  fear,  and  gave  Caefar  an  opportunity  of  being  eafily 
and  readily  fupplied  with  all  things  necefiary  for  the  war. 

Soon  after  this  he  marched  into  Spain,  with  a  re- 
folution  firfl  to  remove  Afranius  and  Varro,  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  and  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  army 
and  provinces  under  them,  which  when  he  had  done, 
he  thought  he  then  might  more  fecurely  advance 
againfl  Pompey,  when  he  had  no  enemy  left  behind 
him.  In  this  expedition  his  perfon  was  often  in 
danger  from  ambufcades,  and  his  army  from  want  of 
provifions  •  however  he  difl  not  defifl  from  purfuing 
the  enemy,  provoking  them  to  fight,  and  befieging 
them,  till  by  main  force  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
their  camps,  and  their  forces :  Only  the  officers  got 
off,  and  fled  to  Pompey. 

When  Caefar  came  back  to  Rome,  Fifo  his  father- 
in-law  advifed  him  to  fend  meflengers  to  Pompey,  to 
treat  of  a  peace  ;  but  Ifauricus,  to  ingratiate  himfelf 

with 

(7)  He  fent  them  back  under  tanity  of  the  wind,  and  fell  in 
the  conduct  of  Calenus.  But  he  with  Bibulus,  who  tooJc  thirty  of 
failing  too  late  loft  the  oppor-  his  fhips,  upon  which  he  vented 

his 
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with  Gefar,  fpoke  againft  it.  Caefar  after  this  being 
chofen  Dilator  by  the  fenate,  immediately  called 
home  the  exiles,  reflored  to  their  honours  and  privi- 
leges the  children  of  fuch  as  had  fuffered  under  Sylla, 
and  eafed  thofe  who  were  in  debt  by  retrenching 
fomc  part  of  the  intereft.  He  alfo  made  fome  other 
regulations  of  the  fame  nature,  but  not  many :  for 
within  eleven  days  he  refigned  his  didatorfhip,  and 
having  declared  himfelf  Conful  with  Servilius  Ifauricus 
fet  out  to  profecute  the  war.  He  marched  fo  fail,  that 
he  left  all  his  army  behind  him,  except  fix  hundred 
chofen  horfe,  and  five  legions,  with  wrhich  he  put  to 
fea  in  the  very  middle  of  winter,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  month  January,  which  the  Athenians  call 
Pofideon,  and  having  paft  the  Ionian  f-a  took  Oricum 
and  Apollonia,  (7)  and  fent  back  the  fhips  to  BrundU- 
fium,  to  bring  over  the  foldiers  that  were  left  behind 
in  the  march.  Thefe  foldiers,  v/hofe  bodies  were  en- 
feebled and  whofe  fpirits  were  exhaufted  by  the  number 
of  battles  they  had  fought,  as  they  marched  along  utter- 
ed their  complaints  againft  Cefar  after  this  manner  : 
"When  at  laft,  and  where  will  Ca.far  Ictus  be  quiet? 
"  He  carries  us  from  place  to  place,  and  ufes  us  as  if 
"  we  were  invulnerable  and  infrnfible.  Even  iron  itfelf  is 
u  worn  out  by  blows,  and  bucklers  and  bread-plates  that 
"  have  been  fo  long  ufed  require  fome  refpite.  Doth  not 
*'  Gcfar  gather  from  our  wound?,  that  \ve  are  mortal  men 
u  whom  he  commands,  and  that  we  arefubject  to  the  fame 
"  calamities  and  difeaies  as  other  mortals  are  ?  It  is  im- 
"  poifible  even  for  a  God  to  force  the  winter  feafon,  or  to 
<c  hinder  the  ftorms,  when  they  rnge  j  yet  he  pufhes  for- 
"  ward,  as  if  he  were  not  purfuing,  but  flying  from  an 
**  enemy."  This  was  their  difcourfe  as  they  marched 
leiturely  towards  Brundufmm.  But  when  they  came 
thither,  and  found  that  Ca-jfar  was  gone  off  before 
them,  they  changed  their  fentiments,  and  reproached 

themfelves 

his  rage,    for  he   burnt   them  all     purpofe    to  intimidate    the  reft, 
with  th«ir  pilets  and  Tailors,  on     Cxi.  lib.  iii. 

(3)  ThJr 
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themfelves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They  novr 
railed  at  their  officers  for  marching  fb  flowly,  and 
placing  themfelves  on  the  promontaries  by  the  fea- 
fide  over-againft  Epirus,  looked  out  endeavouring  to 
defcry  the  veflels  which  were  to  tranfport  them  to 
Caefar.  Pie  in  the  mean  time  was  ported  in  Apollonia, 
but  had  not  an  army  with  him  able  to  fight  the 
enemy,  the  forces  from  Brundufmm  being  fo  long  in 
coming.  In  this  diflrefs  and  perplexity  he  ventured 
upon  a  dangerous  project,  which  was  to  go  in  a  vef- 
fel  of  twelve  oars,  without  any  one's  knowledge,  to 
Brundufmm,  though  the  fea  was  at  that  time  covered  with 
a  vaft  fleet  of  the  enemy.  He  embarked  in  the  night- 
time in  the  habit  of  a  {lave,  and  throwing  himfelf 
down  like  fome  inconfiderable  perfon,  lay  along  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  river  (^8)  Anius  was 
to  carry  them  down  to  the  fea  ;  and  there  ufed  to  blow 
a  gentle  gale  every  morning  from  the  land,  which 
made  it  very  calm  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
by  driving  the  waves  forward  -,  but  that  night  there 
fprung  a  flrong  wind  from  the  fea,  which  overpow- 
ered that  from  the  land ;  fo  that  by  the  violence  of 
the  flream,  and  the  refinance  of  the  fea  againft  it, 
the  river  became  very  rough,  the  waves  dafhing  to- 
gether with  a  great  noife,  and  forming  fuch  dange- 
rous eddies,  that  the  pilot  could  not  make  good  his 
pafiage,  but  ordered  his  failors  to  turn  back.  Caefar 
upon  this  difcovered  himfelf,  and  taking  the  pilot  by 
the  hand,  who  was  furprized  to  fee  him  there,  fai.d, 
"  Go  on  boldly,  my  friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  thou  carried 
"  C*far  and  Gefar's  fortune  along  with  thee.  The  mari- 
ners, when  they  heard  that,  forgot  the  florm  j  and  laying 
all  their  flrergth  to  their  oars,  did  what  they  could 
to  force  their  way  down  the  river.  But  when  it  \vaa 
to  no  purpofc,  and  the  veflel  now  took  in  much  wa- 
ter, 

(3)  This  is  a  river  in  Epire,  (9)  Antony  and  Calenus  em- 
Strabo  calls  it  Aous,  and  fays  it  barked  on  board  the  veffelg 
ran  withia  ten  furlongs  of  Apol-  which  had  efcaped  Bibulus,  eight 

hundred  horfe,    and  four  legions, 
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ter,  Caefar  finding  himfelf  in  fo  great  danger  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  river,  permitted  the  matter,  though  much 
againft  his  will,  to  turn  back.  When  he  was  return! 
to  his  camp  his  foldiers  ran  to  him  in  whole  troops,  and 
expreft  how  much  they  were  concerned,  that  he  fhould 
think  himfelf  not  ftrong  enough  to  get  a  victory  by  their 
fole  afliftance,  but  would  give  himielf  fo  much  anxiety 
and  run  fo  great  a  hazard  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  were 
abfent,  as  if  he  could  not  truft  to  them  who  were  with 
him. 

Soon  after  this,  (9)  Antony  came  over  with  the 
forces  from  Brundufiurn.  which  encouraged  Caefar  to 
give  Pompey  battle,  though  he  was  encamped  very 
advantageoully,  and  furnimed  with  plenty  of  provifi- 
ons  by  lea  and  land,  whilft  he  himielf,  who  at  firft 
had  been  but  ill  flocked,  was  now  at  lafl  extremely 
pinched  for  want  of  neceflaries ;  fo  that  his  foldiers 
were  forced  to  dig  a  kind  of  a  root  which  grew  there, 
and  tempering  it  with  milk,  to  feed  on  it.  Sometimes 
they  made  loaves  of  it,  and  in  their  incurfions  on  the 
enemy's  out-guards  would  throw  in  thofe  loaves,  telling 
them,  that  *'  as  long  as  the  earth  produced  .fuch  roots 
"  they  would  not  ceafe  to  befiege  Pompey."  But  Pom- 
pey took  what  care  he  could,  that  neither  the  loaves, 
nor  the  words,  fhould  reach  the  reft  of  his  men  ;  for 
they  already  were  difheartened  at  the  fiercenefs  and  hur- 
dinefs  of  their  enemies,  and  looked  upon  them  as  par- 
taking of  the  favage  nature  of  wild  beads.  There 
were  continual  fkirmifhes  about  Pompey's  trenches,  in 
all  which  Caefar  had  the  better,  except  one;  when  his 
men  were  forced  to  fly  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  had 
like  to  have  loft  his  camp.  For  Pompey  made  fuch  a 
vigorous  fally  on  them,  that  not  one  of  diem  flood 
his  ground;  the  trenches  were  filled  with  dead  bo- 
dies ;  and  many  fell  upon  their  own  ramparts,  being 

cloiely 

that  is,  three  old  ones,  and  one  fent  back  the  fliips  to  trnnfport 
that  Had  been  newly  railed  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  forces  that  were 
when  they  were  landed,  Antony  left  behind, 

Vox  IV.  A  a  (0  What 
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clofely  purfued  by  the  enemy.  Caefar  met  them,  and 
would  have  turned  them  back,  but  could  not.  When 
he  went  to  lay  hold  of  the  colours,  (i)  thofe  who 
carried  them  threw  them  down,  fo  "that  the  enemies 
took  thirty-two  of  them.  He  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped 
with-his  life;  for  taking  hold  of  a  tall  lufty  foldier  that 
was  flying  by  him,  he  bid  him  (land,  and  face  about ; 
but  the  fellow  full  of  apprehenfions  from  the  danger  he 
was  in,  began  to  handle  his  fword  as  if  he  would  ftrike 
Caefar ;  and  he  would  have  done  it,  had  not  Caefar's  ar- 
mour-bearer prevented  the  blow,  by  chopping  off  his 
arm. 

Caefar's  affairs  were  fo  defperate  at  that  time,  that 
when  Pompey,  either  through  fear,  or  his  ill  fortune, 
did  not  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to  that  great  action, 
but  retreated  after  he  had  (hut  up  the  enemy  within 
their  camp,  Coefar,  upon  his  return,  faid  to  his  friends, 
"  The  victory  to  day  had  been  on  our  enemies  fide,  ijf 
"  they  had  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to  conquer. 
When  he  was  retired  into  his  tent,  he  laid  himfelf  down 
to  fleep ;  but  that  night  was  the  moft  melancholy  that 
he  ever  fpent ;  he  being  perplext  and  diflrefled  in  his 
thoughts  for  his  ill  conduct  in  this  war :  for  when 
he  had  a  large  country  before  him,  and  all  the  wealthy- 
cities  of  Macedonia  and  Theflaly,  he  had  negleded  to 
carry  the  war  thither,  and  had  fat  down  by  the  fea- 
fide,  whilft  his  enemies  had  ftich  a  powerful  fleet ; 
fo  that  he  feerr:<ed  rather  to  be  befieged  with  want  of 
neceflaries,  than  to  befiege  others  with  his  arms.  Being 

*  O  ^7 

thus  diftracted  in  his  thoughts  by  the  view  of  the 
ill  pofture  of  his  affairs,  he  raifed  his  camp,  with  a 
defign  to  Advance  towards  Scipio,  who  lay  in  Macedo- 
nia -,  for  he  hoped  either  to  draw  Pompey  where  he 
muft  fight  without  the  advantage  he  now  had  of  fup- 

jplies 

(i)  What  Plutarch  mentions  port,  where  he  underftood  that 
here  did  not  happen  at  the  time  one  of  Pompey 's legions  lay.  This 
when  Pompey  attacked  the  en-  proved  a  fharp  engagement;  and 
trenchments,  but  at  another  at-  Crelai  was  wortled,  not  fo  much 
tack  which  Caiar  made  upon  a  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  as  t!ie 

fcpaiatioa 
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plies  from  the  fea,  or  to  overpower  Scipio,  who  would 
not  be  able  to  vvithfland  him  alone.     This  animated 
Pompey's  army  and  officers  fo  far,  that  they  were  for 
purfuing  Csefar,  as  one  that  was  worded  and  flying. 
But  Pompey  was  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle  on   which 
ib  much  depended;  and  being  himfelf  provided  with 
all  neceflfaries   for    a   confiderable  tirrK%  he  thought  to 
tire   out,     and    wade   the   vigour    of  Caefar's   army, 
which    could    not   laft    long;     for    his    bed   foldiers, 
though  they  had  njuch  experience,    and    mewed   an 
irrefidible  courage  in  all  engagements,    yet   were  in- 
capacitated by  age  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  their  frequent 
marches,  changing  their  camps,  aflaulting  of  towns,  and 
long  watches ;  their  bodies  were  become  feeble  and  in- 
active,' and  their  alacrity  failed  with  their  ftrength.    Be- 
fides,  it  isfaid,  that  a  pedilential  dileafe,  occalioned  by 
their  irregular  diet,  raged  in  Caefar's  army;  and  what 
was  of  greatcd   moment,    he   was    neither    furnifhed 
with  money  nor  provifions,  fo  that  in  a  little  time  he 
mud    needs  fall  of  himfelf.     For  thefe  reafons  Pom- 
pey had   no    mind  to   fight   him ;    but  he  was  com- 
mended for  it  by  none  but  Cato,  who  was  zealous   to 
prelerve  his    fellow   citizens.      For  when  he  faw  the 
dead  bodies  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  lad  battle 
on  Caefar's  fide  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand,  he  went 
away,     covered   his    face;  and    wept.      The   red  re- 
proached and  teafed  Pompey  for  declining  to  fight,  call- 
ing him  Agamemnon  and  the  King  of  Kings,  toiniinuate 
that  he  had  no  mind  to  lay  down  his  fovereign  au- 
thority,    but  was  pleafed  to  Ice  fo  many  great  com- 
manders waiting  on  him,     and    paying  tht.ir   attend- 
ance  at  his  tent.     Favonius,  who  affected  Cato's  free- 
dom of  fpeech,  complained  bitterly,  that  they  mould 
eat  no  figs  that  year  at  Tufculurn,  becaufe  of  Pompey's 

ambition. 

fcparation  of  his  own  troops,  hnn-Jred  and  fixfy  foot  and  four 
the  difadvantage  ot  the  place,  humiird  ho.fe,  among  whom 
and  the  diforder  among  his  fol-  were  iVveial  Roman  knights,  and 
tliers  He  lavs  hi'.nfelt,  that  in  thiuy  tribunes  and  centurions, 
tbcfe  two  attacks  he  loft  nine  Lib  iii. 

A  *  *  *)  An-f 
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ambition.  Afranius,  who  was  lately  returned  out  of 
Spain,  and  by  reafon  of  the  ill  campaign  he  had  made, 
was  fufpected  by  Pompey  to  have  betrayed  the  army  for 
money,  alked  him,  "  Why  he  did  not  fight  that  mer- 
"  chant,  who  had  brought  his  provinces  ?"  Pompey  was 
compelled  by  this  kind  of  language  to  give  Caefar  bat- 
tle, though  againft  his  own  fentiments,  and  in  order  to 
it  purfued  him. 

Caefar  had  found  great  difficulties  in  his  march ;  for 
no  country  would  fupply  him  with  provifions,  his  repu- 
tation being  very  much  funk  fmce  his  laft  defeat.  But 
when  he  had  taken  (2)  Gomphi,  a  town  of  Theflaly, 
by  aiTault,  his  foldiers  not  only  found  provifions,  but 
allb  a  very  fingular  remedy  for  their  diftempers.  For 
meeting  there  with  plenty  of  wine  they  drank  freely  of 
it,  and  indulged  themfelves  afterwards  in  revelling  and 
rioting  as  they  marched  along ;  and  this  high  living  fo 
altered  their  whole  habit  cf  body,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered from  the  maladies  which  had  hitherto  oppreffed 
them. 

When  the  two  armies  came  into  Pharfalia,  and  were 
encamped  there,  Pompey  returned  to  his  former  fenti- 
ments, and  the  rather  becaule  he  had  had  a  dream 
which  feemed  a  very  unfavourable  prefage  (3).  His 
friends  however  were  very  confident  of  fucceis,  and 
anticipated  the  victory  in  their  imaginations,  fo  that 
(4)  Domitius,  Spinther,  «nd  Scipio,  quarrelled  which 
mould  fucceed  Caefar  in  the  pontificate:  and  many 
fent  to  Rome  to  take  houfes  fit  to  accommodate  Con- 
fuls  and  Prastors,  as  being  fure  of  entering  upon  thofe 
offices  as  foon  as  the  battle  was  over.  The  -  cavalry, 

efpecially 

(2)  Androphenus,  or  Androft-  about   three    In     the  afternoon, 

henes  commanded    in  the  place,  and   though  the  walls  were  very 

Cjefar,    who   law   how    material  high    he  carried    it    before     fun 

it  was    to   his    fervice   to    make  fet. 

himfeif  matter  of  it  before  Pom-  (  )  See  the  life  of  Pompey,  p. 

pey  or  Scipio  could  come   up   to  zoo. 

relieve  it,  was  no  fooner  ariived  (4)  C&far  has  put  this  con- 
but  he  attacked  it  on  every  fide  teft  in  a  very  riducubus  light,  as 
at  once.  The  aflault  began  may  be  feen  in  the  Remarks 

upon 
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efpecially  were  eager  to  fight,  priding  themfclves  on 
the  fplendor  of  their  arms,  the  good  condition  of  their 
horfes,  the  comelinefs  of  their  perfons,  and  the  fu- 
periority  of  their  number,  for  they  were  feven  thou- 
fand  againft  one  thoufand  of  Caefar's.  Nor  was  their 
infantry  better  matched,  there  being  forty-five  thou- 
fand of  Pompey's  againft  twenty-two  thoufand  of  the 
enemy.  Caefar  aflembled  his  foldiers,  and  told  them 
that  "  Cornificius  was  coming  up  to  them  with  two  le- 
"  gions,  and  that  fifteen  cohorts  more  under  Calenus 
'*  were  pofted  at  Megara  and  Athens  -,"  he  alked  them, 
**  whether  they  would  ftay  till  they  joined  them,  or 
"  would  hazard  the  battle  by  tbemfelves."  They  all  be- 
{ought  him  not  to  delay,  but  to  contrive  if  poflible  to  en- 
tice the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  When  he  was  facri- 
ficing  for  the  luftration  of  his  army,  upon  the  death  of 
the  firft  victim  the  Augur  told  him,  that  within  three 
days  he  mould  come  to  a  decifive  action.  Caefar  afked 
him,  "  Whether  he  faw  any  thing  in  the  entrails,  which 
"  promifed  an  happy  event?"  "  That,  faid  the  prieft, 
*c  you  can  beft  anfwer  your  lei  f;  for  the  Gods  fignify  a 
"  a  great  alteration  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs;  if 
*'  therefore  you  think  yourfelf  happy  now,  expeCt  worfe 
*'  fortune  j  if  unhappy,  hope  for  better,"  The  night 
before  the  battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about  mid- 
night, he  few  a  light  in  the  air  refembling  a  torch  fla- 
ming with  great  brightnefs,  which  feemed  to  pals  over 
his  camp,  and  fall  into  Pompey's ;  and  when  Caefar's 
foldiers  came  to  relieve  the  watch  in  the  morning,  they 
perceived  a  panick  tumult  among  the  enemies,  (5)  How- 
ever he  was  fo  far  from  expecting  to  fight  that  day  that 

he 

upon  the  life  of  Pompey.  Their  advantage,  and  defpafring  to  draw 
thoughts  ran  not  fo  much  upon  him  to  an  engagement,  thought  it 
conquering,  as  on  the  manner  of  tnofb  convenient  to  remove,  ho- 
fharing  and  enjoying  the  fvuits  of  pingby  his  frequent  decampings  to 
their  conquetls.  provide  better  for  his  troops,  and 
(?)  Csefar  perceiving  there  harrafs  his  enemies,  and  perhaps 
was  no  attacking  Pompey,  who  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  commodieufly  pofted  on  the  of  fighting,  which  indeed  happen- 
higher  ground,  without  great  dif-  ed  fooner  th  >n  he  expcded,  for 

A  *  3  they 
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he  gave  the  fignal  for  decamping,  and  defigned  to 
march  towards  Scotufa.  But  when  the  tents  were  taken 
down,  his  fcouts  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him  the  enemy 
were  coming  down 'in  order  to  give  him  battle.  With 
this  he  was  very  much  pleafed,  and  having  performed 
his  devotions  to  the  Gods,  he  drew  up  his  army,  di- 
viding it  into  three  bodies.  Domitius  Calviijus  com- 
manded the  center,  Antony  the  left  wing, 'and  he  him- 
felf  the  right,  being  refolved  to  fight  at  the  head  of 
the  tenth  legion.  But  when  he  faw  the  enemy's  cavalry 
draw  up  againfl  him,  being  (truck  with  their  number 
and  magnificent  appearance,  he  gave  orders  that  fix 
cohorts  from  the  rear  of  the  army  mould  fecretly  ad- 
vance to  him ;  thefe  he  pofted  behind  the  right  wing, 
and  inftruded  them  what  they  fhould  do,  when  the 
enemy's  horfe  came  to  charge.  -  On  the  other  fide, 
(6)  Pompey  commanded  the  right  wing,  Domitius  the 
left,  and  Scipio,  Pompey 's  father-in-law,  the  main 
body.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cavalry  was  in  the 
left  wing,  for  they  defigned  to  encompafs  the  right 
of  the  enemy,  and  prels  that  part  mod  which  the 
General  himfelf  commanded,  thinking  tl..it  no  body 
of  foot  could  be  fo  deep  as  to  bear  fuch  a  (hock, 
but  that  they  muft  neceffarily  be  broken  to  pieces 
upon  the  firft  impreflion  of  fo  ftrong  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. When  they  were  ready  on  both  fides  to  give 
the  fignal  for  battle,  Pompey  commanded  his  foot 
who  were  in  the  front  to  {land  their  ground,  and 
without  breaking  their  order,  receive  quietly  the  ene- 
my's firft  attack,  till  they  came  with  javelin's  cafl. 
Csefar  blamed  this  conduct,  and  faid,  Pompey  was  not 

aware 


they  had  hardly  (truck  their  tents 
nvhen  they  obferved  Pompey 
marching  out  of  his  entrench- 


?nents. 


(6)  Cxfar  tells  us  the  quite 
contrary  j  he  fays  Pompey  was  on 
the  left.  "  Pompey  was  on  the 
?*  left  wing  with  the  two  legions 


the  right  was  pofted  the  le- 
gion of  Cilicia  with  the  co- 
horts brought  by  Afranius  out 
of  Spain,  which  heefleemed  the 
flower  of  his  army ;  Scipio  conv 
ruanded  the  main  body  which 
wascosipofed  of  theSyrian  legi- 
ons." He  does  not  name  the 


*'  jent  back  to  him  by  C»far.  On    officer  who  had  the  command  on 

the 
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aware  that  the  firft  charge,  if  it  is  brilk  and  fierce, 
gives  weight  to  every  ftroke,  and  inflames  the  cou- 
rage of  the  ibldiers,  the  refolution  of  each  being  ani- 
mated and  encreafed  by  the  lapid  motion  of  the 
whole  army.  He  was  now  advancing  with  his  forces, 
and  juft  ready  to  engage,  when  he  found  one  of  his 
captains,  a  trufly  and  experienced  foldier,  encourag- 
ing his  men  to  exert  themielves  to  the  utmofl.  Cae- 
far  called  him  by  his  name,  and  faid,  "  What  hopes, 
**  Caius  Craflinius  ?  How  (lands  our  courage  ?"  Craflinius 
flretched  out  his  hand,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
4C  We  fhall  conquer  nobly,  Caefar,  and  this  day  I  will  de- 
"  ferve  your  praifes  either  alive  or  dead."  With  thefe 
words  he  immediately  ran  in  upon  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  confiiling  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  where  he  did  great  execution,  and  was 
flill  prefling  forwards  and  forcing  his  way,  when  he 
received  a  wound  in  his  mouth  from  a  fword  pufhed 
with  fuch  force  that  the  point  came  out  at  the  nape  of 
his  neck. 

Whilfl  the  foot  was  thus  engaged  in  the  main  bat- 
tle, P^mpey's  horfe  advanced  from  the  left  wing  with 
great  confidence  of  fuccefs^  and  opened  their  ranks 
very  wide,  that  they  might  furround  the  right  wing 
of  Ctfar  ;i  (7)  Bat  before  they  could  engage,  the  fix 
cohorts  which  Gcfar  had  polled  in  the  rear,  made  up 
to  them,  and  did  not  dart  their  jaVelins  at  a  diflance, 
nor  ilnke  at  their  thighs  and  legs  as  they  uled  to  do 
in  clofe  engagement,  but  aimed  at  their  faces  •  for 
thus  Ciefar  had  inftrucled  them,  in  hopes  that  thole 


the  right,    unlefs  he   would  have     give  ground.     "  Eodem   tenipore 

Equites  a  finiftro  Pompeii  Cor- 


it  undtrftood  to  be  Atranius. 

(7)  What  1'lutarch  tells  us  here 
tlrat  the  fix  cohorts  of  Csiar  fell 
upon  1'ompey  s  horfe  without  giv- 
ing them  time  to  engage,  is  con- 
tradicled  by  Caslar  himfelf,  who 
lays,  that  they  engaged  his  right 


nu,  ut  erat  imperatuin,  uni- 
verfi  procurrerunt,  omniique 
niultitudo  Sagittarioruni  le  pro- 
fudit  :  quoiuin  impetum  nortec 
Equitatus  non  tulit,  fed  Paulum 
loco  niotus  ceffit,  &c."Lib-  iii. 


\ving  and  obiijed  his  cavalry  to     dc  bel.  civil. 

A  a  4  (8)  C*far 
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gay  young  men  who  were  in  the  flower  of  their  age 
and  height  of  their  beauty,  and  who  had  not  been 
ufed  to  battles  and  wounds,  would  not  ftand  an  at- 
tack of  this  kind,  'nor  bear  at  the  fame  time  the  fhock 
of  the  prefent  danger,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  future 
deformity.  This  defign  fucceeded  ;  for  they  were  fo 
far  from  bearing  the  flrokes  of  the  javelins,  that  they 
could  not  ftand  the  fight  of  them,  but  turned  about, 
and  covered  their  faces  to  fave  them.  Having  thus 
broke  their  ranks  they  fled  away  in  great  confufion, 
by  which  they  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
army ;  for  thofe  cohorts,  as  foon  as  they  had  broke 
and  difperfed  them,  immediately  Currounded  the  in- 
fantry, and  charging  them  in  the  rear  foon  cut  them  to 
pieces. 

Pompey,  who  commanded  the  other  wing  of  the 
army,  when  he  faw  his  cavalry  thus  broken  and  fly- 
ing, was  no  longer  himfelf,  nor  did  he  now  remem- 
ber that  he  was  Pompey  the  Great  ;  but  like  one  whom 
the  Gods  had  deprived  of  his  fenfes,  and  flruck  with 
fome  fatal  blow,  he  retired  to  his  tent  without  fpeaking 
a  word,  and- there  fat  ftill,  expecting  the  event,  till 
the  whole  army  was  defeated,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared upon  the  ramparts,  where  they  clofely  engaged 
with  his  men  who  were  pofted  there  to  defend  them. 
Then  hefirft  feemed  to  have' recovered  his  fenfes,  and 
cried  out,  "What,  into  my  camp  too  ?"  and  without 
faying  any  thing  more,  he  laid  afide  his  General's  habit, 
and  putting  on  fuch  cloaths  as  might  beft  favour  his 
flight,  privately  made  his  efcape.  What  fortune  he 
met  with  afterwards,  how  he  went  for  fhelter  to  Egypt, 
and  was  murdered  there,  we  ihall  particularly  relate  in 
his  life. 

Caefar,  when  he  came  to  view  Pompey's  camp,  and 
faw  fo  many  of  his  enemies  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  others  dying,  faid  with  a  figh,  "This  they  would 

"  have 

(8)  Czfar  fajs  there  fell  about  four  thoufand  prifoners  ;  that  he 
fifteen  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  took  eight  eagles,  and  a  hun- 
a^nd  that  he  took  aborc  twenty-  dred  and  eighty  ftandards  j  and 

to? 
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"  have  ;  to  this  necefiity  they  reduced  me  ;  and  Caius 
"  Gcfar  after  to  many  important  victories  obtained, 
"  would  have  been  judged  and  condemned  as  a  criminal, 
"  had  he  dilbanded  his  army."  Afinius  Pollio  fays, 
that  Caefar  fpoke  thofe  words  then  in  Latin,  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  fh  Greek  ;  that  thofe  who  were  killed 
at  the  taking  of  the  camp,  were  moft  of  them  flaves  ; 
and  that  in  the  battle  (8)  there  fell  not  above  fix  th6u- 
fand  Ibldiers.  Caefar  incorporated  moft  of  the  fcot  whom 
he  took  prifoners,  in  his  own  legions,  and  pardoned  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  quality,  and  amongft  the  reft  Brutus, 
who  afterwards  killed  him.  Brutus  did  not  immediate- 
ly appear  after  the  battle  was  over,  which  gave  Caefar 
great  uneafmefs  ;  but  he  was  extremely  pleafcd  when  he 
law  him  fafe,  furrendering  himfelf  to  him.  There  were 
many  prodigies  that  foretold  this  victory  ;  but  the 
moft  fignal  was  that  at  Tralles.  In  the  temple  of 
Victory  there  was  a  ftatuc  of  Caefar  -r  the  foil  on  which 
the  temple  ftood  was  naturally  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
pavement  was  of  very  hard  ftone  ;  yet  it  is  faid  that 
a  palm-tree  (hot  up  near  the  pedeftal  of-  this  ftatue. 
In  the  city  of  Padua,  one  Caius  Cornelius,  a  man  well 
{killed  in  divination,  and  a  fellow-citizen  and  friend 
of  Livy  the  hiftorian,  happened  to  be  making  fome 
obfervations  on  the  flight  of  birds  that  very  day  when 
the  battle  was  fought  :  and  firft,  he  pointed  out  the 
exact  time  of  the  battle,  and  faid  to  thole  who  were 
by  him,  "  Now  the  conteft  is  approaching  to  its  dccifion, 
ft  and  the  men  are  engaged."  When  he  looked  a  fecond 
time  upon  the  birds,  and  obferved  the  omens,  he 
leaped  as  if  he  had  been  infpired,  and  cried  out,  "  Thou, 
"  Caefar,  art  the  conqueror."  This  greatly  furpr.ized 
the  ftanders-by  ^  but  he  tool;  the  crown  which  he  had' 
on,  from  his  head,  and  fwore  "  he  would  never  wear 
44  it  again  till  the  event  mould  give  authority  to  his  art." 
This  Livy  affirms  for  a  truth. 

Caefar,   as  a   monument  of    his   victory,    gave   the 

Theflalians 


his  fide  the  lofs  amounted     dred  folJiers,   and  thirty   centu- 
10  no  more  than  about  two  him-     rions. 

(9)  B"t 
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Theffalians  their  liberty,  and  then  went  in  purfuit  of 
Pompey.  When  he  was  arrived  in  Afia,  to  gratify 
Theopompus,  who  had  made  a  collection  of  fables,  he 
enfranchifed  the  Cnidians  his  countrymen,  and  remit- 
ted one  third  of  the  taxes  to  all  the  Asiatics.  When 
he  came  to  Alexandria,  where  Porppey  was  already 
murdered,  he  turned  from  Theodotus,  who  prefented 
him  with  his  head,  but  took  his  fignet  and  wept  over 
it.  Thofe  of  Pompey's  friends  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  king  of  Egypt  as  they  were  draggling  in  thofc 
parts,  he  treated  with  great  kindnefs  and  brought 
over  to  his  intereft.  He  wrote  letters  to  Rome, 
wherein  he  fignified  to  his  friends,  that  "  the  greatefl 
"  advantage  and  pleafure  he  found  by  the  victory  was, 
**  that  he  every  day  faved  the  lives  of  fome  Romans, 
*4  who  had  been  in  arms  againft  him."  As  to  the 
war  in  Egypt,  fome  fay  it  was  dangerous  and  dif- 
honourable,  and  not  at  all  neceflfary,  but  occafioned 
only  by  his  paflion  for  Cle®patra  :  others  blamed  the 
ministers,  and  efpecially  the  eunuch  Photinus,  who  was 
the  king's  chief  favourite,  who  had  lately  put  Pompey 
to  death,  and  banifhed  Cleopatra,  and  was  now  con- 
triving privately  the  deflruclion  of  Caefar  -  to  prevent 
which,  Caefar  from  that  time  began  to  fit  up  whole 
nights  under  a  pretence  of  drinking,  for  the  greater  fe- 
curity  of  his  perfon.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was  intoler- 
ably and  openly  infolent  to  Caefar,  both  in  his  words 
and  actions  ;  for  when  Caefar's  foldiers  had  mufly  and 
unwholfome  corn  meafured  out  to  them,  Photinus  told 
them,  they  muft  take  it,  and  be  contented,  fince  they 
were  fed  at  another's  coft.  He  ordered  that  the 
king's  table  mould  be  ferved  with  wooden  and  earthen 
dimes,  and  faid,  Caefar  bad  all  the  gold  and  filver  in 
pawn  for  a  debt.  For  the  prefent  king's  father 
owed  Caefar  feventeen  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
Drachmas.  Caefar  had  formerly  remitted  to  his  chil- 
dren 

(9)  But  he  was  in  more  im-  by  Achillas,  who  had  made  him- 
minent  danger  before  that,  when  fclr  mailer  of  Alexandria.  Cae- 
he  was  attacked  in  the  palace  far  gives  u§  a  dcfcription  of 

this 
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dren  the  reft,  but  thought  fit  to  demand  the  ten  mil- 
lions at  that  time,  to  maintain  his  army.  Phoiinus 
advifed  him  to  go  away  for  the  prefent  and  take  care 
of  his  more  important  affair^,  telling  him  that  when 
he  had  finifhed  them  he  might  return,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  money  with  thanks  befides.  Caefar  replied, 
that  "  he  did  not  want  Egyptians  to  be  his  counfellors," 
and  foon  after  privately  lent  for  Cleopatra  from  her  re- 
tirement. That  princefs  accompanied  only  with  Apollo- 
dorus  the  Sicilian  got  into  a  little  fkiff,  and  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace.  When  (lie 
found  it  would  be  almoft  impoflible  to  get  in  without 
being  difcovered,  fhe  bethought  hcrfelf  of  this  ftra- 
tagem  :  fhe  rolled  herfelf  up  in  a  carpet,  where  fhe 
lay  at  her  full  length,  and  Apollodorus,  having  tied  it 
fail  round,  carried  it  on  his  back  through  the  caflle- 
gates  to  Caefar's  apartment.  Cadar  was  firfl  ftruck 
with  this  contrivance  of  Cleopatra,  which  was  an  argu- 
ment of  her  wit  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  fo  charmed 
with  her  converfation  and  graceful  behaviour,  that  he 
reconciled  her  to  her  brother,  and  made  her  partner 
in  the  government.  A  feftival  was  kept  for  joy  of 
this  reconciliation  ;  and  Caefar's  barber,  a  fellow  whofe 
excellive  fear  made  him  ever  upon  his  watch,  fo  that 
he  was  continually  prying  into  all  corners  of  the 
court,  and  liltening  with  reftlefs  curiofity  and  anxiety 
after  every  thing  that  parted  there,  difcovered  that  a 
plot  was  carrying  on  againft  Casfar  by  Achillas,  Gene- 
ral of  the  King's  forces,  and  Photinus  the  eunuch. 
Cadar  upon  the  fir'ft  intelligence  of  it  fet  a  guard  upon 
the  hall  where  the  feaft  was  kept,  and  killed  Photinus. 
Achillas  efcaped  to  the  army,  and  raifed  a  very  dan- 
gerous war  againfl  Caefar,  who  had  enough  to  do  to 
defend  himfelf  with  a  very  fmall  force  againft  a  ftrong 
city  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  powerful  army  on  the 
other.  (9)  The  firft  difficulty  he  met  with,  was 

want 

this  a&ion  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book  of  the  civil  wars. 

(i)  Alex- 
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want  of  water  (i) ;  for  the  enemies  had  turned  the 
pipes.  Another  was,  the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  which 
he  was  forced  to  burn  himfelf,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands  $,  and  the  flames  unluckily 
fpread  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  the  famous  library  of  Alex- 
andria. (2)  A  third  was,  that  in  an  engagement 
near  Pharos  he  leaped  from  the  mole  into  a  fkiff,  to 
afTift  his  foldiers  who  were  in  danger  :  when  the  Egyp- 
tians prefled  him  on  every  fide,  he  threw  himfelf  into 
the  fea,  and  with  much  difficulty  fwam  off  It  is  faid 
that  at  the  time  when  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  fea  he 
had  many  papers  in  his  hand,  which,  though  he  was 
continually  darted  at,  and  forced  to  keep  his  head 
often  under  water,  yet  he  did  not  let  go,  but  held 
them  up  fafe  from  wetting  in  one  hand,  whilft  he 
fwam  with  the  other.  In  the  mean  time  his  ikiffi 
which  he  had  juft  quitted,  funk  v/ith  all  that  were  on 
board.  At  laft  the  King  having  joined  Achillas  and 
his  party,  Caefar  engaged  and  conquered  them  ;  many 
fell  in  that  battle,  and  the  King  himfelf  was  never 
feen  afterwards. 

Upon  this,  (3)  he  made  Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt, 
who  foon  after  had  a  fon  by  him,  whom  the  Alexan- 
drians called  Casfario  •,  and  then  he  departed  for  Syria. 
Thence  he  pafled  into  Afia,  where  he  heard  that  Do- 

mitius 

(i)    Alexandria    was    vaulted  power  of  the  enemy,    they   re- 

tmderneath,    and    full   of   aque-  folved  to  cut  the  water  off  from 

dufts,  wherein  they  received  the  Csefar  :    to  this  end  they  ftopped 

water  from  the  Nile,   and   from  up    all     the    conduits     through 

thence  conveyed  it  to  the  houfes  which  it  was  conveyed  into  that 

of  the   inhabitants,  who  kept   it  part  of  the  town  which  was    in 

in  refervoirs  and  cifterns,  where  his  pofTeilion  ;  and   not  content 

it   grew    fine,     and   became    fit  with  that   they  were  at  the  pains 

,  for  ufe.      The  matters  of  thofe  by    the     help    of    wheels    and 

houfes  and    their    families  drank  machines   to  raife  the  fea- water, 

of  that  water,    but  the  common  and  power   it    down   upon  Cs- 

people  were  forced  to  drink  the  far's  refervoirs  and  cifterns.    1  his 

running  water,   which  was   foul  diftrefied    them    very    much    at 

and  unhealthy,    for   there   were  firft,  but  they  foon  found  out   a 

no   fprings    or  fountains   in  the  remedy ;  for  Cxfar  ordered  them 

city.     As  the  river  was  in    the  to  dig  for  wells,  and  they  went 

fo 
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mitius  Calvinus,  whom  he  had  appointed  Governor  of 
Ada  Minor,  was  overthrown  by  Pharnaces,  fon  of  Mi- 
thridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with  an 
handful  of  men ;  and  that  Pharnaces  purfued  the  vic- 
tory fo  eagerly,  that  he  was  already  matter  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Armenia 
the  lefs  ;  in  order  to  which  he  invited  all  the  kings 
and  tetrarchs  in  thofe  parts  to  rife,  and  unite  againil 
the  Romans.  Caelar  immediately  marched  againft  him, 
with  three  legions,  fought  him  near  (4)  Zella,  drove 
him  out  of  Pontus,  and  totally  destroyed  his  army. 
When  he  gave  Amintius,  a  friend  of  his  at  Rome,  an 
account  of  this  adion,  to  exprefs  the  quicknefs  and 
difpatch  of  it,  he  ufed  thefe  words,  "  I  came,  I  fa\v,  I 
*'  conquered  ;"  which  in  Latin  being  exprefled  by  three 
words  only  all  of  the  fame  form  and  termination, 
have  a  gracefulnefs  and  brevity  not  eafily  to  be  imi- 
tated in  another  language.  Hence  her  fet  out  for 
Italy,  and  came  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  that  year  for 
which  he  had  been  a  fecond  time  chofen  dictator, 
(though  that  office  had  never  before  been  annual) 
and  \vas  elected  conful  for  the  next.  However  he 
was  very  much  condemned,  becaufe  when  fome  of 
his  foldiers  had  in  mutiny  killed  Cofconius  and  Gal- 
ba,  who  had  been  praetors,  he  puniflied  them  no 

other  wife 

fo  chearfully    about  It,     laying  was  under    the  difficulty  nienti- 

afide  all  other  bufinefs,    that  in  oned  here  by  Plutarch, 
a  night's  time  they   met  with    a 

fufricient   quantity  of  trefo    wa-         (:)  Cxfar  did   not  confer  the 

ter,  which  rendered  all  the  p-u'ns  crown  of  Kgypt  on  Cleopatra  fole- 

the  enemy  had   been  at  ineffettu-  ly,  but  divided   it    between  her, 

al.     Cxf.   Bell.  Alex.  and    her    younger     brother,    ac- 

,  cording  to  her  lather's  provifioo 

(2)    Plutarch     in     this     place  in   his    laft    will,    of   which  the 

confounds   facts,    which    derive  Romans  were  made  executors, 
to   be  diftinguilLcd,    and    lelated 

particularly.     At  firft   there  wag         (4)  The    defcription    of    this 

a     general    naval      engagement,  battle  is  well  worth   reading,  as 

After    this  Csefar   attacked     the  it    is   related  by  Caifar,  who  de- 

ifland,  and   lalt  of  all  the  mole,  fcribes  the  temerity  of  Pharnacci 

and  it   was  iu  this  attack  Cxiar  in  it;  proper  colours. 

(5) 
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otherwife  than  by  calling  them  Citizens,  in/lead  of 
Fellow- foldiers  (5),  and  likewife  gave  each  man  a 
thoufand  drachmas,  befide  a  fhare  of  fome  lands  in 
Italy.  He  was  alfo  reflected  on  for  Dolabella's  ex- 
travagance, Amintius's  covetoufnefs,  Antony's  de- 
bauchery, (6)  and  the  profufenefs  of  Cornificius,  who 
having  got  pofleffion  of  Pompey's  houfe  pulled  it 
down,  and  rebuilt  it,  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  mag- 
nificent enough  for  him.  Thefe  things  highly  dif- 
gufted  the  Romans  ;  but  though  Caefar  was  not  igno- 
rant of  them  nor  at  all  approved  them,  his  political 
views  obliged  him  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  inftruments. 

After  the   battle  of  Pharfdia,  Cato  and  Scipio  fled 
into  Africa,  and  there,  with  the  alliftance  of  king  Juba, 
got   together   a   confiderable  force,    which    Cedar  re* 
folved  to  engage.     In  order  to  it,  he  pafled  into  Sicily 
in  the  very  midft  of  winter  ;    and  to  deprive  his  offi- 
cers of  all  hopes  of  delay  there,    he  encamped   clofe 
by   the  fea-fide,    and   as  foon  as   ever  he   had   a  fair 
wind  put  to  fea  with  three  thoufand  foot,  and  a  few 
horfe  (7).     When  he  had  landed  them  he  went  back 
privately  under  great  apprehenfions  for  the  reft  of  his 
army  ;  but  he  met  them  upon  the  fea,   and  brought 
them  all  to  his  camp.     There  he   was  informed,  that 
the  enemy  relied  much  upon  an  ancient  oracle  which 
declared  that  "  the  family  of  die  Scipios  mould  be  always 
<c  victorious  in  Africa."     There  was  in  his  army  a  man, 
otherwife   mean  and   contemptible,    but  of  the  houfe 
of  the  Africani,  whofe  name  was  Scipio  Salutio  :    this 
man  Caefar  put  at  the  head  of  his  army   in  every  en- 
counter, with   the  title  of  general.      It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  did  this  merely  to  ridicule  Sci- 
pio, who  commanded  the   enemy,    or  with  a   ferious 

intention 

(5)  But   by    this    appellation     be  read  "  the  profufenefs  of  Cor- 
they    were    cafhiered    from   the     "  nificius.    and     Anthony's    de- 
fervice,  "  bauchei'y,    who  having,    &c.'' 

(6)  Xylander  and  Cruferius  are  For     it     was     not    Cornificius, 
with  good  reafon  of  opinion  that  but    Anthony,     who      got     the 
there  is  a    tranfpofition  in  Plu-  forfeiture   of    Pompey's     houfe, 
tarch's  text,  and  that  it  ought  to  where  he    fpent    his  time   in  a 

continued 
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intention  to  make  the  prediction  favourable  to  him- 
felf.  He  was  obliged  often  to  fet  upon  the  enemy, 
and  fkirmifh  with  them  ^  for  he  wanted  both  victuals 
for  his  men,  and  forage  for  the  horles.  So  that  he 
was  forced  to  feed  them  with  a  fea-weed,  having 
warned  it  to  take  off  its  faltnefs,  and  mixed  it  with 
grafs  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable  tafte.  He  was 
forced  to  make  this  fhift,  becaufe  the  Numidians,  in 
great  numbers,  and  well  mounted,  commanded  the 
whole  country. 

Caefar's  cavalry  being  one  day  unemployed  diverted 
themfelves  with  feeing  an  African,  who  entertained 
them  with  a  dance,  and  played  upon  the  pipe  to  ad- 
miration :  they  were  fo  taken  with  this,  that  they 
alighted,  and  gave  their  horfes  to  their  fervants,  when 
on  a  fudden  the  enemy  furrounded  them,  killed  ibme, 
purfued  the  reft,  and  fell  in  with  them  into  their 
camp  ;  and  had  not  Cadar  IVimielf  and  Afinius  Pollio 
came  in  to  their  afliflance,  and  put  a  ftop  to  their 
flight,  the  v.ar  had  been  then  at  an  end.  In  another 
engagement,  where  the  enemy  had  the  advantage. 
Oelar  took  an  enlign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the 
neck,  and  forcing  him  to  face  about,  faid,  u  Look, 
"  there  is  the  enemy  !"  Scipio  flufhed  v  ith  this  fuccefs 
at  firft,  had  a  mind  to  come  to  one  decifive  action  : 
wherefore  leaving  Afranius  and  Juba  in  their  two  fcparate 
camps  not  far  diftant,  he  marched  himfelf  towards 
Thapfus,  where  he  built  a  fort  above  the  lake,,  which 
he  defigned  as  a  place  of  fccurity  and  retreat  to  them 
when  they  came  to  arf  engagement.  Whilft  Scipio 
was  thus  employing  himfelf,  Cadar  with  incredible 
difpatch  made  his  way  through  thick  woods  to  fome 
paflages  which  were  left  unguarded,  and  coming  fud- 

denly 

continued  courfe  of  debauchery,  fand   horfe       But   he  landed   at 

as    is  evident    from    the    fecond  fir  ft   with  only     three    thoufand 

phiiipick    of    Cicero,    and    even  foot    and    an   hundred  and    fifty 

from   Plutarch    hiniielf    in    fouie  horfe,    the   (hips    which    canicd 

paffages  in  the  life  of  Anthony.  the  reft  of  his  army   having  been 

(7)  Hirtius    fays  that  he  em-  fepai;ued  by  contrary  winds, 
barked  fix  legions  and  two  thou- 

(8;  Hovr 
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denly  upon  him,  attacked  one  part  of  his  army  in  the 
rear,  another  in  the  front,  and  put  them  all  to 
flight  ;  then  improving  his  opportunity  and  the  favour 
of  fortune,  he  in  a  moment  took  Afranius's  camp, 
and  deftroyed  that  of  the  Numidians,  Juba,  their  King, 
being  glad  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight  ;  fo  that  in  a 
fmall  part  of  a  day  he  made  himfelf  mafler  of  three 
camps,  and  killed  fifty  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  lofs  only  of  fifty  men.  This  is  the  account  fome 
give  of  that  fight  :  others  fay,  he  was  not  in  the 
adion,  but  that  he  was  taken  with  his  ufual  diftem- 
per  juft  as  he  was  drawing  up  his  army.  He  per- 
ceived the  approaches  of  it,  before  it  had  too  fardif- 
ordered  his  fenfes ;  and  as  foon  as  he  began  to  fhake, 
he  was  removed  into  a  neighbouring  fort,  where  he  re- 
pofed  himfelf. 

Of  the  great  men  who  had  been  confuls  or  prae- 
tors, and  who  were  taken  after  the  fight,  fome  were 
put  to  death  by  Caefar,  others  killed  themfelves. 
Cato  had  undertaken  to  defend  Utica,  and  for  that 
reafon  was  not  in  the  battle.  The  defire  which  Caefar 
had  to  take  him  alive,  made  him  haften  thither. 
Upon  notice  he  had  killed  himfelf,  it  is  certain 
that  Caefar  was  much  difcompofed,  but  for  what  rea- 
fon is  not  fo  well  agreed  :  yet  this  he  faid,  "  Cato, 
"  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  becaufe  thou  envieft  me  the 
*c  honour  of  faving  thy  life."  Yet  after  all  this,  the  dif- 
courfe  he  wrote  againft  Cato  after  his  death,  is  no 
great  proof  of  his  kindnefs,  or  of  an  inclination  to  mow 
him  any  favour.  For  is  it  provable  that  he  would  have 
been  tender  of  his  life,  who  was  fo  bitter  againft  his  me- 
mory ?  Yet  from  his  clemency  to  Cicero,  Brutus,  and 
many  others  who  had  engaged  againft  him,  fome 
have  gueffed  that  Caefar's  book  was  not  compofed  fo 
much  out  of  hatred  to  Cato,  as  from  a  political  pique 

and 

(8)  How  comes  Plutarch  to  confiderable  and  important  of  them 
take  notice  only  of  three  tri-  all,  his  triumph  ever  the  Gauls, 
umphs,  fince  it  is  certain  he  had  "  Triumphavit  poftdeviclum  Sci- 
four  ?  Nay  he  omits  the  moft  "  pionemquatet  eodemmenfe,  fed 

inter- 
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and  ambition.  Cicero,  it  feems,  had  written  an  enco- 
mium upon  Cato,  and  called  it  by  his  name  ;  and  a  d\{- 
courfe  written  by  fo  great  an  orator,  upon  fo  excellent  a 
fubject,  was,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  very  generally 
and  eagerly  read.  This  touched  Caefar  to  the  quick ; 
for  he  looked  upon  a  pan~gyrick  on  his  e.iemy,  \vho 
chofe  rather  to  kill  himfelf  than  fall  into  his  hands,  as 
a  fatire  upon  himfelf;  and  therefore  he  publifhed 
an  anfwer  to  it,  containing  a  collection  of  accusations 
againft  that  great  man,  and  called  the  book  Antjcato. 
Thofe  difcourfes  have  to  this  day  each  of  them  their  fe- 
veral  admirers,  as  men  are  differently  inclined  to  the 
party  of  one  or  the  other. 

Caefar  upon  his  return  to  Rome  gave  the  people  a 
magnificent  account  of  his  victory,  telling  them,  that 
he  had  fubdued  a  country,  which  would  fupply  the 
publick  every  year  with  two  hundred  thoufand  Attick 
Medimni  of  corn,  and  three  million  pounds  of  oil. 
He  was  allowed  (8)  three  triumphs,  one  'for  Egypt, 
another  for  Pontus,  and  a  third  for  Africa.  In  the 
title  of  the  lad  no  mention  was  made  of  Scipio, 
but  only  of  Juba,  whofe  little  fon  was  tijen  led  in 
triumph;  and  whofe  captivity  proved  exceedingly  for- 
tunate to  him,  for  of  a  barbarous  Numidian,  he  came 
by  this  means  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
mod  learned  Greek  hiflorians.  After  thefe  triumphs, 
he  diftributed  rewards  to  his  foldiers,  and  treated  the 
people  with  magnificent  feafts  and  (hows.  At  one 
of  thefe  feafts  he  had  twenty-two  thoufand  tables j 
and  he  entertained  the  people  with  combats  of  gladia- 
tors and  fea  fights  in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia, 
long  fmce  dead.  When  thofe  (hows  were  over,  an 
account  was  taken  of  the  citizens,  (9)  who  from  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  now  reduced  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  So  great  a  wafte  had 

the 

41  Interjeftis  Diebus.     Primum  &  "  imum  Africarmm.     Sueton. 

"  excellentifiimumtriumphum  egit  (9)    The«»e    are   no    lei's   than 

"  Gallicum,    fequentem   Alexan-  three   confiderable  faults    in  this 

*'  drinum,  deind«  Ponticum,  prox-  fingle   paflage,    as  Ruaidus    has 

VOL.  IV,  B  e                           oblcrved ; 
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the  civil  war  made  in  Rome  alone,  not  to  mention 
what  the  other  parts  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  had  fuf- 
fe'red 

He  was  now  chofcn  a  fourth  time  Conful,  and  went 
into  Spain  againfl  Pompey's  Tons  ;  they  were  but  young, 
\et  they  had  got  together  a  very  great  army,  and 
ihowed  they  had  courage  and  conduct  to  command 
it,  fo.chat  Cadar  was  in  extreme  danger.  The  great 
deeuive  battle  was 'fought  near  the  city  of  Munda,  in 
w'iich  Csefar  feeing  his  men  hard  preiTed,  and  making 
'nit  a  weak  refiftance,  ran  through  the  ranks  among  the 
ibldiers,  crying  out  to  them,  "  Are  you  not  afhamed 
"  to  deliver  your  General  into  the  hands  of  boys  ?'"' 
At  la(t,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  exerting  the  utmofl 
resolution,  he  forced  back  the  enemy,  killing  thirty 
thoufand  of  them  upon  the  loot,  though  with  the 
lots  of  a  thoufand  of  his  belt  men.  When  he  came 
back  from  the  fight,  he  told  his  friends,  "  That  he  had 
"  often  fought  for  victory,  but  this  v/as  the  firft  time 
"  that  he  had  ever  fought  for  life."  This  battle  was 
won  on  the  day  of  the  Liberalia,  or  feftival  of  Bacchus 
( i ),  the  fame  day  on  which  Pompey,  four  years  before, 
had  f?t  out  for  the  v/ar.  The  younger  of  Pompey's  fons 
eicaped,  and  Didius  fome  days -after  the  fight  brought 
the  head  of  the  elder  to  Geiar.  This  was  the  laft 

battle 

obferved.     The  firfb  is  wheie  it  upon   the   increafe.     The  laft  is, 

is  faid  that  Csefar  took  an  account  where   it    is  afTerted  that  in  lefs 

of  the  people      Suetonius  fays  not  than  three  years  thofe  three  hun- 

a  word  of  it,  and  Augustus  him-  dred  and  twenty  thoufand  citizens 

fdf  in    the    Marmara    Ancyrana  were  reduced  by  that  war  to  one 

fays,  "  that  in   his  fixth  Conful-  hundred     and      fifty     thoufand  ; 

"  ihip,"  that  is  in  the  year  of  Rome  the  falfity  of  which   aflertion   is 

"2^,  "  he  numbered   the  people,  evident     from     this,     that     in    a 

*    which   had  not   been  done  for  iittle  while  after   Csefar   made  a 

"  forty-two  years  before/'     The  draught  of  fourfcore  thoufand  to 

lecond  is,    that    before  the   civil  be    fent  to  the  foreign   colonies. 

war  broke  out  between  Csefkr  and  But  what  is  ftill  ftronger  is,  that 

V'.rnpey,  the  number  of  the  citi-  Auguftus    eighteen    years    after, 

ii,::i.i  aiiiounred  to   no  morj   than  thac    is   in    his    fixth    Coniulfhip, 

rhree  hundred  and   twenty   thou-  tooic    an    account    of    the    peo- 

.an.i  ;  far  long  before  that  it  was  pie,      and     found     the   .  number  • 

iKivh  -jr.ater,  asU  had  continued  amount     to    four     millions    and 

fifctv- 
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battle  he  was  engaged  in ;  and  his  triumphal  entry 
on  account  of  this  victory  difpleafed  the  Romans  be- 
yond any  thing  he  had  done  before  ;  for  he  did  IKI 
triumph  on  the  account  of  having  defeated  foreign 
generals,  and  barbarous  kings,  but  for  having  ruined 
the  children  and  the  family  of  one  of  the  greateit,  though 
mod  unfortunate  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  not 
well  done  to  triumph  over  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  rejoice  for  an  advantage  which  he  ought 
rather  to  have  deplored,  and  for  which  the  only  apo- 
logy that  could  be  made  to  the  Gcds  or  men,  was 
that  he  was  abfolutely  compelled  to  it  by  necefiity. 
But  what  made  this  triumph  Hill  more  difpleafuig 
was,  that  he  never  before  fent  a  letter  or  exprefs  on 
account  of  any  victory  he  had  obtained  in  the  courfe 
of  the  civil  war,  but  feemed  rather  to  be  afhamed  of 
the  action  than  to  claim  any  glory  from  it.  Jfut  not- 
withftanding  this,  the  Romans  fubmitting  to  his  for- 
tune, gave  the  reins  into  his  hands,  and  hoping  that 
the  government  of  a  fmglc  perfon  would  give  them 
time  to  breath  after  ib  mary  civil  wars  and  calami- 
ties, made  him  Dictator  tor  life.  This  was  a  com- 
plete tyranny ;  for  his  power  now  was  not  only  a  bio- 
lute,  but  perpetual  too.  Cicero  propofcd  to  the  ie- 
nate  to  confer  inch  honours  upon  him  as  were  indeed 


fixty-three  rhoufaml.  "  C.-nfere 
"  civiuni  Romanorum  capita  qua- 
"  ifra^ies  centum  millia.  &  fexa- 
"  ginta  tria  millia."  Such  an  aug- 
mentation in  fo  fhort  a  fpacemult 
be  prodigious,  if  not  anpolfible. 
Rualdus  has  not  only  discovered 
thefe  errors  in  the  texr,  but  the 
fource  of  them  ;  he  has  made  it 
appear  that  Plutarch,  for  want 
.of'  a  thorough  underftanding  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  was  milled  by 
the  following  paiTage  in  Sueto- 
nius, who  fays  or  C'jef ir,  cap.  iv. 
"  R'-cenfum  populi  nee  more  nee 
"  Joco  folito,  fed  vicaiioi  per  do- 


in 

minos  ir.fularum  egit,  atquc  ex 
vi^iii:!  tr<!cenrifqae  millibus  ac- 
cipientium  frumentum  e  publico 
ad  centum quinquagjota  rctrnx- 
it."  Su'jtonius  fpeaks  there  of 
the  review  taken  by  Csfar  of  the 
needy  citizens,  who  fharcd  in  th.i 
public  corn,  whom  he  found  to 
amount  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand,  and  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ; 
and  IMutarch  has  niiftaken  recen- 
furn  for  cenfum,  and  this  error 
has  led  him  into  the  other  inif- 
takes. 

(i)  The  feven-ecnth  cf  March. 


B  b  2 


(0 
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in  fome  meafure  within  the  bounds  of  modefty: 
others  driving  which  fhould  deferve  moft,  carried 
them  to  fo  excefiive  a  height,  that  they  made  Cae- 
far  odious  even  to  the  mofl  moderate  fort  of  men,  by 
the  haugluinefs  and  extravagance  of  thofe  titles  which 
they  decreed  him.  His  enemies  are  thought  to  have 
had  fome  fhare  in  this,  as  well  as  his  flatterers ;  it 
gave  them  more  .advantage  againft  him,  and  laid  him 
more  open  to  their  accufations ;  for  fince  the  civil 
wars  were  ended,  he  gave  no  other  caufe  of  complaint 
And  they  had  good  reafon  to  decree  a  temple  to 
Clemency,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  mild  ufe 
he  made  of  his  victories ;  for  he  not  only  pardoned 
many  of  thofe  who  fought  againft  him,  but  to  fome 
he  gave  honours  and  offices ;  as  particularly  to  Br.utus 
and  Caflius,  who  were  both  of  them  made  Praetors. 
Pompey's  images  that  were  thrown  down,  he  fet  up 
again  ;  upon  which  Cicero  faid,  "  that  by  raifing  Pom- 
"  pey's  ftatues  he  had  fixed  his  own."  When  his  friends 
advifed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and  feveral  offered  him 
their  fervice,  he  wou'd  not  hear  of  it,  but  faid,  "  it  was 
"  better  to  fufrer  death  once,  than  always  to  live  in 
"  fear  of  it."  He  looked  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  be  the  beft  and  fureft  guard,  and  therefore 
entertained  them  again  with  public  feafls,  and  made 
diftributions  of  corn ;  and  to  gratify  his  army,  he 
fent  out  many  colonies  to  feveral  places,  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  were  Carthage  and  Corinth;  fo 
that  thefe  two  cities  which  had  formerly  been  de- 
flroyed  at  the  fame  time  (2),  were  now  at  the  fame 
time  rebuilt  and  repeopled.  As  to  the  nobles,  he  pro- 
mi  fed  fome  that'  they  fhould  be  Confuls  or  Praetors ; 
others  he  recompenfed  and  fatisfied  with  other  offices 
or  titles ;  and  to  all  he  gave  hopes  of  his  favour, 

being 

(2)  They  had  both  been  taken,  (j)  There  was  no  end  of  Cice- 
and  deftroyed  a  hundred  and  two  ro \sjefts  upon  thatoccafion.  Some- 
years  before,  Carthage  by  the  lafl  times  he  faid,  "  We  have  a  very 
Sclpio  Africanus,  and  Corinth  by  "  vigilant  Conful,  for  he  has  not 
Mummius  Achaicus.  •  *'  Ihut  his  eyes  one  moment  fince  he 

entered 
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being  defirous  that  their  fubmifllon  fhould  be  chear- 

Cj 

fill  and  voluntary.  And  when  the  conful  Fabius 
Maximus  happened  to  die  on  the  very  day  before  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  he  named  Caninius  Rebilius  to 
be  conful  for  the  remaining  day.  When  many  per- 
ibns  went  according  to  cuftom  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  the  new  conful,  Cicero  faid,  by  way  of 
raillery,  "  Let  us  make  hafte,  left  the  man  be  gone  out 
**  of  his  office  before  we  come  (3). 

Caefar  was  ib  formed  by  nature  for  great  actions, 
and  had  fuch  an  unbounded  ambition,  that  his  pad 
exploits  were  fo  far  from  inclining  him  to  fit  down 
and  enjoy  in  peace  the  glory  he  derived  from  them, 
that  they  ferved  only  to  ftimulate  him  to  fliil  greater 
attempts,  and  to  make  him  keener  in  the  purfuit  of 
frefh  honours,  as  if  thofe  he  had  already  obtained 
were  withered  and  decayed.  This  violent  pafilon 
was  a  fort  of  jealoufy  and  emulation  in  himfelf  againfl 
himfelf,  an  obflinate  perfeverance  and  endeavour  to 
outvy  his  pad  actions  by  his  future.  In  purfuit  of 
thefe  thoughts,  he  had  refolved  and  was  preparing 
to  make  war  upon  the  Parthians,  and  when  he  had 
fubdued  them  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  by  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  then  by  the  Euxine  fea  to  mount  Cauca- 
fus,  till  he  came  into  Scy thia  ;  after  that  to  over-  run 
all  the  countries  about  Germany,  and  Germany  itfelf ; 
and  at  laft  to  return  through  Gaul  into  Italy  ;  thus  de- 
fcribing  the  fpacious  circle  of  his  intended  empire,  and 
bounding  it  on  every  fide  by  the  ocean.  While  pre- 
parations were  making  for  this  expedition,  he  attempt- 
ed to  dig  through  thelflhmus  of  Corinth,  and  committed 
the  care  of  that  work  to  Anienus.  He  dtfigned  alfo 
to  convey  the  Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from 
Rome  to  Circaei,  and  fo  into  the  fea  near  Tarracina,  that 

there 

*' entered  into  his  office."  At  ano-  "  flept  during  Ms  confulftiip." 
•her,  "  This  conful  of  ours  is  a  And  at  another  time,  "  Caninius 
"  magiftrate  of  fuch  ftriftnefs  and  "  is  come  to  that  pafs  as  to  afk 
"  feverity,  that  not  a  perfon  a-  "under  what  confuls  he  was 
"  r.iong  us  has  dined,  fupped,  or  "  conful. 

B  b  3  (4)  For 
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there  might  be  a  fafe  and  eafy  paflfage  for  all  merchants 
who  traded  to  Rome.  Befides  this,  he  intended  to 
drain  all  the  marfhes  by  Pomentium  and  Setia,  by 
which  ground  enough  would  be  gained  from  the  wa- 
ter to  employ  many  thoufands  of  men  in  tillage.  He 
propofed  further  to  make  great  mounds  on  the  fh,  .e 
nigheft  to  Rome,  to  hinder  the  fea  from  breaking  in 
upon  the  land  ^  to  cleanfe  the  Oftian  fhore  of  fuch 
hidden  fhelves  and  rocks  as  made  it  unftfe  for  (hip- 
ping, and  to  build  ports  and  harbours  fit  to  receive 
the  great  number  of  veilels  which  came  thither. 
Thefe  things  were  defign-cd  without  taking  effect 

But  his  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  in  order  to 
rectify  (4)  the  irregularity  of  time,  was  not  only  in- 
genioufly  contrived,  but  brought  to  perfection  by 
him,  and  proved  of  very  great  ufe.  For  it  was  not 
only  in  ancient  times  that  the  Romans  wanted  a  cer- 
tain rule  to  make  the  revolutions  of  their  months  fall 
in  with  the  courfe  of  the  year,  whereby  their  feftivals 
and  folemn  days  for  facrifice  were  removed  by  little 
and  little,  till  at  laft  they  came  to  fall  in  with  feafons 
quite  oppofite  to  thofe  of  their  primitive  inftitution-, 
but  even  in  Oefar's  days,  the  people  had  no  way  of 
computing  rightly  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  the  pi  iefts 
alone  had  any  fkiil  in  this  matter,  and  often  unex- 
pectedly added  an  intercalary  month,  which  they 
called  Mercedonius.  Numa  was  the  firfl  who  inferted 
this  month,  but  his  invention  contributed  but  little 
to  correct  all  the  errors  that  rofe  from  their  computa- 
tion of  the  year,  as  we  -have  mown  in  his  life  (5) 
Caefar  called  in  the  beft  philofophers  and  mathema- 
ticians of  his  time,  to  fettle  this  point  ;  and  though 
the  principles  upon  which  they  proceeded  were  al- 
ready known,  yet  they  eftabli (heel  a  fi:  gular  ar.d  ac- 
curate computation,  which  the  Romans  ufe  to  this 
day  •  and  for  this  reafon  they  Teem  to  err  lefs  than 

any 

(4)  For  by  means  of  this  irre-  days  of  Csefar.  Before  his  time 
gularity  the  Roman  kalendar  had  endeavours  had  been  uled  to 
gained  near  three  months  in  the  correct  that  inequality,  but  it 

never 
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any  other  nation  in  the  reduction  of  the  inequality  of 
the  lunar  and  folar  motions.  Yet  even  this  gave  of- 
fence to  thofe  who  envied  Ccefar's  grcatneis,  and  were 
weary  of  his  power ;  for  Cicero  the  orator,  when  fome 
body  happened  to  lay,  that  "  the  next  morning  1  \  ru 
"  would  rife,"  replied,  l<  To  be  fure,  there  is  an  edict 
'•  for  it;  as  if  men  were  forced  by  authority  to  receive 
this  new  fcheme. 

But  that  which  brought  upon  him  the  mod  appa- 
rent a-:d  mortal  hatred,  was  his  dtfire  of  being  King  ; 
this  gave  the  common  people  the  fiift  occafion  of 
complaint,  and  proved  the  moft  fpecious  pretence  to 
thofe  who  had  been  his  fecret  enemies  all  along, 
Thole,  who  would  have  procured  him  that  title  gave 
out,  that  it  was  foretold  in  the  Sibyls  books,  "  that  the 
"  Romans  mould  conquer  the  Parthians  when  they  fought 
"  againft  them  under  the  conduct  of  a  king,  but  not  be- 
fore," And  one  day,  as  Caefar  was  returning  from  Alba 
to  Rome,  fome  were  fo  bold  as  to  falute  him  by  the 
name  of  king-  but  he  finding  the  people  difrciilh  it, 
feemed  to  refent  it  hirnfelf,  and  laid,  "  His  title  was 
"  Gefar,  not  King."  Upon  this,  they  forbore  their  ac- 
clamations, and  he  pad  on  with  an  air  of  fuliennefs  and 
diiTatisfaftion.  Another  time,  when  the  fcnate  had  con- 
ferred on  him  fome  extravagant  honours,  he  happened 
to  receive  the  meflage  as  he  was  fitting  on  the  Rof- 

CJ  i_7 

trurn,  where,  though  the  confuls  arid  piaitors  themfelves 
waited  on  him,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  ie- 
nate,  he  did  not  rife,  but  behaved  to  them  as  if  they 
had  been  private  men  ;  his  anfwer  to  them  was,  "  That 
"  his  honours  wanted  rather  to  be  retrenched  than  in- 
"  creafed."  This  behaviour  offended  not  Oi.Iy  the  fc- 
nate, but  the  commonalty  too  ;  for  they  thought  the 
affront  upon  the  fenate  equally  reflected  upon  the 
whole  republick  ;  fb  that  all  who  could  decently  leave 
him  went  off  much  dejected.  Caefar  perceiving  the 

falfe 

never  could  be  done  with  exact-  (5)  See  volume  I.  page  183. 
ncfs. 

ii  b  4  (6)  See 
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falfe  flep  he  had  made,  immediately  retired  home; 
apd  laying  his  throat  bare,  told  his  friends,  that  he 
v-£s  ready  to  prefent  it  to  any  man  that  would  kill 
him.  Afterwards  he  excufed  his  fitting  by  his  dif- 
temper,  iv-jder  pretence  that  thofe  who  are  affected 
with  it  have  their  fenfes  difcornpokd  if  they  .talk 
much  (landing,  that  they  prefentiy  grow  giddy,  fall 
into  convulfions,  and  quite  Icfe  their  reafori.  But  all 
this  v>  as  feigned;  for  he  would  willingly  have  flood 
up  \.^  thv.  .enate,  had  nor  Cornelius  Baibus,  one  of  his 
friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  hindered  him.  "  Do  ;not 
"  you  remember,"  laid  he,  *'  that  you  are  CadTar  ? 
"  And  will  you  abate  any  thing  of  that  honour,  which 
•'  is  due  to  you  ?  He  gave  flill  a  frefh  occafion  of  re- 
fentment  by  his  affront  to  the  tribunes.  The  Lnper- 
calia  (6)  were  then  celebrated,  a  feaft  at  the  firft  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar,  as  feme  writers  fay,  to  the  fhepherds,.  and 
much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Arcadian  Lycaea : 
many  young  noblemen  and  magiilrates  run  that  day  up 
and  down  the  city  naked,  -finking  all  they  meet  with 
leathern  thongs,  by  way  of  fport ;  women  of  the  beft 
quality  place  themfelves  in  the  way,  and  hold  out 
their  hands  to  the  lafh,  asb-ys  in  a  fchool  do  to  the 
Ferula,  from  an  opinion  that.. it  procures  an  eafy  labour 
to  thole  who  are  with  child,  and  makes  thofe  con- 
ceive who  are  barren.  Csefar  dreft  in  a  triumphal  robe, 
feated  himfelf  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the  Roilrurn,  to 
view  this  ceremony.  Anthony,  as  conful,  was  one  of 
thofe  who  ran  his  courfe  ;  when  he  came  into  the  Fo- 
rum, the  people  made  way  for  him,  whilfl  he  pre- 
fented  Caefar  with  a  diadem  wreathed  with  laurel. 

Upon 

(6)  See   a  further    account  of  laying  a  duty  upon  merchandize 
(he  ceremonies  obferved  at     this  imported    into    their     harbours, 
feftival    Vol.   I    p.  So,  81,  and   before  they  found  out  that 

(7)  The  Cumaeans  were  noted  they   inhabited    a   maritime  city, 
for  their  ftupidity,  as  Strabo  ob-  The  fecond  is  that  having  mort- 
Serves,  lib.    13  ;    and  be  gives  us  gaged   their   porticos  for    a   cer- 
thefe    rcafons   for   it.     The  firft  tain  fum  of  money,    and  failing 
is  that  they  were  three    huudrcd  te  pay  it  at  the    time    named   in 
vcars    before    they    thought    of  the  contraft,  their  creditors  pro- 
hibited 
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Upon  this,  a  found  of  applaufe  was  heard,  which 
however  was  very  feeble,  as  it  proceeded  only  from 
a  few  perfons  placed  there  on  purpofe  •,  but  when  Cae- 
far  refufed  it  the  applaufe  was  general.  Upon  the  fe- 
cond> offer,  a  few  only  clapped  their  hands  -,  but  on 
his  once  more  refuting  it  the  applaufe  was  again  uni- 
verfal.  Caefar  having  made  this  experiment  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  people,  rofe  up,  and  ordered  the 
crown  to  be  crried  into  the  capitol.  Csefar's  flatues 
were  afterwards  found  with  royal  diadems  on  their 
heads  :  Flavius  and  Marullus,  two  tribunes  of  the 
people,  went  prefently  and  pulled  them  off ;  and 
having  apprehended  thofe  who  firft  fainted  Caefar  as 
King,  committed  them  to  prifon.  The  people  followed 
them  with  acclamations,  and  called  them  Brutus's, 
becaufe  Brutus  was  the  firft  who  cut  off  the  fucceillon 
of  kings,  and  transferred  the  power  which  before  was 
lodged  in  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
Caefar  fo  far  refented  this,  that  he  difplaced  Marullus 
and  Flavius ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  inveighed 
againft  them,  he  ridiculed  the  people,  calling  them  fe- 
veral  times  Bruti  and  (7)  Cumaei. 

Thefe  things  made  the  multitude  turn  their  eyes  on 
Marcus  Brutus,  who  by  his  father's  fide  was  thought 
to  be  defcended  from  that  firft  Brutus,  and  by  his  mo- 
ther's fide  from  the  Servilii,  another  noble  family,  and 
who  befides  was  nephew  and  ibn-in-law  to  Cato.  But 
the  honours  and  favours  he  had  received  from  Caefar 
checked  him  from  attempting  of  his  own  accord  to 
lubvert  the  monarchy  ;  for  he  had  not  only  been  par- 
doned himfelf  after  Pompcy's  defeat  at  Pharfalia,  and 

had 

hibited  them  from  walking   un-     which  gave  occafion  to  this  piece 
tier  them.     Hut  when  the   rains     or  raillery,  "That  the  Cumaans 
began   to  fall,  thofe  creditors  be- 
ing touched    with    fome    fhame 


and  remorfe,  caufed  it  to  be 
published  "  that  the  Cumaeans  if 
"  they  pleafed,  might  take  ftielter 


had  not  the  fenfe  to  know  lhat 
they  fhould  Hand  under  tht.ii 
porticos  when  it  rained,  till 
they  were  informed  or  it  by  the 
voice  of  the  ciicr. 


"  under    their    own    porticos  •" 

*    The 
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had  procured  the  fame  favour  for  many  of  his  friends, 
but  was  one  in  whom  Cnefar  had  a  particular  confi- 
dence. He  had  at  that  time  the  mod  honourable 
praetorfhip,  and  was  named  for  the  confulfhip  four 
years  after,  being  preferred  before  Caffius  his  compe- 
titor. Upon  the  difpute  between  them,  Caefajr  faid, 
"  Caffius  has  the  faireft  pretentions,  but  I  cannot  pals 
^  by  Brutus.  Nor  did  he  afterwards  hearken  to  thole 
\vlio  accufed  Brutus  as  being  engaged  in  a  conlpiracy 
againft  him  ;  but  laying  his  hand  on  his  body,  laid 
to  the  informers,  "  Brutus  will  flay  for  this  Ikin  of  mine  ;" 
intimating,  that  he  was  worthy  of  empire  on  account 
of  his  virtue,  but  would  not  be  bafe  and  ungrateful 
to  gain  it.  But  thofe  who  deiired  a  change,  and 
looked  on  him  as  the  only,  or  at  lead  the  moft  pro- 
per pcrfon  to  effect  it,  durft  not  difcourfe  on  the  fub- 
ject  with  him  ;  but  in  the  night  time  laid  papers  on 
the  tribunal  where  he  ufed  to  fit  and  determine  caufes, 
with  fentences  in  them  of  this  kind  ;  "  You  are  afleep, 
**  Brutus  :  You  are  no  longer  Brutus."  Cafilus,  when 
he  perceived  that  his  ambition  and  love  of  glory  was  in 
fome  degree  roufed  by  this,  endeavoured  to  urge  and 
excite  him  ftill  further,  having  himfelf  a  private  grudge 
againft  Qefar,  for  fome  reafonsthat  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Nor  was  Caefar  without  fufpi- 
cionsof  him  ;  fo  that  he  once  faid  to  his  friends,  "  What 
"  do  you  think  Caffius  aims  at  ?  I  do  not  much  like 
"  him,  he  looks  fo  pale."  And  \vl:en  it  was  told  him, 
that  Anthony  and  Dolabella  were  in  a  plot  againft  him, 
he  faid,  "  He  did  not  fear  the  fat  and  (leek  men,  but  ra- 
"  ther  the  pale  and  lain,"  meaning  Caffius  and  Brutus. 

Fate  feems  to  be  more  eafily  forefeen  than  avoided  ; 
for  tliiTe  were  many  ftrange  appearances  and  prodi- 
gies on  this  occafion.  As  to  the  lights  in  the  heavens, 

the 

(8)  The  pinacle  was  a  fort  was  not  allowed  to  private  per- 
of  ornament  ufually  placed  on  fans  to  raife  ftich  ornaments  on 
the  top  of  t'.eir  temples.  The  tnt  tops  of  their  houfes  without 
Greeks  called  it  aWcr,  dirr-'^x,  the  conlcnt  of  the  fenate,  to 
and  the  Latins,  Fafligium.  It  whom  it  belonged  to  confer 

publick 
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the  noifes  which  were  every  where  heard  in  the  ni^ht, 
and  the  folitary  birds  which  flew  into  the  Forum,  tlit-ii: 
are  not  perhaps  worth  taking  notice  of  in  fo  remark- 
able an  event.  But  Strabo  the  philosopher  tells  us, 
that  men  were  fecn  in  the  air  all  on  fire  encountering 
each'  other;  and  that  a  prodigious  fhm^  feemed  to 
iflue  from  the  hand  of  a  foldier's  fervant,  infomuch 
that  they  who  faw  it  thought  he  mud  be  burnt,  but 
that  after  all  he  had  no  hurt.  As  Csfar  was  facrifi- 
cing,  the  victim  was  feen  to  want  a  heart,  which  was 
a  very  ill  omen,  becaufe  a  creature  cannot  fubfift 
without  a  heart.  Many  add,  that  a  foothfaycr  bid 
him  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March,  becaufe  he  was  then 
thrcatned  with  Ibme  great  danger;  and  that  when  the 
day  was  come,  Caefar  as  he  went  to  the  fenate  met 
this  foothfayer,  and  faid  to  him  by  way  of  raillery, 
*4  The  ides  of  March  are  come  ;"  and  he  anfwered  him 
foftly,  "  Yes,  they  are  come,  but  they  are  not  paft."  The 
day  before,  he  flipped  with  Marcus  Lepidus ;  and  as 
he  was  figning  fome  letters  while  he  was  at  table,  as 
he  often  did,  there  arofe  a  difpute  "  what  fort  of  death 
41  was  the  bed  ?"  At  which  he. immediately,  before  any 
one  could  fpeak,  cried  out,  c>  A  fudden  one." 

After  this,  as  he  was  in  bed  with  his  wife,  all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  chamber  where  he  lay  flew 
open  on  a  fudden.  He  was  ilartlcd  at  the  noife,  ar.d 
at  the  light  which  broke  into  the  room,  and  by  the 
moonfhine  perceived  Calpurnia  fall  afleep,  bur  hcaid 
her  utter  in  a  dream  fome  indiftindt  words,  and  inar- 
ticulate groans.  She  fancied  at  that  time  lhe  was 
weeping  over  Gaefar,  and  holding  him  butchered  in 
her  arms.  Others,  among  whom  is  Livy,  fay  that 
this  was  not  her  dream ;  but  that  fhe  dreamed  (5)  a 
pinacle  (which  the  fenate  had  allowed  to  be  raiftd  on 

Crciar's 

publick  honours.  Thus  as  a  pinacle  was  commonly  adorned 
token  of  honour  it  was  allowed  with  fonie  tlatues  of  their  Gods, 
f>  Poplicola  to  have  the  doors  of  figures  of  vittoiy,  or  fuch  other 
his  houfe  open  towards  the  ftreet  decorations  as  were  fuitable  to 
saftead  of  opening  inwards  This  the  rank  am!  Duality  of  thole  to 

whom 
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Caefar's  hotife  by  way  of  ornament  and  grandeur)  was 
broken  down,    which  was  the  occafion  of  her  tears  and 
groans.     When  it  was  day,  fhe  begged  of  Caefar.    if 
it  were  pollible,    not  to  ftir  out,    but  to  adjourn  the 
fenate  to  another  time ;    and  if  he  flighted  her  dreams, 
at   leaft   to   confult  his  fate  by   facrifices,    and  other 
kinds  of    divination.      Nor    was  he   himfelf  without 
fome   fufpicion   and  fear ;    for  he  never   before  difco- 
vered   in  Calpurnia  any  womanifh  fuperflition,  though 
he   now    faw    her    under    liich   terrible   "apprehenfions. 
Upon  the  report  which  the  priefts  made  to  him,    that 
they  had  killed  feveral  facrifices,  and  ilill  found  them 
inaufpicious,    he  was  refolved  to  fend  Anthony  to  diC- 
mifs  the  fenate.     In  the  mean  time  Decius  Brutus  (9) 
furnamed  Albinus  came   in.      He    was   one  in  whom 
Caefar  had  fuch  confidence  that  he  had   made  him  his 
fecond  heir,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  con fpi  racy  •  againft  him,    with   the  other  Brutus 
and  Caflius.     This  man  fearing  left  if  Caefar  mould  ad- 
journ the  fenate  to  another  day,  the   affair    might  be 
difcovered,  ridiculed  the   diviners,    and  told  Caefar  he 
would  be  much  to  blame  if  he  gave  the  fenate  fo  juft 
grounds  of  compFaint  againft  him,    by  putting  fuch  a 
flight  on  them  •    "  for  they  are,"   faid  he,    "  met  upon 
et  your  own  fummons,  and  are  ready  to  vote  unanimoufly, 
"  that  you  mail  be  declared  King  of  all  the  provinces 
"  out  of  Italy,  and  be  allowed  to  wear  a  diadem  in  any 
6C  other  place,  both  by  fea  and  land.     Now  if  any  one 
"  mould  be  fent  to  tell  them  they  mutt  break  up  for  the 
tc  prefent,  and  meet  again  when  Calpurnia  (hall  chance 
"  to  have  better  dreams,  what  will  your  enemies  fay  ? 
"  Or,  who  will  with  any  patience  hear  your  friends,  if 
cc  they  fhall  pretend  to  juftify  you,    and  maintain  that 
"  this  is  not  an  inftance  of  downright  fervitude  on  the 
"  one  part,  and  manifefl  tyranny  on  the  other  ?   But  if 
"  you  are  fo  far  prepoflelTed  as  really  to  think  this  an 
"  unfortunate  day,  it  will  be  more  decent  for  you  to  go  to 
"  the  fenate  yourfelf,  and  adjourn  it  in  your  own  perlbn." 

Brutus, 

whom  the  privilege  of  erecting  them  was  granted. 

(9)  Appian 
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Brutus  h?^  ,g  fpoke  thefe  words,  took  Caefar  by  the 
baud,  and  coi.  ducted  him  forth.  He  was  not  gone 
far  from  the  door,  when  a  flave  belonging  to  ibme 
other  perfon  made  towards  him;  but  not  being  able 
to  come  up  to  him,  by  reafon  of  the  crowd  who  pre£- 
fed  about  him,  he  made  (hi ft  to  get  into  the  houfe, 
and  committed  himfelf  to  Calpurnia,  begging  of  her 
to  fecure  him  till  Caefar  returned,  becaufe  he  had  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  l?;m.  Ar- 
temidorus  the  Cnidian,  who  taught  the  art  of  rhetorick 
in  Greek,  and  by  that  means  was  fo  well  acquainted 
with  fome  of  Brutus's  friends,  that  he  had  .got  intel- 
ligence of  moil  of  their  tianfa&ions,  brought  Caefar  a 
paper  containing  an  account  of  what  he  had  to  dif- 
cover  to  him.  But  having  obferved  that  Caefar  as  he 
received  any  papers  immediately  delivered  them  to 
fome  of  his  officers  who  attended  him,  he  came  very 
near  to  him  apd  faid,  "  Read  this  Caefar,  alone,  and 
"  quickly  ;  for  it  contains  great  bufmefs,  and  fuch  as 
"  concerns  you  nearly."  Caefar  received  it,  and  at- 
tempted to  read  it  feveral  times,  but  was  ftill  hindered 
by  the  crowd  of  thole  who  came  to  fpeak  to  him.  How- 
ever he  kept  it  in  his  hand  by  itfelf,  till  he  came  into 
the  fenate.  Some  fay  it  was  another  who  gave  Casfar 
this  note,  and  that  Artemidorus  could  not  come  up  to  him, 
being  all  along  kept  off  by  the  crowd.  All  thefe  things 
might  happen  by  chance.  But  the  place  where  the 
fenate  met,  which  was  chofen  for  the  fcene  of  this 
murder,  was  the  fame  in  which  Pompey's  flatue  flood, 
and  was  one  of  the  edifices  which  Pompey  had  built  and 
dedicated  with  his  theatre  for  the  ufe  of  the  publick ; 
which  plainly  mowed  that  there  was  fome  Deity  which 
guided  the  action,  and  ordered  it  to  be  in  that  parti- 
cular place.  CaiTius  jufl  before  the  acYion  looked  to- 
wards Pompey's  (latue,  and  filently  implored  his  a£- 
fiftance  ;  though  he  was  an  Epicurean  in  his  princi- 
ples ;  but  this  occafion,  and  the  imminent  danger, 

(hook: 
(9)  Appian  and  Surtonius  call  him  Dcciir.us  Brutus. 

(0  Plutar£h 
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ihook  his  former  notions,  and  made  him  a  perfect 
rvothufiaft.  As  for  Anthony,  who  was  firm  to  Casfar, 
\ind  a  man  of  flrength  and  refolution,  (i)  Brutus  Al- 
bi;:us  kept  him  without  the  houfe,  and  entertained 
him  with  a  long  difcourfe  contrived  on  purpofe. 

When  C«uir  entered  into  the  houfe,  the  ferate 
ilood  up  in  refpect  to  him.  Some  of  Brutus's  con- 
federates came  about  his  chair,  and  flood  behind  it ; 
others  met  him,  pretending  to  fupplicate  with  Me- 
tillius  Cimber  (2)  in  behalf .. of  his  brother  who  was 
in  exile;  and  they  followed  him  with  their  joint  pe- 
titions till  he  came  to  his  feat.  When  he  was  feated 
he  rejected  •  their  petitions,  and  upon  their  urging 
l;im  further,  reprimanded  them  feverally.  Where- 
upon Metiliius  laying  holci  of  his  robe  with  both  his' 
'<ands,  drew  it  off  his  neck,  which  was  the  fignal 
for  the  ailault.  Cafe  a  gave  him  the  firft  wound  in, 
the  neck,  which  was  rot  mortal,  nor  dangerous,  as 
coming  from  one  who  at  the  beginning  of  fuch  a 
bold  ac~ho:i  was  probably  in  great  agitation  of  mind, 
Gjefar  immediately  turned  about,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  dagger ;  and  both  of  their,  at  the  fame  time 
cried  out;  lie  that  received  the  blow,  in  Latin,  "  Thou 
"villain  Giiea!  what  doft  thou  mean?"  and  he  that 
gave  it  in  Greek,  addreiiing  himfelf  to  his  Brother,  "  Rro- 
"•  iher,  help !"  Upon  the  firft  onfet,  thoie  who  were  not 
privy  to  the  d'  (hn  v.'ere  aftornfhcd  ;  and  their  horror 
at  the  action  was  fo  gieat,  that  they  durft  not  fly, 
,  .  r  afllft  Caefar,  ror  fo  much, as  fpcak  a  word.  But 
fe  who  came  prepared  for  the  bufmefs,  encloftd 
Kim  on  every  fide  vvith  their  naked  daggers  in  their 
hi'nds;  fo  that  which  way  foever  he  turned,  he  met 
with  wounds,  and  law  ihcir  fwords  levelled  at  his 
face  ai;d  eyes,  ar.d  was  aifailcd  on  ail  fides  like  a 
bead  taken  in  a  toil.  For  it  was  agreed  they  fhculd 
each  of  them  make  a  thruft  at  him,  and  all  pa! take 

in 

(i)   Plutarch    fays   in    the    life     sius  ;     which  agrees  \vith   Appi- 
of  Brutus,  that  Anthony  was  de-     ans's  account, 
tained  without  by  Caius  Trebo-         (2)  Suetonius  calls  him  Tuilius 

Cimber- 
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in  the  (acrifice ;  wherefore  Brutus  gave  him  one  flab 
in  the  groin.  Some  lay  that  he  fought  and  refilled 
all  the  reft,  moving  about  fiom  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, and  calling  out  for  help  -,  but  that  when  he  fa\v 
Brutus's  fword  drawn,  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
robe,  and  quietly  furrendcred  himfdf,  till  he  war, 
pufhed,  either  by  chance,  or  by  defign  of  the  mur- 
derers, to  the  pedeflal  on  which  Pompey's  ftatue 
flood,  which  by  that  means  was  much  flained  with 
his  blood.  So  that  Pompey  himfelf  may  feem  to  have 
prefided  in  this  execution  of  vengeance  upon  hb 
enemy,  who  fell  at  his  feet,  and  expired  from  a 
multitude  of  wounds ;  for  they  lay  he  received  tluec 
and  twenty.  The  confpirators  themfclves  were  many 
of  them  wounded  by  each  other,  whilfl  they  all  le- 
velled their  blows  at  the  fame  perfon. 

When  Caviar  was  difpatched,  Brutus  flood  forth 
to  give  a  reafon  for  what  they  had  been  doing  ;  but 
the  fenators  who  had  not  the  heart  to  Hay  and  hear 
him,  flew  out  of  doors  in  all  hade,  and  filled  the 
people  with  fo  much  fear  and  diftra&ion,  that  fome 
fhut  up  their  houfes,  others  left  their  fhops  and  places 
of  bufmefs  ;  all  were  running  one  way  or  other ;  fome 
to  the  place  to  fee  the  fad  fpcclacie ;  others  bacic. 
again,  after  they  had  feen  it.  Anthony  and  Lepidus, 
Caefar's  bed  friends,  got  off  privately,  and  concealed 
themfclves  in  fome  friends  houfes.  Brutus  and  his 
followers,  yet  reeking  from  the  (laughter,  marched 
in  a  body  from  the  fenate-houfe  to  the  capitol  v 
their  dra\vn  Uvords,  not  like  perions  v\ho  thought  ol 
elcaping,  but  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  chcarfui- 
nefs.  As  they  went  along,  they  called  to  the  people 
to  refume  their  liberty,  and  complimented  thole  of 
better  quality,  as  they  came  in  their  way.  Some  of 
thofe  went  along  with  them,  and  joined  company 
with  the  confpirators,  pretend:  rg  to  lhare  in  the 
honour  of  the  action,  as  if  they  had  borne  a  part  in 

it. 

Cimber.     Perhnps   his  name  was     fcribers  changul  M.  Tulh'us  into 
M   '1'ulliuj  Cimber,  and  the  tran- 
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it.  Of  this  number  was  Cains  Octavius,  and  Lentulns 
Spinther.  However  they  fuffered  afterwards  for  their 
vanity,  being  put  to  death  by  Anthony  and  the  younger 
Caefar;  but  they  loft  the  honour  they  defired,  and 
for  which  they  loft  their  lives,  fmce  no  one  believed 
they  had  any  fhare  in  the  action ;  for  even  they  who 
punifhed  them  did  not  do  it  in  revenge  of  the  fact,  but 
the  will.  The  day  after,  Brutus  with  the  reft  came 
down  from  the  capitol,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
people,  who  attended  to  it,  without  exprefling  either 
any  pleafure  or  refentment,  but  mowed  by  their  deep 
filence  that  they  pitied  Caefar  and  reverenced  rrutus. 
The  ferrate  paiTed  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  took  healing 
me*fures  to  reconcile  all  parties :  j[hey  ordered  that  Cae- 
far  mould  be  worfhipped  as  a  God,  and  that  not  even 
the  leaft  thing  mould  be  altered  which  he  had  enacted 
during  his  government :  at  the  fame  time  they  gave 
Brutus  and  his  followers  the  command  of  provinces, 
and  other  considerable  pofls :  fo  that  all  people  now 
thought  things  were  well  fettled,  and  put  into  a  very 
good  pod ure.  But  when  Caefar's  will  was  opened, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  a  confiderable  le- 
gacy to  each  of  the  Roman  citizens-,  and  when  his 
body  was  feea  carried  through  the  Forum  all  mangled 
with  wounds,  the  multitude  could  no  longer  contain 
themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  order, 
but  heaped  together  a  pile  of  benches,  doors,  and 
tables,  on  which  they  placed  the  corpfe,  and  burnt  it 
there.  Then  fome  of  them  took  firebrands,  and  ran 
to  burn  the  houfes  of  the  affailins,  others  went  up  and 
down  the  city,  to  find  cut  the  men  themfelves,  and 
tear  them  in  pieces ;  but  they  met  with  none  of 
them,  they  having  taken  effectual  care  to  fecure  theirs 
felves. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caefar's,  chanced  'the  night 
before  to  have  an  odd  dream  ;  he  fancied  that  Caefar 
invited  him  to  fupper ;  and  that  upon  his  refufal  to 

g° 

'  (3)  Pliny  has  preferved  a  paf-  Csfar,  wherein  he  fays  that  that 
fige  of  Auguftus,  who  fucceeded  comet  appeared  all  on  a  fudden, 
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go  with  him,  Caefar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  forced 
him,  though  he  hung  back.  Upon  notice  that  Gt 
body  was  burning  in  the  Forum,  he  got  up,  and  v. 
thither,  out  of  refpec~c  to  his  memory,  though  his  dream 
gave  him  fbme  ill  apprehenfions,  and  though  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  feverifh.  One  of  the  rabble  who  law  him 
there,  afked  another,  "  Who  that  was?"  And  having 
learned  his  name,  told  it  to  his  next  neighbour.  A 
report  was  prefently  fpread  through  the  whole  multi- 
tude that  he  was  one  of  Caefar's  murderers  ;  and  indeed 
there  was  ope  Cinna  among  the  confpirators.  The  peo- 
ple taking  this  to  be  the  man,  immediately  feized 
him,  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb  upon  the  fpot. 

Brutus  and  Cailius  were  fo  terrified  at  theie  proceed- 
ings, that  a  few  days  after  they  withdrew  out  of  the 
city.  What  they  afterwards  did  and  fuffered,  and  how 
they  died,  is  related  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Caellir  died 
in  his  fifty-fixth  year,  not  having  furvived  Pompey 
much  above  four  years.  That  empire  and  power  which 
he  had  purfued  through  the  whole  eourfe  of  his  life  \\ith 
fo  much  hazard,  he  at  lad  with  great  difficulty  attain- 
ed; but  he  reaped  no  other  fruits  from  it  than  an  emp- 
ty name,'  and  invidious  title.  But  that  happy  genius, 
which  was  propitious  to  him  during,  his  life,  feems  to 
have  adhered  to  him  after  his  death,  as  the  revenger 
of  his  murder ;  for  it  purfued  and  traced  by  fea  and 
land  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and  fuffered 
none  to  efcape,  but  reached  all  who  were  either  actual- 
ly engaged  in  the  fact,  or  by  their  counfels  any  way 
promoted  it. 

The  moil  fignal  accident  of  any  that  arife  from 
common  natural  canfes,  was  that  which  befei  Caliius ; 
who  when  he  was  conquered  at  Philippi,  killed  himfelf 
with  the  fame  dagger  which  he  had  made  ufe  .of  again  ft 
Coefar.  The  moft  remarkable  appearance  in  the  hea- 
vens  (3)  was  a  great  comet,  which  fhone  very  bright 
for  re/en  nights  after  Cccfar's  death,  and  then  dilap- 

peartd, 
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games  in  honour  of  Caiar :    "  In     "  fidus  crinituin  per  L^tem  dies 
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peared.  There  was  alfo  a  very  faint  light  in  the  fun; 
tor  the  orb  of  it  was  pale  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  nor 
did  it  rife  with  its  ufual  brightnefs  and  vigour.  Hence 
it  gave  but  a  feeble  heat,  and  the  air  was  damp  and 
grofs  for  want  of  ftronger  rays  to  clear  and  rarify  it :  the 
fruits,  for  that  realbn,  were  crude  and  unconcocled,  fa 
that  they  rotted  and  decayed  through  the  chillnefs  of 
the  air.  Above  aR,  the  phantom  which  appeared  to 
Brutus,  fhowed  that  the  murder  was  not  pleafing  to  the 
Gods.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this. 

Brutus  being  to  pals  his  army  from  Abydos  to  the 
oppofite  continent,  laid  himfelf  down  one  night,  as  he 
ufed  to  do,  in  his  tent ;  he  was  not  afleep,  but  think- 
ing of  his  affairs,  and  the  event  of  the  war  ;  for  he  was 
naturally  of  a  watchful  conftitution,  and  no  General 
ever  required  fo  little  fleep.  He  thought  he  heard 
a  noife  at  the  door  of  his  tent^  and  looking  that  way, 
by  the  light  of  his  lamp>  which  was  almofl  extinguifh- 
ed,  he  faw  a  terrible  figure,  like  that  of  a  man,  but 
of  an  extraordinary  bulk  and  grim  countenance.  He 
was  fomewhat  frighted  at  firft:  but  feeing  it  neither 
did  nor  fpoke  any  thing  to  him,  but  only  ftood  filently 
by  his  bedfide,  heafkedit  at  laft,  "  Who  it  was?"  The 
Tpeclre  anfwered  him,  "  I  arn  thy  evil  genius,  Bru- 
"  tus,  and  thou  (halt  fee  me  at  Vhilippi."  Brutus  an- 
fwered  very  couragioufiy,  "  Well,  I  will  fee  thee  there  j" 
and  immediately  the  apparition  vanifhed.  When  the  time 
was  come,  he  drew  up  his  army  near  Philippi  againft 
Anthony  and  Caefar,  and  iri  the  firft  battle  got  the  day, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  plundered  Caefar's  camp.  The 
night  before  the  fecond  battle,  the  iame  fpec\re  appear- 
ed to  him  again,  but  fpoke  not  a  word.  He  prefently 
underftood  his  death  was  near,  and  expofed  himfelf  to 

all 

in  regtone  cceli  qutse  fub  fepten-  "  Csefaris  animatn  in  Deorum  im- 

trionibus   eft,  confpe&um.    Id  *  mortaliusu    numina    recep'am: 

oriebatur  circa  undccimam  fco-  "  quo  nomine  id  infigne  fiinulacro 

ram  Diei,  clarumque  &  onmi-  "  capitis  ejus,  quod  mox  in  foro 

bus  terris  confpicuum  fuit.    Eo  "  confecravimus,    adjettum  eft." 

fidcre  fignificaii  vulgus  credidit  Plin.  Lib.  z.  Cap.  25. 
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all  the  danger  of  the  battle:  yet  he  did  not  die  in  the 
fight ;  but  feeing  his  men  defeated,  he  got  up  to  the 
top  of  a  rock,  and  there  prefenting  his  fword  to  his  na- 
ked breaft,  and  being  aflifted,  as  they  fay,  by  a  friend, 
who  helped  him  to  give  the  thruft,  died  upon  the 
fpot. 
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By    Mr.    D  A  C  I  E  R. 

HE  Roman  empire  fo  plentifully  abounded 
with  virtues  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  military,  that  I  have  before  me  a  large  choice  of 
many  great  commanders,  and  fome  even  of  his  contem- 
poraries, worthy  to  be  put  in  competition  with  Alexan- 
der. But  when  Caefar  prefents  himfelf  I  cannot  but 
at  the  firft  view  think  him  the  fitteft  to  be  compared 
with  that  conqueror  of  Afia.  And  I  may  venture  to  fay 
that  if  in  my  other  companions  I  have  myfelf  made 
choice  of  the  champions  I  was  to  bring  into  the  lifts,  in 
this,  that  is  now  before  us,  I  have  only  followed  the 
univerfal  confent  of  mankind.  The  general  concurrence 
of  all  nations,  and  all  ages,  has  pointed  Casfar  out  as 
the  fitteft  perfbn  to  be  compared  with  Alexander,  the 
perfon  in  whom  is  to  be  found  the  greateft  conformity 
with  him.  Indeed  there  is  a  perfect:  refemblance  be- 
tween them  in  their  principal  features  ;  the  fame  ambi- 
tion, and  the  fame  delight  in  war  ^  the  fame  ardour  and 
impetuofity  in  purfuing  their  defigns  ;  the  fame  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity  in  action ;  the  fame  generofity  to 
thofe  they  had  vanquifhed,  and  the  fame  confidence  in 
fortune.  Alexander's  glory  effaced  that  of  all  the 
Grecian  commanders  who  had  gone  before  him,  and 
Caefar's  infinitely  excelled  his  predeceflbrs  among 
the  Romans.  At  his  approach  all  others  were  eclipfed, 

as 
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as  when  the  fun  firft  appears  all  the  nightly  luminaries 
are  extinguifhed,  and,  to  make  ufe  of  Pindar's 
words, 

His  light  lays  •wafte  the  whole  extent  of  heaven. 

But  as  in  thofe  faces  where  we  meet  with  the  ftrongeft 
refemblances,  we  always  find  fome  marks  of  diftintti- 
onj  fo  there  are  in  the  lineaments  of  thefe  two  heroes 
fbme  peculiar  features  that  point  out  to  us  the  diffe- 
rence that  is  between  them.  We  are  now  to  take  a  fur- 
vey  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  to  weigh  in  an  equal 
balance  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  judge  which  of  them  has  the  preference,  and 
in  which  of  them  is  to  be  found  the  moft  true  and  folid 
greatnefs, 

If  we  confider  them  with  refped  to  their  birth,  we 
mail  not  find  the  one  to  have  any  advantage  over  ^the 
other.  Alexander  was  defcended  from  Hercules  by  his 
father's  fide,  and  from  Achilles  by  his  mother's j  fo 
that  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  Jupiter  himielf; 
and  fo  could  Caefar  too,  being  as  he  faid,  defcended 
from  Venus  and  Anchifes.  But  Alexander  did  hi  a 
manner  difhonour  his  birth  by  difgiufing  it,  pretending 
to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  the  fruit  of  the  commerce 
of  that  Deity  with  his  mother.  Whereas  Coefar  never 
departed  from  the  tradition  of  his  family,  but  thought 
it  enough  to  fay,  "  that  the  Julii  were  defcended  from 
u  Venus,  and  that  in  his  family  was  to  be  found  the 
"  majefty  of  kings,  who  are  above  the  reft  of  mankind, 
"  and  the  faiictity  of  the  Gods,  on  whom  kings  are 
"  dependent. 

T-hey  were  both  of  them  exceedingly  beautiful,  of 
a  lofty  mien,  full  of  fweetnefs  and  majefty.  The 
fire  that  fparkled  in  their  eyes  betokened  the  heat 
and  impetuofity  of  their  courage.  However  each  of 
them  had  a  detect  in  his  make,  which  their  refpcctive 
hiflorians  have  not  forgotten.  Caefar  was  bald,  and 
Alexander's  head  leaned  on  one  fide.  But  this  defect 
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in  Caefar  was  at  laft  concealed  by  his  many  victories, 
for  they  gave  him  a  right  to  a  laurel  crown,  which  he 
wore  conftantly ;  and  that  of  Alexander  was  as  it  were 
wiped  off  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  thofe  apes  of 
their  matter,  for  they  either  effaced  it,  or  rendered  it 
lefs  remarkable  by  their  imitation  of  it.  Alexander  was 
formed  by  nature  to  encounter  the  greateft  hardfhips ; 
\vhereas  Caefar  was  of  a  weak  delicate  conftitution, 
which  however  he  ftrengthed  by  exercife,  and  drew  even 
from  war  a  remedy  for  his  indifpofitions,  by  never  fpa- 
ring  himfelf,  by  inuring  his  body  to  all  forts  of  fatigues, 
and  turning  even  his  repofe  into  action.  Now  it 
is  more  glorious  to  harden  and  invigorate  an  in- 
firm body  by  the  mere  dint  of  courage  and  labour, 
than  to  receive  it  robuft  and  flrong  from  the  hands  of 
nature. 

They  were  both  poflefled  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  am- 
bition, the  fame  paflion  for  empire  and  dominion.  Alex- 
ander, whilft  but  a  child,  complained  to  his  comrades 
of  his  father,  who,  hefaid,  would  leave  nothing  for  him 
to  conquer ;  and  Caefar  in  a  more  advanced  age,  con- 
fefled  to  his  friends  as  he  was  parting  the  Alps,  that  he 
had  rather  be  thefirft  in  a  poor  inconfiderable  town  than 
the  lecond  in  Rome.  And  upon  reading  the  life  of 
Alexander  one  day  whilft  he  was  in  Spain,  he  burfl  out 
into  tears  becaufe  he  had  done  nothing  glorious  at  an 
age  wherein  that  Prince  had  conquered  fo  many  king- 
doms.  But  in  truth  this  paflfion  was  more  proper  for 
Alexander,  who  was  born  a  King,  than  for  Caefar,  who 
was  by  birth  no  more  than  a  private  perfon,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  high  extraction  ;  he  was  as  it  were  hemmed 
in  by  numbers  of  great  men,  all  his  equals;  fo  that  1  e 
could  not  think  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  without  breakT 
ing  down  that  barrier  of  equality,  and  committing  the 
greateft  acts  of  injuftice. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  other  fide  this  makes  for  the 
advantage  of  Caefar.     For  it  is  not   fo   furprifing  to 

fee 
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fee  a  Prince  of  royal  birth,  and  aided  with  all  the 
iupports  which  that  ftate  affords,  railed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  greatnefe,  as  to  fee  a  private  man,  without 
any  of  thofe  advantages,  by  his  own  induftry  raife  him- 
felf  to  that  eminence.  He  certainly  Ihows  himfelf  to  be 
the  greater  man  who  owes  his  advancement  to  himfelf 
alone,,  than  he  who  is  in  a  confiderable  degree  obliged  to 
his  anceftors  for  it,  who  have  laid  the  firfl  foundations 
of  that  advancement. 

As  to  their  education,  Alexander  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Cjefar.  We  hear  no  mention  of  his 
preceptors,  and  are  only  told  that  he  went  to  Rhodes 
to  hear  Apollonius  Molon  the  philofopher ;  whereas 
Alexander  had  many  preceptors  and  governors  always 
attending  him;  and  his  father  Philip  fent  for  Ari- 
ftotle  the  mod  celebrated  and  learned  of  all  the  phi- 
lofophers,  to  take  care  of  his  education.  To  this 
education  was  owing  the.great  love  he  had  for  know- 
ledge and  learning,  which  made  him  own  that  lie 
had  rather  excel  other  men  in  that  refpedt,  than  in 
power  r,nd  dominion.  This  taught  him  to  entertain 
i'uch  a  high  value  and  efleem  for  Homer,  as  to  declare 
that  he  envied  Achilles  nothing  but  his  good  fortune 
in  having  that  excellent  poet  for  the  herald  of  his 
actions.  And  yet  it  may  be  faid  with  great  truth  that 
Caefar,  though  he  had  a  more  ordinary  education,  was 
as  great  a  proficient  in  learning  as  Alexander,  which  ap- 
peared by  his  many  treatifes,  and  of  which  his  Com- 
mentaries, and  the  high  commendations  he  receive4 
from  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  are 
teflimonies  flill  fubfifting. 

Alexander's  firft ,  appearance  in  the  world  was  with 
fuch  a  luftre,  as  plainly  foretold  the  amazing  bright- 
nefs  that  was  to  follow.  Being  left  Regent  of  the 
realm  at  the  age  of  fixteen  he  reduced  a  nation  that 
had  rebelled,  and  took  their  capital  city  by  aifault. 
Two  years  after  he  had  the  command  of  a  wing  of 
the  army  under  his  father  Philip  at  the  battle  of  Cha> 
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ronea,  where  he  broke  the  facred  band  of  the  Thebans. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he,  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  empire,  and  though  he  found  the  ftate  in 
a  very  diffracted  condition,  the  barbarous  nations 
being  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  Greece  not 
accuftorned  to  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  in 
.great  confufion  and  agitation,  yet  he  refufed  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  counfelled  him  to 
leave  Greece  to  herfelf,  and  not  think-of  retaining  Jier 
by  force,  and  to  reduce  the  barbarians  by  gentle  ulage, 
and  apply  lenitives  to  the  diflemper.  Inftead  of  thefe 
timorous  expedients  he  built  his  fecurity  upon  his  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity.  He  marched  again  ft  the  barba- 
rians, and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after 
which  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  againft  the  Thebaris, 
and  eftablifhed  his  power  in  Greece  by  the  chailifement 
inflicted  on  the  rebels. 

Caefar's  beginnings  were  not  fo  illuftrious.  We 
hear  nothing  of  him  till  after  he  was  married,  and 
the  firft  years  that  fucceeded  his  marriage  do  not 
afford  any  thing  that  can  ftand  in  competition  with 
the  great  exploits  of  the  Macedonian,  -unlefs  we  fhould 
bring  into  the  comparifon  his  fteady  behaviour, 
though  he  was  then  but  young,  towards  Sylla ;  his 
haughty  carriage  to  the  pirates  though  he  was  their 
prifoner,  and  the  punifhment  he  inflicted  on  them 
after  he  had  defeated  them  in  their  own  harbour.  It 
was  indeed  an  argument  of  great  refolution  not  to 
be  mocked  at  the  menaces  of  a  man  fo  cruel  and  im- 
perious as  Sylla,  and  to  ufe  a  parcel  of  lawlefs  un- 
relenting pirates  as  if  he  had  been  their  mailer,  and 
not  their  prifoner.  Beiides  Caefar  muft  even  in  his 
youth  have  promifed  fomething  very  great  and  formi- 
dable, fmce  Sylla  faid  "  that  in  that  boy  he  difcovered 
"  many  Marius's.  But  is  this  dawn  comparable  to  that 
of  Alexander,  in  which  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
Greece,  reduced  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  fubdued  the 
f  riballi  £nd  Medians  ? 

The 
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The  expedients  they  both  made  ufe  of  in  ord 
compafs  their  ends,  and  attain  their  greatnefs,  place 
them  in  very  different  lights.  Alexander's  procedure 
was  full  of  honour,  candor,  and  fir.cerity-  that  of 
Caefar  was  made  of  meannefs,  fraud  and  artifice. 
He  difhonourably  made  his  court  to  the  people  ;  pro- 
pofed  many  feditious  laws  to  gain  their  favour ;  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  tribune  the  moft  infamous  of 
mankind,  and  practifed  a  fcandalous  traffick  of  mar- 
riages in  order  to  carry  on  his  defigns. 

Policy  is  an  art  peculiarly  belonging  to  princes 
and  Satefmen.  That  of  Ca^far  was  deep,  and  re- 
fined. He  at  the  fame  time  folicited  for  the  Conful- 
fhip  and  a  triumph ;  but  as  the  laws  difqualified  him 
from  the  firft  whilft  he  remained  with  his  troops  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  after  having  demanded  a  privi- 
lege which  was  refufed  him,  he  dropped  his  preten- 
fions  to  the  triumph,  entered  Rome,  and  put  up  for 
the  Confulfhip,  like  a  true  politician  preferring  that 
which  was  more  fure  and  profitable,  to  that  which 
was  more  glaring  and  oftentatious.  He  reconciled 
Pompey  and  Craflus,  by  which  he  fecured  to  himfelf 
the  power  and  intereft  of  them  both.  So  that  an 
action  which  outwardly  feemed  to  be  full  of  huma- 
nity, put  him  in  a  condition  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. He  defeated  his  enemies  by  the  arms  of  his 
citizens,  and  bought  his  citizens  with  the  wealth  of 
his  enemies.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Alex- 
ander that  may  be  compared  with  it  ;  but  that  is  for 
his  honour ;  for  policy  is  never  commendable,  but 
when  it  is  employed  by  juflice. 

There  was  one  [nuance  of  policy  in  Caefar  worthy 
of  commendation.  After  he  had  overthrown  the 
Helvetians  in  a  general  engagement  he  recalled  thofe 
that  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  and  upwards,  and  forced  them  to 
return  into  their  own  country,  and  rebuild  the  cities 
they  had  deftroyed.  This  he  did  to  prevent  the  < 
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mans  who  might  have  been  tempted  by  the  goodnefs  of 
the  country  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  and  fettle  in  thofe  parts, 
which  would  have  been  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  Romans. 

But  is  not  Alexander  to  be  commended  for  his  poli- 
cy, when  for  the  better  maintaining  and  fecuring  his 
power  during  his  abfence  in  remote  parts,  he  took  thirty 
tjioufand  children  of  the  principal  families  in  Perlia,  to 
be  educated  in  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  inftructed 
in  the  Macedonian  exercifes  ?  By  this  means  alluring 
himfelf  of  the  fidelity  of  the  parents  and  affection  of  the 
Children,  who  befides  from  hoftages  would  in  time  be- 
come foldiers. 

His  marriage  with  Roxana,  and  afterwards  with  Da- 
rius's  daughter,  as  alto  the  marriage  of  the  principal 
qfficers  of  his  court  to  the  daughters  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Perfia,  which  was  celebrated  with  fo  much  magni- 
ficence, may  be  looked  on  as  the  effect  of  great  pru- 
dence, for  he  thereby  joined  in  bands  of  the  clofeft 
alliance,  two  of  the  mod  powerful  nations  upon  earth. 
Unlefs  it  may  be  faid  that  pleafure,  and  the  allurements 
of  great  and  magnificent  feafls,  accompanied  with 
love  and  diilblute  revelling,  which  had  already  got  the 
better  of  his  continence,  had  a  larger  mare  than  policy 
in  that  union. 

As  for  their  warlike  actions,  by  which  they  are  parti- 
cularly characterized,  it  is  eafy  to  draw  a  comparifon 
between  them,  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  which 
has  the  advantage  ^  this  muft  be  the  work  ot  the  mod 
eonfummate  and  experienced  commander.  We  will 
endeavour  to  propofe  that  which  to  us  feems  the  moft 
obvious. 

Many  things  are  requifite  to  the  forming  a  great 
General.  For  without  reckoning  up  the  qualificati- 
ons of  the  body,  he  ought  to  have  prudence  to  un? 
dertake  wifely,  to  lay  his  defigns  deeply,  and  fo  to 
Apply  his  expedients  as  to  execute  them  fuccefsfully. 
He  ought  to  know  what  places  are  proper  for  enr 
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campments;  how  to  form  an  army  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  difference  of  conjunctures,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  enemy,  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of 
all  poflible  advantages,  and  fecure  them  to  himfelf. 
He  ought  artfully  to  conceal  his  own  fchemes,  and 
penetrate  into  thofe  of  the  enemy,  or  as  Plato  fays  frorn 
Homer,  to  fleal  from  him  his  refolmions,  his  defigns, 
and  all  his  enterprizes.  He  muft  have  the  forefight  to 
fecure  his  convoys,  and  prevent  their  falling  into  ambui- 
cades ;  courage  and  boldnefs  in  execution  ;  a  vivacity  in 
profiting  from  all  conjunctures,  and  feeing  with  the  caffc 
of  an  eye,  and  inftantly  amending  any  diforder  that  may 
arife  in  the  heat  of  action,  which  otherwife  may  difcom- 
pofe  meafures  the  moft  prudent,  and  beft  concerted ;  but 
above  all  this  he  mufl  have  a  cool  head,  and  folid  judg- 
ment, that  can  never  be  difturbed  in  the  midft  of  the 
greateft  dangers. 

All  thefe  qualifications  appear  in  a  high  degree 
both  in  Csefar  and  Alexander  ;  though  the  latter 
trufted  more  to  fortune,  who  has  a  great  influence 
upon  all  human  affairs,  and  exerts  her  power  no 
where  with  fo  much  infoience,  as  in  military  under , 
takings. 

After  his  efTay  againit  the  Thebans,  and  actions  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  moft  renowned  commanders, 
he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Afia,  with  means  no 
way  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprize.  He 
fet  out  with  an  army  confiding  of  no  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  a  fund  of 
two  hundred  talents.  With  this  fund,  and  this  arr 
my,  was  he  to  encounter  with  Darius,  who  could  raifc 
millions  of  men,  and  had  immenfe  treafures  to  maintain 
them. 

imagination   (lartles   at   the  boldnefs  of  this  enter- 
prize,  and  is  aftonifhed   and  tranfported  at  the  man- 
ner in   which  it  was  executed.     What  can  be   more 
wonderful  than  his  paflage  over  the  Granicus  ?  Alex- 
ander 
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ander  there  looks   more  like  one  pofiefled,  than  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  reafon.     To  behold  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  flood,  often  born  down,  and  buried  in  the  waters, 
one  would  think  one  faw  Achilles  ftruggling  with  the 
boifterous  waves  of  the   Scamander,  and  Simois.     At 
laft  after  infinite  hazards,  and  through  the  midfl  of  a 
fnower  of  darts .  he  reached  the  oppofite  bank,  where 
he  engaged  the  enemy,  and  obtained   a  fignal  victory. 
Sardis,  and  feveral  other  cities  are  the  fruits  of  that 
victory.     Miletus  and  HalicarnaiTus  he  takes  by  force  -, 
he  reduces  the  Pifidians  who  had  revolted,  and  pafles 
like   a  torrent   through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia. 
He  advances  againfl  Darius  into  Syria,  where  he  gains 
a  fecond  victory,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  con- 
duct, and  the  excellent  difpofition  of  his  forces.     Af- 
ter this  he  lays  fiege  to  Tyre,  during  which  he  makes 
an    incurfion    into    Arabia.      And   when   he  had   re- 
duced the  place,   which  employed  him  feven  months, 
and    cod    him   infinite  labour,    he  fits    down    before 
Gaza  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  makes  himfelf  mafter 
of  that.     From  thence  he  marches  into  Egypt  to  con- 
fult   the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  where  he  meets 
with  innumerable  difficulties  that  were  thought  infur- 
mountable.     Upon  his  return  into  Phoenicia  he  marches 
againft  Darius,  who  has  come  down  with  an  army  of 
a  million  of  men,  and  defeats  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
'  which  makes  him  mafter  of  Babylon  and  the  whole  Per- 
fian  empire. 

To  thefe  famous  exploits  of  Alexander  we  may  op- 
pofe  thofe  performed  by  Caefar  in  Spain,  where  he 
fubdued  nations  that  till  then  had  never  paid  any 
obedience  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  may  give  the  pre- 
ference to  his  glorious  campaigns  againfl  the  Tiguri- 
ans,  the  Helvetians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Belgae,  in 
which  he  totally  fubdued  Gaul,  took  by  aflault 
above  eight  hundred  towns,  conquered  three  hun- 
dred nations,  fought  in  different  engagements  agair.it 

three 
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three  millions  of  enemies,  cut  in  pieces  above  one 
million,  made  another  million  prifoners,  ended  two 
important  wars  in  one  campaign,  and  choaked  up  the 
lakes  and  rivers  with  the  bodies  of  the  llain. 

With  Alexander's  paflage  over  the  Granicus,  and 
his  contention  with  the  waves,  may  be  oppofed 
that  exploit  of  Caefar,  who  in  the  war  of  Alexandria 
ran  a  much  greater  rifque,  when  he  jumped  into 
a  fluff  to  go  to  the  ailiftance  of  his  troops  that  were 
hardly  prelTed  at  the  attack  of  Pharos,  and  threw 
himfelf  afterwards  into  the  fea  to  fwim  to  his-  fhips 
which  were  a  great  way  off,  though  he  was  expofed 
all  the  while  to  the  enemies  darts  and  javelins. 
He  was  the  firft  Roman  that  ever  pail  the  Rhine  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  though  he  palt  it  on  a 
bridge,  it  was  a  bridge  which  was  contrived  and 
perfected  in  the  fpace  of  ten  days,  and  was  for  that 
reafon  the  aftonilliment  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  And  what  is  ftill  more  furprizing,  this 
whole  expedition  was  the  bufinefs  of  no  more  than 
eighteen  days 

To  the  b'oldnefs  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  the 
Indies,  we  may  oppofe  that  of  Caefar  into  Britain. 
Alexander  therein  fatisfied  the  ambition  he  always  had 
of  pufhing  his  conqueils  to  the  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  had  the  iatisfaction  of  failing  fome  fur- 
longs upon  the  eaftern  ocean.  But  Caefar  was  the 
firft  Roman  that  penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as 
to  the  weflern  ocean,  and  embarking  his  troops  on  the 
Atlantick  fea,  carried  the  war  into  an  ifland  of  which 
many  doubted  the  very  exiftence,  and  fo  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  habitable  world. 

Alexander  found  a  greater  difficulty  in  conqueiing 
For  us  who  had  only  twenty  thouland  foot  and  two 
thousand  horfe,  than  in  conquering  Darius' with  his  in- 
numerable armies  ;  and  the  victory  Alexander  ob- 
tained over  him,  v.  herein  he  took  him  priloner,  re- 
dounded 
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dounded  more    to  his  glory  than  all   his   exploits  a- 
gainft"  the  Perfians. 

And  yet  this  victory  is  not  to  be  compared  either 
with  that  obtained  by  Caefar  over  Arioviftus,  or  that 
other  wherein  he  defeated  the  Nervii,  the  mod  war- 
like of  the  Belgae.  Nor  will  it  (land  in  competiti- 
on with  his  exploits  againfl  Ambiorix,  who  taking  the 
advantage  of  his  abfence  fell  upon  Cotta  and  Titurius 
Sabinus  in  their  quarters,  and  afterwards  marched  at 
the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men  to  attack  Cicero  in 
his.  Crefar  flew  to  his  relief,  with  only  feven  thou- 
fand men  under  his  command.  But  what  he  wanted 
in  ftrength  was  fupplied  by  conduct.  He  increafed 
the  preemption  of  the  barbarians  by  a  feigned  fear 
till  he  had  decoyed  them  on  to  his  intrenchments, 
which  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  attack  in  an  undi£- 
ciplined  diforderly  manner  natural  to  thofe  whofe 
confidence  is  augmented  by  a  thorough  contempt  of 
the  enemy  ;  then  he  fell  on  them  and  made  a  hor- 
rible (laughter. 

Neither  will  this  engagement  with  Porus  counter- 
balance that  of  Caefar  againft  Vercingetorix,  who  had 
raifed  againft  the  Romans  a  war  more  terrible  than 
any  they  had  been  engaged  in  before,  and  who 
marched  down  at  the  head  of  many  confederated 
nations  united  together  by  the  mofl  folemn  vows, 
and  equally  formidable  for  their  courage  and  num- 
bers. Caefar  in  the  midft  of  a  fevere  winter,  with 
an  expedition  incredible  even  in  a  courier,  marches 
againft  them,  lays  their  country  wafte,  and  ftorms 
their  city.  They  attack  him  in  his  march,  and  en- 
compafs  him  on  every  fide ;  notwithftanding  which, 
lie  bravely  ftands  the  fhock,  and  after  a  very  obfti- 
nate  rcfiflancc  defeats  them,  and  forces  them  to  fly 
into  Alexia.  . 

The  fiege  of  Tyre,  which  Alexander  took  by  af- 
fault,  that  of  Gaza,  which  he  took  in  the  fame  man- 
ner after  he  had  been  wounded  in  an  attack,  thofe 
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of  the  rock  of  Sifimethres,  and  th:  town  of  the  Mal- 
lians,  a.v  ;,ot  all  together  to  be  put  in*  the  balance 
agahft  the  fi  :glc  ficge  of  Alexia,  to  which  place 
Vercing^'.-nx  was  purfued  by  Cadar  after  "his  over- 
throw. N^vcr  was  general  engaged  in  a  more  diffi- 
cult affair,  or  expofed  to  greater  dangers.  There 
were  fever  ty  thouia:^d  Ibldiers  in  the  town,  nrd 
three  hurdred  thoufand  of  the  braveft  men  in  Gaul 
marching  to  their  relief;  fo  that  Cae.Gir  found  hirn- 
felf  ihut  in  between  two  numerous  armies.  His  ad- 
drefs,  his  good  lenfe  and  courage  drew  him  out  of 
that  terrible  fituation.  He  overthrew  that  prodigi- 
ous multitude,  forced  Vercingetorix  to  furrender  Ale- 
xia,  and  throw  himfelf  at  his  feet. 

Alexander  has  nothing  to  oppofe  to  this  fingle  ac- 
tion of  Cxfar's,  nor  to  his  conduct  in  the  war  of 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  a  flrong  town,  and  a  pow- 
erful army,  to  contend  with  at  the  fame  time.  And 
that  which  rendered  his  fituation  the  more  dangerous, 
Was  his  want  of  water  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  was 
obliged  to  fet  fire  to  his  fleet  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  furmount- 
td  all  thefe  difficulties  .by  his  great  courage  and  ca- 
pacity. He  forced  the  king  of  Egypt  to  retire  to  his 
troops,  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  defeated  him  with 
a  very  great  (laughter,  obliged  him  to  fly  for  his  fafe- 
ty,  and  fo  put  a  glorious  end  to  that  war,  if  a  war  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  a  woman  can  ever  be  fnid  to  be 
ended  glorioufly. 

The  battle  gained  by  Oefar  in  Pontus  againft  Phar- 
naces,  who  had  defeated  Domiti us  Calvinus,  and  taken 
Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  from  the  Romans  ;  his  ex- 
ploits in  Spain  againft  Pompey's  lieutenants.  Afranius 
and  Varro,  whom  he  ftripped  both  of  their  troops  and 
camps,  may  be  parallelled  with  any  two  of  Alexander's 
moft  glorious  performances  in  Afia. 

But  I  queftion  if  in  all  Alexander's  exploits  there 
can  one  be  found  to  match  the  overthrow  of  Pompey 
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in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  or  that  of  Scipio  In  Africa, 
where  Gefar  in  a  few 'hours  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
three  camps,  and  killed  fifty  thoufand  men,  or  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey's  fons  under  the  walls  of  Munda,  where 
Csefar  flew  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  men  upon  the 
(pot,  and  owed  his  victory  chiefly  to  his  own  valour  and 
the  example  he  gave  his  fbldiers. 

It  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Alexander  that  he 
was  always  victorious ;  whereas  Caefar  was  fome- 
times  defeated.  But  befides  that  a  general  is  not 
to  be  reproached  for  any  lofs  that  is  repaired  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  received,  this  very  thing  turns  to 
the  advantage  of  Caefar.  For  what  idea  muft  we  con- 
ceive of  troops  that  were  able  to  beat  Caefar  ?  and 
what  glory  mufl  it  be  at  lail  to  conquer  thofe  troops  ? 
Befides,  Alexander  died  young,  in  the  full  courfe  of 
his  profperities,  before  fortune  had  time  to  think  of 
turning  the  tide.  If  he  •  had  lived  longer  he  might 
poflibly  have  met  with  a  reverfe  ;  for  what  man  is 
there  who  in  the  whole  courfe  of  a  long  life  ever 
found  her  conflant  in  her  favours. *  Did  not  long 
life'expofe  the  great  Cyrus  to  a  cruel  reverfe  ?  and 
did  it  not  do  the  fame  by  Pompey  ;  without  men- 
tioning many  other  great  kings  and  commanders, 
who  '.have  been  ftriking  inftances  of  the  viciflitude  of 
human  affairs. 

But  it  may  likewife  be  faid  that  the  premature 
death  of  Alexander  takes  off  and  leflens  the  advan- 
tages Caefar  has  over  him  on  Account  of  his  many  vic- 
tories. It  is  not  reafonable  to  compare  the  fum  total 
of  a  long  life  with  that  of  a  fhort  one,  which  paffed 
quick  like  a  flam  of  lightning.  If  Alexander  had 
lived  as  long  as  Caefar,  he.  might  poflibly  have  been 
beaten  *as  Caefar  was  ;  but  he  might  likewife  have 
performed  as  many  great  a6\ions  as  Caefar,  and  have 
excelled  even  himfelf. 

That  which  gives  Caefar  an  inconteflable  advan- 
tage over  his  rival,  is  the  quality  of  the  enemies, 

they  - 
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they  both  had  to  encounter.  Alexander  had  feldom  or 
never  any  that  made  head  againft  him,  but  fuch  as 
fled  almofl  before  they  had  charged,  and  who  were 
not  fo  properly  to  be  called  enemies  as  a  booty  that 
might  be  feized  without  any  difficulty  ;  whereas  Caefar 
had  always  to  do  with  men  nurfed  in  war,  and  who 
chofe  rather  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  than  quit  their 
pods.  It  was  eafier  for  Alexander  to  run  over,  or  drive 
whole  provinces  before  him,  than  for  Caefar  to  gain  an 
inch  of  ground. 

Befides,  Caefar  had  not  only  thofe  fierce  and  war- 
like barbarians  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  had  to  do  with 
Roman  generals  of  the  greatefl  reputation,  and  with 
Roman  armies  ;  that  is,  with  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  triumphed  over  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
univerfe. 

But  if  we  are  to  meafure  their  exploits  not  ib  much 
by  the  greatnefs  of  them,  and  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tended them,  as  by  the  benefits  that  flowed  from  them, 
and  the  motives  that  produced  them,  we  lhall  find  the 
balance  pretty  even. 

An  enemy  terrible  for  courage,  fiercenefs,  and  num- 
bers, arms  againft  Rome.  Caefar  delivers  her  from 
all  thofe  dangers,  which  appeared  to  her  fo  great,  that 
even  the  priefts,  and  old  men,  who  other  wife  were 
exempted  from  the  wars,  loft  their  immunities  in  cafe 
of  a  war  with  the  Gauls.  All  the  temples  wrere  croud- 
ed,  and  the  fenate  ordained  publick  prayers  and  pro- 
cellions  for  fifteen  days  together,  in  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods,  which  had  never  been  done  before  on  account 
of  any  victory  whatever. 

Alexander's  firft  exploits  were  equally  profitable  to 
his  country  ;  for  he  fee u red  Macedonia  againft  any 
infults  from  her  neighbours.  But  •  when  that  was 
done  he  purfued  remote  conquefts  •,  forgot  the  chief 
duty  of  a  prince,  which  is  the  care  of  his  people; 
drained  Macedonia  of  her  men  and  treafure,  and  gave 
occafion  to  thofe  divifions,  which  in  the  end  tore 
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in  pieces.  Caefar  likewife  by  the  civil  wars  fpoiled  all 
the  fruits  of  his  fir  ft  exploits,  and  involved  Rome  in 
greater  terrors  than  thofe  from  which  he  had  before  de- 
livered her. 

As  for  the  motives,  which  are  the  foul  of  actions, 
and  by  which  wife  men  have  at  all  times  meafured 
the  merits  of  them,  Alexander  in  that  particular  ap- 
pears much  fuperior  to  Caefar.  If  he  undertook  the 
conqueft  of  Afia,  it  was  in  revenge  of  the  ravages 
committed  upon  Greece  by  the  barbarians.  If  he  la- 
boured to  bring  all  into  fubjection,  it  was  not  to 
cnflave  mankind,  but  to  make  them  happier.  This 
character  prevails  in  all  his  actions  4  he  had  no 
fooner  overthrown  Darius,  and  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Perfian  empire,  but  Greece  received  the 
firft  fruits  of  his  victories.  His  chief  care  was  to 
aboli!li  the  tyrannies,  and  reftore  to  all  the  cities 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  may  be  faid 
in  anfwer  to  this,  that  Caefar  likewife  enfranchifed 
the  Thefialians  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  ;  that  he 
reftored  the  Cnidians  to  their  liberty,  and  eafed  the 
inhabitants  of  Afia  of  a  third  part  .of  their  taxes. 
But  this  character  is  not  uniform,  nor  well  fupport- 
ed  ;  for  in,  all  his  other  actions  he  feems  to  be  a  perfect 
ftranger  to  it.  He  facrifices  every  thing  to  his  ambition^ 
and  Weaks  through  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  juftice, 
to  gratify  it.  He  looks  with  pleafure  on  Cataline  and 
his  accomplices,  whilftthey  arc  upon  the  point  of  over- 
turmng  the  empire  by  the  revolt  of  nations  and  by 
foreign  wars,  and  of  laying  Rome  itfelf  in  ames.  He 
watches  to  make  his  advantage  of  thofe  troubles  and 
that  conflagration,  that  he  may  reign  abfolute  in  a  de- 
folate  city  reduced  to  afhes.  In  vain  did  the  fmall  re- 
mains of  natural  reafon,  which  inwardly  condemns  all 
forts  of  tranfgreuions,  fill  his  foul  with  agitation  and  hor- 
ror, when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  patting  the  Rt|- 
biccn  in  order  to  render  himfelf  matter  of  Italy. 

The 
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The  third  of  power  got  the  better  of  all  thofe  re- 
monftrances,  and  in  fpite  of  his  remorfe,  he  hur- 
lies  blindly  into  an  undertaking  that  was  unavoid- 
ably to  produce  fo  many  calamities.  There  was  not 
one  Roman  throughout  the  empire  whom  he  did  not 
injure 'in  the  higtieft  degree  ;  for  he  robbed  him  of  his 
liberty,  which  is  the  greateft  blefling  of  mankind. 
The  character  of  tyrant  was  ib  deeply  rooted  in  him, 
that  notwithstanding  that  gentlenefs  of  behaviour  with 
•which  he  endeavoured  to  difgwife  it,  even  then  when  he 
feemed  to  be  rendering  his  country  the  molt  important 
fervices  by  his  fucceisful  undertakings,  at  that  time 
was  he  endeavouring  and  contriving  to  bring  her 
into  fubjesTtion.  He  exercifes  himfelf  againft  his 
enemies  only  that  he  may  know  how  to  fubdue  and 
enflave  his  fellow-fubjeds.  His  very  offers  and  pro- 
pofals  for  an  accommodation,  though  they  outwardly 
appeared  fo  jufl  and  reafonable,  were  in  truth  no 
better  than  fo  many  baits  laid  to  amufe  and  de- 
coy his  rival.  In  fhort,  Caefar  feemed  to  have  been 
born  for  the  deftruction,  and  Alexander  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind, 

In  the  character  of  their  courage  there  is  an 
eflential  difference,  which  gives  Alexander  infinitely 
the  advantage  over  Cxlar.  In  all  the  performances 
of  Caefar  we  fee  the  great  man,  but  ftili  it  is  man  •, 
there  is  nothing  in  them  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power.  Whereas  in  the  great  actions  per- 
formed by  Alexander,  one  can  dillinguifh  as  it  were 
fome  rays  of  divinity.  His  attempts  were  fitter  for 
a  god  than  a  mortal,  and  }et  he  executes  them  ; 
like  Achilles,  he  proves  the  truth  of  Homer's  de- 
finition of  valour,  who  fays  that  it  is  a  divine  infpira- 
tion,  and  that  fome  god  takes  poflciTion  of  the 
man  for  the  time,  and  acts  within  him.  Caefar 
claims  our  efteem,  but  Alexander  forces  our  admira- 
tion. 
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This  air  of  divinity  is  not  only  perceived  in  hiis 
military  operations,  but  is  blended  like  wife  in  his 
civil  actions.  Upon  his  fetting  out  for  Afia  he  gave 
all  he  had  to  his  friends,  referving  only  hope  for 
himfelf.  After  his  conquefts,  thofe  princes  who  had 
been  conquered  by  him,  or  fubmitted  to  him,  re- 
ceived from  him  dominions  larger  than  they  had  loft, 
and  parted  from  him  loaden  with  prefents.  Every  thing 
that  came  near  him  felt  the  effects  of  his  bounty  and 
magnificence.  Alexander  beftowed  not  like  a  king, 
but  like  the  matter  of  the  univerfe. 

Caefar's  bounty  is  a  mercenary  bounty ;  he  does 
not  give,  but  buys  at  a  great  price  the  people's  votes 
and  interefts.  Whereas  the  bounty  of  Alexander  flows 
from  a  beneficence  natural  to  him  ;  like  that  of  the 
gods,  it  aims  only  at  the  pleafure  and  glory  of 
be  flowing. 

Cnefar  heaped  up  great  treafures,  which  he  kept 
in  reierve,  that  he  might  be  able  in  due  time  to  re- 
ward that  Valour  that  mould  be  ferviceable  to  his 
purpofes.  But  Alexander  was •* not  fatisfied  with  re- 
warding magnificently  thofe  that  ferved  him  -,  he 
carried  his  gratitude  further,  and  continued  to  the 
children  of  fuch  as  had  died  in  his  fervice  the  pay  of 
their  fathers,  the  memory  of  whofe  brave  actions  he  thus 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  and  propfed  them  as  examples 
for  their  imitation. 

This  greatnefs  of  foul  breaks  forth  even  in  his  mofl 
familiar  difcourfes.  When  Parmenio  advifed  him  to 
accept  of  Darius's  offers,  and  told  him  "  that  he 
"  would  if  he  was  Alexander  :  and  fo  would  I," 
replied  Alexander  very  bri(kly,  "  if  I  was  Parmenio. 
When  his  friends  prefTed  him  not  to  attack  Darius 
but  in  the  night-time,  that  he  might  conceal  from 
his  troops  the  prodigious  numbers  with  which  they 
were  to  engage,  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  fteal  a  victory." 
When  Parmenio  expreffed  his  aftonifhment  at  his  be- 
ing able  to  fleep  fo  foundly  and  calmly  the  night  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  battle  ;  "  What,"  replied  Alexander,  "  doft 
"  thou  not  think  we  have  already  conquered,  now  we 
"  have  flopped  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  and  brought 
"  him  to  engage  us  ?"  There  is  a  fublime  in  this  fim- 
plicity,  which  nothing  can  equal.  Here  Alexander  is 
as  much  Alexander  as  he  is  in  the  greateft  of  his  ac- 
tions. 

Thofe  fayings  of  Qefar  that  have  been  preferved, 
contain  nothing  in  them  fo  great  and  noble,  unlefs  we 
except  his  fpeech  to  the  pilot,  who,  amazed  at  the 
danger  he  was  in,  and  unable  to  ftem  the  tide,  was  for 
turning  back ;  "  Be  bold,"  faid  he,  "  and  fear  nothing, 
"  thou  carried  CiEiar  and  his  fortune."  He  would 
have  had  the  confidence  in  his  fortune  to  outweigh 
with  the  pilot  the  terrors  of  an  inftant  death,  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  This  faying  was  the  argu- 
ment of  a  great  mind,  but  perhaps  it  mould  have  been 
juftified  by  the  fuccefs,  to  have  appeared  as  great  as 
thofe  of  Alexander. 

Alexander  transfufed  this  greatnefs  of  mind  into  his 
troops  ;  his  foldiers  thought  themfelves  more  than  men 
whilft  they  were  fighting  under  him.  It  is  true,  that  in 
this  refpeCt  Caeiar  had  the  fame  advantage  with  Alexan- 
der. His  foldiers,  who  under  other  commanders  per- 
formed nothing  more  than  other  rnen,  became  under  him 
invincible  heroes.  And  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  fometimes  been  expofed  to  the  murmurs,  and  ex- 
perienced the  defpondeacy  of  their  troops ;  but  thry 
both  knew  how  to  animate  them,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  duty  by  the  lame  means,  and  with  thd 
fame  magnanimity. 

There  was  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  them  in 
feveral  moral  qualities;  they  Ihowed  the  fame  fru- 
gality in  their  way  of  living,  and  the  fame  zeal  nr*l 
attachment  for  their  friends.  But  Alexander  never  ga\  e 
fo  high  an  inftance  of  his  attention  to  friends  as  Caefar 
did  ;  when  being  forced  by  a  violent  florm  to  a  poor 
hovel,  in  which  there  wan  but  one  rcom,  and  that 
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hardly  big  enough  to  hold  one  man,  he  quitted  it  to  one 
of  his  friends  that  happened  to  be  fick,  and  lay  himfelf 
under  the  pent-houfe.  Alexander  interested  himfelf  in 
behalf  of  his  friends,  but  Caefar  fuffered  inconveniences 
for  the  fake  of  his. 

They  have  both  of  them  been  commended  for 
their  clemency  and  humanity,  of  which  it  is  certain 
they  gave  extraordinary  inftances  on  many  occa- 
fioi:b.  Alexander  pardoned  the  Athenians  who  had  're- 
ceived the  Thebans  into  their  city  ^  and  Caefar  pardon- 
ed the  officers  in  Pompey's  army,  who  were  taken  pri- 
foners  in  the  battle  of  Pharfalia.  Alexander  coming 
up  to  Darius  the  moment  after  he  had  expired,  w^s 
ieniibly  touched  at  the  fight  of  that  unhappy  prince? 
and  fmcerely  lamented  his  misfortunes.  And  when 
the  head  of  Pompey  was  preferred  to  Geefar,  he  turn- 
ed away  his  eyes,  and  burft  into  tears.  And  yet  both 
the  one  and  the  other  were  guilty  of  actions  that 
were  cruel  and  inhuman.  Casfar  pijt  to  death  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  confular  and  pretorian  dignity, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  the  .battle  of  Thap- 
fus ;  and  Alexander  at  his  firft  arrival  in  Afia  ordered 
his  foldiers  to  put  every  man  to  the  fword  without 
diflinclion.  But  Caefar  was  the  mofl  to  be  blamed  ; 
for  his  cruelty  was  exercifed  upon  conquered  ene- 
mies, from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  whereas 
thofe  againft  whom  Alexander  gave  fuch  directions 
were  as  yet  unconquered,  and  had  their  arms  in  their 
hands.  It  is  true,  the  cruelty  he  mowed  in  the  fack- 
ing  of  Thebes,  was  ufelefs ;  but  the  forrow  he  af- 
terwards exprefl,  and  the  bitter  remorfe  he  felt  for 
that  barbarity,  plead  for  a  pardon.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  murder  of  Cli'tus,  the  ignominy  of 
which  was  effaced  by  his  grief  and  defpair.  Be- 
iides,  that  murder  was  committed  in  the  tranfports 
of  a  violent  paffion,  aggravated,  and  inflamed  by 
wine. 

We 
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We  cannot  make  the  ,fame  excufe  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  Philotas,  that  of  Callifthenes,  or  the  death  of 
Parmenio,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  (lain  in  Media  after 
'  all  the  great  fervices  he  had  performed  for  him. 
Thefe  cruelties  committed  in  cold  blood  upon  flight  ac- 
cufations  without  any  proofs,  will  remain  as  indelible 
blots  upon  his  character  and  memory. 

His  breach  of  faith  in  putting  a  whole  garrifon  to  the 
fvvord,  after  they  had  furrendered  upon  articles,  is  flill 
more  infamous.  Never  were  any  of  Caefar's  exploits 
blafted  with  fuch  treachery  :  unlefs.  we  place  in  the  fame 
light  that  which  he  was  guilty  of  in  his  march  againft 
the  Germans,  of  whom  he  flew  three  hundred  thou- 
fand,  notwithstanding  the  peace  that  fubfifled  betxvixt 
them  and  the  Romans.  But  this  action  was  juftified  by 
all  the  Romans,  who  returned  their  thanks  to  the  Gods 
for  it  •  whereas  that  of  Alexander  was  never  excufed  by 
any  one. 

Alexander,  mifled  by  the  glaring  (how  of  Achilles's 
valour,  made  choice  of  that  hero  for  his  imitation, 
and  without  diftinguifhing  between  what  was  truly 
great,  and  what  was  barbarous  and  brutal  in  his 
character,  imitated  him  in  the  moll  faulty  parts  of 
it.  To  this  pernicious  imitation  we  are  to  impute 
the  barbarity  he  exercifed  upon  the  Cuflaeans,  \vhen 
he  flaughtered  them  all,  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  his  ibncvv  for  the  death  of  Hephasftion,  calling  that 
horrible  butchery  a  facrifice  to  his  departed  friend. 
He  unluckily  remembered  that  Achilles  had  facri- 
ficed  feveral  Trojan  princes  upon  the  tomb  of  Patro- 
clus,  and  forgot  that  the  post's  relation  of  that  in- 
humanity includes  in  it  a  condemnation  of  it.  He 
did  not  reflect  how  much  his  barbarity  exceeded  that  of 
the  fierce  and  implacable  Achilles.  Patroclus  had  been 
flain  by  a  Trojan,  but  the  Cuffaeans  were  innocent  of 
the  death  of  Hephaeftion.  Caeiar  never  ran  into  fuch 
barbarous  excefles. 

D  d  A  On 
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On  the  other  hand,  none  of  Cacfar's  moft  cele- 
brated victories  can  be  compared  with  that  glorious 
conqueft  which  Alexander  obtained  over  himfelf,  when 
having  in  his  power  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Da- 
rius, he  liftened  to  wifdom  only  and  reafon.  They 
were  in  his  camp  as  in  a  holy  temple,  honoured  and 
fervcd  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  their  dignity  and  their 
virtue. 

Never  therefore  did  any  prince  receive  a  greater  en- 
comium than  Alexander  did  from  the  mouth  of  Da- 
rius, when  after  his  defeat  he  befought  the  Gods  that 
if  it  was  their  pleafure  to  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  the  Perfians,  that  no  one  but  Alexander  might  fit 
upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus  ;  and  afterwards  when  he 
was  juft  expiring  he  gave  him  the  tendered  marks 'of 
affection  and  acknowledgment,  and  died  praying  the 
Gods  to  recompenfe  Alexander  for  the  humanity,  in- 
dulgence, and  generofity  mown  by  him  to  that  which 
was  the  deareft  to  him  of  all  things  in  the  world. 
This  teftimony  given  him  by  a  dying  enemy  will  be 
more  valued  by  a  wife  man  than  all  the  monuments 
raifed  to  Casfar's  glory ;  a  teftimony  fmgly  worth  all 
Caefar's  triumphs. 

Caefar  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  Alexan- 
der on  the  fcore  of  chaftity.  What  comparifon  can 
there  be  between  a  man  fo  infamous  for  his  inconti- 
nence, as  to  be  called  in  full  fenate,  "  The  hufband  of 
"  every  woman,  and  the  wife  of  every  man,"  with  a 
prince,  who  was  the  perfect  model  of  modefty  and  vir- 
tue! It  is  true,  the  tincture  Alexander  had  received  in 
his  education  did  not  preferve  its  force  and  beauty  to  the 
end,  but  by  degrees  faded  and  died.  He  fell  at  laft 
into  irregularities,  and  was  not  proof  againft  a  deteft- 
able  vice  for  which  he  had  always  before  expreft  an  ab- 
horrence. But  this  may  be  charged  upon  his  long 
commerce  with  the  barbarians,  the  mofl  effeminate  and 
fiifiolutc  of  mankind. 
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Sobriety  is  a  virtue  requifite  in  all  men,  but  in- 
difpenfoble  in  a  Prince.  The  vice  oppofite  to  it  plunges 
them  into  di (orders,  which  without  reckoning  the  mif- 
chiefs  they  occafion,  degrade  them,  and  make  them  un- 
worthy the  high  rank  they  bear  in  the  world.  Here 
juflice  and  injuftice  lofe  their  diftin&ions,  and  a  man  is 
led  by  no  other  guide  but  his  unruly  pallions.  Alexan- 
der loved  to  fit  long  at  table  without  being  addidted  to 
wine  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wallowed  in 
excefles  that  difgraced  him.  He  fet  fire  to  the  palace  of 
Perfepolis  at  the  infligation  of  a  harlot  in  one  of  his  de- 
bauches, and  murdered  Clitus  in  another.  Caefar  on 
the  other  hand  kept  himfelf  always  fober,  even  by  the 
confeflion  of  his  enemies.  Cato  laid  of  him  "  that  he 
"  was  the  only  man  noted  for  his  fobriety  that  ever  un- 
"  dertook  to  overturn  the  government." 

The  robe  of  the  barbarians  which  Alexander  wore, 
and  that  mixture  he  introduced  of  the  Perfian  cuf- 
toms  with  thofe  of  the  Macedonians  might  be  juftified 
by  fome  politick  views,  if  it  did  not  appear  that 
vanity  was  at  the  bottom,  and  if  it  was  not  always 
thought  difhonourable  for  the  conqueror  to  floop  to, 
and  follow  the  cufloms  of  the  vanquished.  But  perhaps 
this  forgetfulnefs  of  himfelf  may  be  attributed  to  the 
excefs  of  his  profperity.  Where  fhall  we  find  a  young 
victorious  Prince  capable  of  refilling  the  conftant  fa- 
vours of  fortune,  always  courting,  always  carefling 
him? 

The  Bacchanalian  life  he  led  in  Carmania,  where 
for  feven  days  together  he  marched  in  fuch  a  di  fib- 
lute  licentious  manner,  as  was  fit  only  for  thofe  that 
celebrate  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  is  a  dishonour  to  that 
expedition.  Cefar  led  fuch  another  in  ThelTaly,  which 
l\e  marched  through  at  the  head  of  his  army  wallow- 
ing in  wine  and  debauch.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
ma\  pollibly  be  excufed,  froni  the  great  fcarcity 
tln-y  had  juft  fuffcred  in  their  former  marches.  Who 
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knows  not  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  troops  within 
bounds,  who  after  Tuffering  a  long  and  painful  famine 
fall  on  a  fudden  into  rich  and  plentiful  quarters  ?  But 
Caefar's  army  is  flill  the  more  excufable,  as  his  men 
found  in  their  debauch  a  remedy  for  the  contagious 
diftemper  with  which  they  were  afflicted. 

We   often   find  in   the  greatefl  men  a  mixture  of 
grandeur  and   meannefs,   at  which  thofe  who  do  not 
well  confider  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  would  be 
aftonifhed.      Alexander   is  not  fatisfied  with  that  true 
and  fubftantial  reputation,  which  he  might  juftly  ex- 
pect from  pofterity  on  account  of  his  great  exploits, 
but  he  is  for  impofmg  on  the  world  by  falfe  appear- 
ances.    He  caufes  to  be  made  arms  of  an  extraordi- 
nary  fize,    mangers   for  his   horfes    higher,    and   the 
bits  of  his  bridles  heavier  than  ordinary,     which   he 
fcatters  up  and  down  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges,  on 
purpofe  to  excite  a  greater  admiration  of  him  in  fu- 
ture generations.     Caefar  never  let   flip  from  him  the 
leaft  inflance  of  fuch  a  vanity,    or  rather  of  fuch  a 
weaknefs.     So  far  was  he  from  adding  to  his  reputati- 
on by  a  falfity,    that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  con- 
tradict a  falfity  that  had  been  raifed  to  leifen  his  re- 
putation.    The   Averni  mowed  in  one   of  their   tem- 
ples a  fword,  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  hung  up 
there,  as  a  fpoil  taken  from  Caefar,  and  they  continue 
to    mow   it   to   this   very   day.      Once  in  his  paffage 
through  the  country  he  was  carried  to  fee  that  fword, 
and  his  friends  prefled  him  to  have  it  removed  as  a 
memorial  that  difparaged  him  -7  but  he  only  laughed  ; 
and  confidering  it    as   a  thing  confecrated   he   left  it 
where  he  found  it,  building  his  glory  on  the  merit  of  his 
exploits. 

True  courage  does  not  appear  only  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war ;  there  are  other  inflances,  wherein  the 
terror  may  feem  lefs,  but  the  dagger  is  greater;  and 
which  therefore  require  a  more  firm  and  determined 
courage.  Of  this  fort  Caefar  has  nothing  wherein  he 

may 
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may  be  compared  to  Alexander,  who,  when  in  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  ficknefs  he  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  Parmenio  that  his  phyfician  had  been  bribed  to 
poifon  him,  received  with  one  hand  the  dofe  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  with  the  other  deli- 
vered to  the  phyfician  the  letter  wherein  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  the  parricide,  and  whilft  he  was  reading  it 
fwaliowed  the  medicine  without  hefitation,  and  without 
mowing  the  lead  token  of  fufpicion  or  uneafmefs. 
Perhaps  policy,  always  timorous  and  diftruftful,  will 
charge  this  adion  with  imprudence,  but  heroifm  will 
find  fuch  marks  in  it  as  to  acknowledge  it  for  her 
own. 

Caefar's  ambition  was  to  get  himfelf  declared  King 
by  a  people  who  had  an  invincible  averfion  to  mo- 
narchy, and  that  of  Alexander  was  to  have  the  people 
own  him  for  a  God.  The  ambition  of  the  one  was 
unjufi,  and  that  of  the  other  impious.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  them,  Csefar  would  have 
been  declared  King,  after  he  had  involved  the  date 
in  innumerable  calamities,  and  Alexander  would  have 
palled  (or  a  God  after  all  the  world  had  been  fenfible  of 
his  beneficence.  He  fcattered  around  him  light  and 
happinefs  where-ever  he  went,  and  wherefoever  he  con- 
quered •,  they  only  who  had  not  a  fight  of  him  remain- 
ed in  darknefs,  like  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  the 
light  of  the  fun.  One  of  them  mowed  himfelf  unw.or- 
thy  to  oe  a  King  by  the  mileries  he  had  occafioned, 
and  the  other  feemed  a  God  by  the  benefits  he  had 
procured. 

If  we  examine  them  with  refpecl;  to  religion,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  morality,  we  mail  find  Alexan- 
der's opinions  of  the  divinity  were  found  enough, 
which  may  be  owing  to  his  converfe  with  the  greateft 
philofophers,  to  whom  he  always  mowed  an  affec- 
tionate regard.  He  conftantly  began  his  expediti- 
on with  a  facrifice,  and  never  failed  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Gods  for  any  fuccefs  they  had  granted  him. 
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To  this  religious  principle  was  owing  the  refpeft  he  ever 
fhowed  to  priefts  and  fanctuaries.  Caefar  did  not  ap- 
pear fb  well  inflructed,  nor  fo  devout.  He  performed 
(acrifices  on  important  occafions,  and  purified  his 
troops,  but  this  Teemed  in  him  to  be  done  more  out  of 
cuftom  than  devotion,  and  he  was  more  follicitous  to 
confult  the  Gods  than  to  return  his  thanksgivings  to 
them.  That  wherein  they  both  agreed  was  an  art  of 
eluding  the  preflages  when  they  were  not  favourable,  or 
clfe  of  laughing  at  them,  or  by  fome  turn  of  wit  con- 
ftruing  them  to  their  own  advantage.  The  only  diffe- 
rence between  them  in  this  point  was,  that  Caefar  was 
always  the  fame,  whereas  Alexander  fell  into  a  moil 
horrible  fuperflition,  always  more  injurious  to  the 
divinity  than  irreligion  itfelf,  as  we  have  fhown  elfe- 
where. 

However  it  appeared  by  the  miracles  the  Gods 
wrought  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  providence  par- 
ticularly watched  over  him.  The  wonderful  rain 
that  fell  all  on  a  fudden  whilft  he  was  traverfing  the 
deferts  in  order  to  confult  the  Oracle  of  Ammon,  and 
which  both  refrefhed  his  army  that  was  ready  to  die  for 
thirft,  and  at  the  fame  time  delivered  it  from  the  dan- 
ger of  being1  buried  in  thofe  heaps  of  moving  fand  raif- 
ed  by  the  fouth  wind  like  fo  many  mountainous  waves, 
and  the  crows  which  guided  them  by  their  flight  in 
the  day-time,  and  by  their  croaking  in  tn"e  night, 
are  manifeft  evidences  of  this  providence.  The 
Gods  never  mowed  any  thing  like  it  in  behalf  of 
Caefar. 

It  is  the  diftinguifhing  quality  of  the  ambitious  per- 
fon  to  count  for  nothing  what  is  part,  to  be  con- 
ftantly  aiming  to  furmount  that  which  is  the  higheftj 
and,  when  there  is  no  other  rival  left,  to  turn  a 
rival  to,  and  labour  to  furpafs  himfelf.  *  Such  was 
the  ambition  of  Caefar,  and  Alexander.  This  lad,  af- 
ter he  had  pufhed  his  conquefbs  even  as  far  as  to  the 
rifing  fun,  thought  of  embarking  on  the  Euphrates, 
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of  failing  round  the  fouth  fea,    and  entering  by  Her- 
cules's  pillars  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  of  fub- 
duing   the   fouth  as  he   had    already   done    the  eaft. 
And   Caefar   not  content   with    his  conquefts,     which 
reached    on   one  fide  to  the  Euphrates,    and  on   the 
other  beyond  the   Atlantick  ocean,    was  preparing  to 
make  an  expedition  againft  the  Parthians,    to  traverfe 
Hyrcania,  and  marching  by  the  fide  of  mount  Cauca- 
fus,  and  the  Cafpian  fea  to  enter  into  Scythia,  and  pro- 
ceeding forwards  to  fubdue   the   nations  bordering  on 
Germany,    and   finally  Germany'  itfelf,    and  to  return 
from  thence  to  Rome,    after  having   thus  delineated 
the  fpacious  circle  of  the  Roman  empire,    and  given  it 
on  every  fide   the  ocean  for  its  boundary.     And  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  was  bufied  in  thefe  preparations  he 
gave  orders  for  feveral  prodigious  works  defigned  for 
the   glory    and   accommodation   of  Rome.      Can   the 
whole  world    mow  two  other  inftances  of  flich  prodi- 
gious ambition  ?  But  death,  which  laughs  at  all  human 
defigns,     interpofed,     and    overturned    their    mighty 
projects. 

They  refembled  one  another  in  their  deaths,  which 
were  feverally  preceded  by  figns  and  admonitions. 
Alexander  is  warned  by  the  Chaldeans  not  to  enter  Ba- 
bylon ;  he  defpifes-the  warning,  enters  and  returns  to 
his  camp,  and  then  laughs  at  the  prediction.  The 
Chaldeans  allure  him  the  menace  ftill  hung  over  him, 
and  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  Jo  him ;  he  returns 
thither,  and  there  he  dies. 

Caefar  in  like  manner  is  advifed  by  a  foothfayer  to 
beware  of  the  ides  of  March.  When  the  day  was 
come  he  laughed  at  the  foothfayer,  telling  him,  "  The 
"  ides  of  March  were  come:"  "Yes"  replied  the  prophet, 
"  but  they  are  not  paft  ;"  and  that  very  day  he  was  mur- 
dered. But  if  they  refembled  one  another  in  their 
deaths,  as  they  were  both  forewarned  by  prodigies, 
they  differed  very  much  in  the  manner  of  their  re- 
fpecYive  deaths,  and  the  circumftancss  attending 

them. 
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them.  Alexander  died  in  his  bed  of  a  ficknefs  owing 
to  an  immoderate  debauch,  and  was  regretted  and 
lamented  by  the  Perfians  as  well  as  Macedonians ; 
whereas  Gefar  was  fcabbed  in  full  fenate  by  thofe  he 
had  honoured  with  his  favour  and  benevolence,  and 
the  murderers  were  for  fome  time  looked  on  by  the 
Romans  as  their  deliverers ;  they  decreed  them  the 
higheil  honours,  and  the  moft  confiderable  provinces. 
Alexander  by  his  actions  forced  even  his  enemies  to 
love  and  admire  him,  whereas  Gefar  drew  on  himfelf 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  he  had 
made  himfelf  a  tyrant  he  came  to  a  violent  end,  dying 
the  death,  of  a  tyrant. 

Livy  thought  it  not  unbecoming  him  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  his  hiftory  by  examining  what  might 
have  been  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  if  inftead  of 
marching  againft  the  barbarians  he  had  turned  his  arms 
againil  Italy.  I  think  it  lefs  foreign  to  the  defign  of  this 
comparifon  to  enquire  in  this  place  which  would  be  moft 
advantageous  to  a  Mate  to  have  an  Alexander  for  their 
General,  or  a  Gefar,  coafidering  them  only  in  their  mi- 
litary and  political  capacities. 

Alexander's  actions  carry  a  luflre  with  them  that 
dazzles  the  eye;  his  enthufiaflick  valour  tranfports 
the  reader,  as  he  was  tranfported  with  it  himfelf. 
In  Caeiar's  we  find  "more  of  fafety,  and  fedatenefs. 
To  follow  Alexander,  is  to  be  in  perpetual  alarms, 
and  apprehenfions  for  him.  If  we  follow  Gefar,  his 
wifdom  and  experience  quiet  us,  his  conduct  infpires 
us  with  more  confidence,  than  the  dangers,  to  which 
we  fee  him  expofe  himfelf,  do  with  terror.  A  tran«- 
fport  of  courage  is  not  always  the  fureft  guide;  it  is 
often  a  blind  impetuofity,  the  fource  of  temerity ; 
and  temerity  in  the  long  run  mud  be  unfortunate. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  for  a  ftate  than  to 
have  their  General  truft  to  miracles,  for  miracles  are 
not  always  certain,  but,  as  Ariftcphanes  fays,  the 
Gods  will  grow  weary  of  conducting  the  ram  and 
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inconfiderate,  who  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  afliflance.  If 
Alexander  had  been  worfted  in  any  one  engagement  he 
would  have  been  fo  for  the  whole  war,  without  ever  be- 
ing able  to  recover  himfelf  again.  Whereas  Caefar  when 
beaten  found  in  himfelf  frefh  fupplies,  and  was  fure  to 
conquer  the  conquerors.  For  as  it  is  the  efiential  qua- 
lity of  indifcretion  to  turn  even  good  fortune  into  bad, 
prudence  on  the  contrary  draws  good  out  of  evil,  and 
is  the  mother  of  fuccefs.  If  fortune  is  fometimes  plea- 
fed  to  exert  her  power  againft  her,  flie  is  foiled  at  laft, 
and  forced  to  fubmir. 
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